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MOON’S  PHASES.  . 

Mean  Time. 

M.  H. 

Full  M oon,..Sutur.  3.  10  pwt  0  mom. 
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Fint  Qutrt...Sttor.  84.  55  —  3  tfter. 


TERMS,  Ac.  ,  , 

AuguU 

*  1.  Lammas  Day. 

18.  King  George  IV.  bom. 

IS*  Grouse-ahooting  begins. 

16.  Fred.  Duke  of  York  born,  (1763.) 

81.  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence  bora  (1765.) 


»  N  .  '  r  1  . 

.  y 

%•  The  Correspondent!  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 'and  Literary 
Miscellany  are  respectfully  requested  to  transrait  their  CommunicationB 
^  the  Editor  to  Aacuibalo.Constabj.e  &  Company,  Edinburgh,,  or  to 
Robinson,  . &  Company,  London  ^  to  whom  also  orders  for  tba 
Work  should  be  addressed. 


Co  ConresponUento. 


Some  time  ago  we  teceived  a  very  clever  and  piquant  Eaeay  **  Oh  Buttt,** 

Taurus  ;**  and  we  take  shame  to  ourselves  fur  not  acknowledging  it  sooner.  A 
wicked  spirit  predominates  in  this  writer*#  apecilcgia.  We  like  him  the  better,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  has  shown  but  small  tenderness  to  ourselves ;  although  we  think  ha 
will  admit,  that  he  has  not  been  so  successful  in  poaching  on  our  manor,  as  he 
expected.  We  give,  as  a  specimen,  the  last  hull  in  his  colleen,  for  which  he  is  iii« 
debted  to  the  Literary  GaxetUy  June  22d ;  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  gi- 
ven  the  account  of  the  Chamois  hunting  itself,  which  is  interesting,  and  well  de¬ 
scribed  ;  we  must,  however,  fott  it  by  ;**  i.  e.,  we  **  must  pan  by  the  Chamois 

hunting  iUeifI !  /” 

The  foDowing,  among  other  articles,  are  destined  to  appear  in  our  next,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  numbers :  “  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Ballad  Poetry,  No.  I.  ;**  “  The  Witch 
of  Edderton “  Poetical  Epistle  to  W.  W. “  The  Translation  of  the  Italian  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici — Quanto  e  bclla  giovanezza^  &c.  ;**  “  The  Charter  of  Thomaa 
of  Ercildoun  ;**  “  The  early  Dramatic  Writers,  No.  I.  ;**  “  Songs  of  the  Exile,  &c. 
&c.  “  On  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  upon  the  Seasons  ;**  “  The  Love  Adventures 

of  Francis  Corkincap,  Esq.  Canto  I.  ;**  ^  Emendation  of  a  passage  in  Macbedi  ;** 

Review  of  Simond's  Travds  in  Switzerland  ;**  Reminiscences  of  Aukl  Langsyne, 
No.  II.  On  the  Early  Italian  Romances,  No.  II.  ;**  Cornicula*s  Peep  into  Par¬ 
liament,  No.  II.  ;**  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  No.  II.  ;**  **  Adventures  of  Casanova  in 
Warsaw,  Part  II.  ;**  **  Eben.  Anderson’s  Visit  to  Windsor The  Reporter’s  Bud¬ 
get,  No.  II. Review  of  Gillespie’s  Smnons “  Review  of  Kerr  Porter’s  Tra¬ 
vels  Review  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell Ac.  Ac.  Acw 

The  quantity  of  **  Dreamt**  we  receive  exceeds  all  belief.  Life,  say  the  moralis¬ 
ing  Poets,  is  but  a  dream  ,*  and  hence  we  explain  the  phenomenon.  Among  others,' 
one  has  been  sent  us,  signed  ^  FcHfos,”  which  the  author  assures  us  is  a  Rondo.** 
We  supposed  that  Truth  never  dreamed;  but  it  scans  we  were  mistaken.  Snrdy, 
never  brfore  was  Truth  enwrapped  in  such  a  mystical  and  unintelligible  jargon.  We 
are  told,  **  the  Sun  forsook  his  earth-home  Throne  that  ^  the  Evening  was  beauti¬ 
fully  roan  that  “  the  Harp  of  Esh  journied  past,  slumiber-cast  o*er  Echoes  ear  ;*• 
that  ^  the  very  ro^  clouds  Arirsed  about  the  Smi that  the  autbor’b  soul,  **  on  a 
word’s  breath,  took  uring  ;**  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  Dream,’*  vouched  for  by 
Truth  itsdf,  is  “  beautifiUly  pleasing !”  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  for  once^  Truth 
and  We  are  at  issue. 

^  Love**  Labour  Lo*f*  (an  absurd  title)  contains  many  beautifol  liaes  ;  buk  tfaa 
story  is  clumsily  developed,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  fklls  below  the  mark  to  whieh  tfaa 
talents  of  the  author  might  have  obviously  raised  it.  As  we  have  been  talkiag  ef 
Dreamiy  we  shall  quote  the  following  couplet,  which  we  think  both  original  and  staik- 
ing: 

**  Oft  come  and  go  the  Moon’s  pale  beams,  «  ' 

Like  glimpses  of  Truth  through  hurrying  Dream*.** 

^  The  ViUage  Old  Maid**  is  not  ^  original**  as  the  author  assures  us,  but  a  toier* 
ably  clote  parody  of  Southey’s  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  popular  of  the  Laureate’s  short  pieces.  How  could  L.  L.  P.  ever  imagine 
that  he  could  puss  off  such  a  thing,  as  an  ^  original”  attempt  of  his  own  ?  We  every 
day  see  more  reason  for  adhoing  rigidly  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  last  Number. 

The  penmanship  displayed  in  The  Monattery**  and  “  Vincentk^  is  quite  beauti- 
ful. 

**  The  Portraity  a  Monitory  Epitile  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living^  is  too  long, 
and  too  much  in  a  moralising  strain,  to  be  eff!ctive  or  poeticaL  In  its  present  state, 
we  do  not  think  we  can  insert  R.  The  authw,  however,  has  our  thanks  and  best 
wishes. 

“  Sir  Alan  Mortimery  a  Legendary  BaUady**  we  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  $  but 
it  shall  meet  with  that  attentive  consideration  which  the  author’s  talents  and  his  mo¬ 
desty  entitle  him  to  expect  at  our  hands. 

The  Review  of  “  Miltar**  Porwir”  is  in  type#,  and  will  appear  In  our  next  Number. 
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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Mean  TSme. 

M.  H. 

Full  Mocn,«Satur.  3.  10  past  0  mom. 
L«st  Quaru^^tur.  10.  11  <i*  4  mom. 
Neu- Moon,.Krid.  16.  8  —  11  alter. 
First  Quart..^tur.  SA  5i  3  after. 


TERMS,  Ac. 

Attguai 

1.  Lammas  Day. 

12.  King  George  IV.  bom. 

13.  Grouse -shooting  begins. 

16.  Fred.  Duke  of  York  born,  (1763.) 
21.  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence  bora  (1765.) 


The  Cormpondenu  of  the  Edinbvrgh  Magazine,  and  Literary 
Miscellany  are  respectfully  requested  to  tiansmit  their  Communications 
to  the  Editor  to  Ajlchisalo  Constable  &  Company,  Edinburgh,  or  to 
Hi  BST,  Robinson,  &  Company,  London;  to  whom  also  orders  for  tto 
M  ork  should  be  addressed. 


\ 


•4 


rnmit^l  j,  Rutkxen  4  Samt, 


ro  Con*r»ponl[rnt0. 


Some  time  tgo  we  received  a  ^”«ry  clever  ax>d  (vquant  Kaaar  “  Oa  italic**  «^raed 
“  Taurus  ;**  and  we  take  shame  to  ourselves  fbr  not  acknowledfing  it  sooner.  A 
wicked  spirit  predominates  in  this  writer's  fpfciiegia,  W e  like  him  the  belter,  how. 
ever,  that  he  has  shown  but  small  tenderness  to  oursch'es ;  although  we  think  he 
will  admit,  that  he  has  not  been  so  successfVil  in  jioaching  tat  our  manor,  as  he 
expected.  We  give,  as  a  specimen,  the  last  hull  in  his  collectioo,  fbr  which  ho  is  in* 
debted  to  the  Ltirrary  (^axrtlc,  June  iid ;  “  We  ahiHild  have  been  glad  to  hax'e  gi¬ 
ven  the  account  of  the  Chamois  itself,  which  is  interesting,  and  well  de¬ 
scribed  ;  we  must,  however,  pau  it  i.  e.,  we  **  must  fss  bjf  the  Chamois 

hunting  itself!  ! 

The  following,  among  other  ankles,  are  destined  ti>  ap^war  in  our  next,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  numbers :  “  lllustratkms  of  Sn^ttish  Ballad  Pi^try,  No.  1, The  Witch 
t>f  Edderton ^  Poetical  Epistle  to  W.  W. “  The  Tranriation  irf  the  Italian 
l^orenzo  de*  Medici — Quanto  r  bella  giox^nezza^  &c. **  The  Charter  of  Thomaa 
i>f  Krcildoun  The  early  Dramatic  Writers  No.  I. “  S^mgs  of  the  Exile,  Ac. 
Ac. “  On  the  Influence  o£  the  Moon  upon  the  Seasons;"  **  The  l^ve  Adventures 
of  Francis  Cork  incap,  Esq.  Canto  I. Kinemlation  of  a  )vissage  in  Macbeth 

Review  of  Simond's  Travels  in  Switaerland  Reminiacencee  of  Aukl  Langsyne, 
No.  11. “  On  the  Early  Italian  Romances  Ncu  II.;"  Comkula's  Peep  into  Par¬ 
liament,  No.  11. “  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  No.  11. “  Adventures  of  Casanova  in 
Warsaw,  Part  11. “  Eben.  Anderson's  Visit  to  Windsor The  Reporter's  Bud. 
get.  No.  II, Renew  of  Gillespie's  Sermons Review  of  Eetr  Porter's  Tea* 
vels  Review  of  Sir  Maimaduke  Maxwell Ac.  Ac.  Aa 

The  quantity  of  **  Dreams^  we  receit*e  exceeds  all  belief.  LUF,  aay  the  moralis¬ 
ing  Poets  is  but  a  dream  ,*  and  hence  we  explain  the  phenomenoiu  Among  others 
one  has  been  sent  us,  signed  rerthu,"  which  the  author  assures  us  is  a  Ibrndb.'* 
We  supposed  that  Truth  nex’er  dreamrd;  but  it  seems  w^e  w*ere  mistaken.  Surely, 
ne\*er  before  was  Truth  enwrapped  in  such  a  mystical  and  unintelligible  jargim.  We 
are  told,  the  Sun  hirsook  his  earihJtome  Thnme  that  the  Evening  was  bcauti- 
ftiUy  roan  that  “  the  Harp  of  Esh  jonrnied  past,  tlnmher^cast  o'rr  Echo's  ear  ;*• 
that  “  the  very  rosy  clouds  kissed  about  the  Sun that  the  author's  soul,  •*  on  a 
word's  breath,  took  wing sikI,  in  sheet,  that  the  whole  “  Dieain,"  vouched  (hr  by 
Truth  itself,  is  beautiAilly  pleasing  !"  We  arc  sorry  to  say  that,  fbr  once^  Truth 
and  ITe  are  at  issue. 

**  Lat'e's  Labour  Lost'*  (an  absurd  title)  contains  many  beautiAil  Unea ;  buc  the 
story  is  clumsily  developed,  and,  as  a  w  hole,  it  fklls  below  the  mark  to  which  the 
talenu  of  the  author  might  have  obviously  raised  it.  As  w  e  have  been  talking  ef 
Dreamsy  we  shall  quote  the  follow  ing  couplet,  which  we  think  both  original  and  strik- 


OR  come  and  go  the  Moon's  pale  boaina. 

Like  glimpses  of  Truth  through  hunynng  Dreams." 

^  The  Village  Old  Maid*'  is  not  ^  original"  as  the  author  assures  us,  hut  a  taler* 
oMg  close  parody  of  Southey's  ^  Mar}'  the  Maid  of  the  Inn  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  popular  of  the  Laureate's  short  pieces.  How  could  L.  1..  P.  ever  imagine 
that  he  could  pass  oflT  such  a  thing,  as  an  ^  original"  attempt  of  his  own  F  We  every 
day  tee  more  reason  for  adhering  rigidly  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  last  Number. 

The  penmanship  displa}'ed  in  ^  The  Monastery"  and  **  Vincentio"  it  quite  beauti* 
ful. 

The  Portrait^  a  Monitory  Epietle  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living"  it  too  long» 
and  too  much  in  a  moralising  strain,  in  be  eflVctive  or  poetical.  In  its  (vesent  state, 
w’e  do  not  think  w*e  can  insert  it.  The  author,  how’ever,  has  our  thanks  and  best 
wishes. 

"  Sir  Alan  Mortisner^  a  Legendary  Ballad^"  we  have  not  had  time  to  peruse ;  but 
It  shall  meet  with  that  attentive  consideration  whkh  the  author's  talents  and  his  mo¬ 
desty  entitle  him  to  expect  at  our  hands. 

The  Review  of  “  Millar's  Poems"  is  in  types,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 


'V- 


Co  tlovrrtponTJnUi^.  ||  ^ 

The  hrutum  fulmin  of  “  Cincmnultts  Caledonius”  has  proved  quite  harmless.  He  ^ 

mav,  for  ought  we  rare,  be  a  very  important  person  in  his  district,  and  even  an  Elder 
of  the  Kirk,  notwithstanding  he  deals  out  blasphemy  at  second-hand  ;but  we  know  ||g 

nothing,  either  of  him  or  of  the  subject  of  his  complaint.  His  “  Kenitim  MS.  is 
the  most  contemptible  jumble  of  dullness  and  profanity  we  ever  read ,  although  ■- yH 

the  author  seems  to  think  it  vastly  biting  and  clever.  He  is,  forsooth,  a  “  marv  ellous 
pro}ier  man’*  to  vapour  about  **  inutations,’*  which  have  no  existence,  except  amidst 
the  vagaries  floating  about  in  his  own  attic  storj'.  We  consign  him  to'the  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  whole  Servum  Peeui  of  Blasphemers,  and  Parodists  of  Holy  Writ !  '  4 

The  iiapcr  “  On  Chivalry  and  itt  Talcs'*  is  under  consideration.  The  accompany- 
ing  Verses,  not  being  exactly  adapted  to  our  Miscellany,  shall  be  returned  to  the  au- 
thor,  as  he  desires. 

“  On  the  Ed  hibititm  of  Gladiators  at  Hotnc'*  is  highly  res^iectable.  We  |>hall  be  vflp 

happy  to  hear  agxiiii  from  the  author.  ^  J 

Judging  from  the  “  SjKcimen**  sent  us,  “  Uie  Poetry  of  the  Kandyans”  is  not  ' 

▼ery  inviting.  ^  ^ ^ 

A  great  number  of  other  pieces  have  been  received,  which  do  not  require  any  parti-*  I 
cular  notice.  i 

•  Contributors,  as  all  Editors  know ,  to  their  cost,  are  a  somewhat  testy  race;  and  as 
we  dare  not  presume  to  say  a  word  about  their  habits  and  practices  ourselves,  w'e  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  transcribe,  for  their  benefit  or  amusement,  as  it  may  happen,  the  M 

follow  ing  passage  from  a  communication  w’e  have  just  received  ;  premising  that  w'c 
think  the  author  one  of  the  fraternity  himself — so  w'ell  versed  is  he  in  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house.  “  A  Contributor  is  like  nobody  else,  or  rather  no  one  else  is  like  i 

him.  His  ideas  are  all  fur  his  Magazine.  Does  any  thing  extraordinary  happen  to  ‘ 
him  ?■.— it  w'ill  make  an  article.  Docs  he  hear  a  good  story  ? — it  only  needs  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  walk  to  the  hills,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Lyddal  Cross,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  memorandum-book  of  his  mind  often  exhibits,  ^  This  in  my  next  to  the  ^  ■  | 

.  He  gives  vent  to  all  his  feelings  in  his  Magazine :  grief,  love,  jealousy, 

&c.  arc  all,  in  their  turns,  subservient  to  his  grand  purpose— Article-making.  His 
■entimenU  arc  no  longer  his  own  ;  he  lays  open  his  heart*s-core  ;  he  i>aradcs  his  no¬ 
blest,  or  describes  his  w  ildest  sensations ;  he  goes  about,  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
w  horn  and  what  he  may  devour ;  he  spares  not  the  most  recent  occurrences,  and 
works  up  the  simplest  incident  into  a  storj' : — moreover,  he  borrows  largely,  like  Mr 
Vansittart,  funds  the  princi|>al,  and  generally  forgets  to  pay  the  interest.  Washing¬ 
ton  Irvine  would  make  an  excellent  Contributor,  in  many  respects.  Every  thing  he’ 
write#  about  seems  to  Iwve  occurred  on  purpose  to  fill  a  leaf  in  his  Sketch-Book.  He 
akelchet  few  views  without  taking  advantage  of  Gilpin’s  instructions.  Reading  his 
articles  (for  articles  they  are,  and  nothing  else,)  is  like  sailing  on  a  canal— soft  and 
ar^h— diversified  sometimes  with  rich  and  beautiful  scenery'.  He  is  occasionally,  '  f 
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CASAXOVa’s  adventures  IX  WARSAW. 

From  the  German, 

[John  James  Casanova  de  Seingalt,  a 
man  well  known  to  the  literary  woild 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Germany  in 
particular,  and  brother  to  John  Casa¬ 
nova,  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  at  Dresden,  was  bom  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1 725.  The  number  of  his 
works,  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
alike  render  him  celebrated,  no  less 
than  his  singular  adventures  and  exten¬ 
sive  travels ;  either  fortune  or  inclina¬ 
tion  having  led  him,  not  only  to  visit, 
but  almost  to  naturalize  himself,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  England,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  Poland.  He 
died  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at 
Dux,  in  Bohemia,  after  filling,  for  seve¬ 
ral  years,  the  situation  of  Librarian  to 
the  Count  Von  Waldstein.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  EXTRACTED  FROM  HIS  OWX 
Memoirs  of  his  Life.] 

About  the  latter  end  of  October, 
1765,  I  arrived  from  Petersburgh  at 
W arsaw,  where  a  series  of  circum¬ 
stances  gradually  led  to  that  event 
which  has  rendered  my  stay  in  this 
town  a  remarkable  epoch  of  my  life. 
Having  provided  myself  with  a  car¬ 
riage  and  a  lacquais  de  place,  which  I 
hired  for  the  month,  as  these  things 
are  indispensable  to  a  stranger  in  War¬ 
saw,  I  drove  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Prince  Adam  Czartorinsky,  Governor 
(or,  as  it  was  then  called  in  Poland, 
General)  of  Podolia,  to  whom  1  had 
brought  a  letter  from  the  Eng^sh 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Russia. 
1  found  him  in  a  room,  which  served 
at  once  for  library*  and  bedchamber, 
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sitting  at  a  large  table  covered  with 
writings  and  printed  papers,  and  sur¬ 
round^  by  about  forty  or  fifty  per¬ 
sons.  My  letter  was  a  long  one. 
The  Prince  read  it  through,  and 
then  said  to  me,  expressing  himself 
very  elegantly  in  French ;  The 
person  who  introduces  you  possesses 
my  unlimited  esteem ;  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  1  am  unfortunately  occupied 
with  affairs  of  importance,  but  1  sWl 
be  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  see¬ 
ing  you  this  evening,  provided  you 
are  not  better  engaged.*^  1  returned 
to  my  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Prince  Sulkowsky,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  was  shortly  going  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  post.  1  found  him  just 
setting  off  to  visit  the  School  of  Ca¬ 
dets.  He,  however,  read  through 
my  letter,  and  said :  We  have 

much  to  (Uscuss  tog;ether.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  dine  with  me 
at  four  o'clock,  provided  you  are  not 
better  engaged  p  *  I  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation,  and  had  now  only  to  consi¬ 
der  about  the  best  mode  of  passing 
away  the  intervening  time.  My  ser¬ 
vant  had  told  me  that  an  opera  was 
rehearsing,  to  which  any  one  might 
be  admitt^.  Thither  1  repaired, 
and,  alike  unknowing  and  unknown, 
amused  myself  for  three  hours.  The 
dancers  and  singers  all  delighted  me, 
but  more  particularly  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  named  Catani,  a  Milanese,  of 
whom  1  had  already  heard  much,  as 
well  as  of  her  countryman  Tomatis, 
who  directed  the  Opera  Bufik,  and 
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had  found  means  to  secure  to  him¬ 
self  the  t>os8ession  of  the  above-inen- 
tionetl  figurante,  ^\'ithout  being  re¬ 
markably  excellent  in  the  execution 
of  any  particular  steps,  this  Catani 
jH;rfonne<l  all  the  principal  parts. 
Applause  was  showereil  u]X)n  her 
from  all  (juarters,  and  hy  none  was  it 
more  liberally  bestowed  than  by  the 
Russian  Ambassa«lor,  Prince  Repnin, 
who  was  here  lookeil  up  to  as  a  sort 
of  sovereign.  At  four  o’clock  I  found 
myself  seatetl  at  the  table  of  Prince 
Sulkowsky.  He  talked  on  every  j>os- 
sible  subject,  excepting  on  those  witli 
which  1  was  conversant.  His  fa¬ 
vourite  topics  were  politics  and  com¬ 
merce.  'I  ne  less  comjK'tent  he  found 
me  to  vie  with  him,  the  more  was  he 
inclined  to  shine  ;  and,  I  believe,  I 
csUblisheil  myself  in  his  good  opinion 
by  the  silent  admiration  in  wnich  1 
sat  and  listenetl.  Since'  /  was  not 
letter  cnf(a^edf  (tliis,  1  found,  was 
the  favourite  phrase  of  all  great  peo¬ 
ple,)  4  went  in  the  evening  to  l*rincc 
Adam  Czartorinsky’s.  He  presented 
me,  by  name,  to  the  whole  company, 
introducing  them  in  like  manner  to 
me.  They  consisted  of  the  Prince, 
Bishop  Krasinsky,  the  Hrand  Notary 
Rasewusky,  the  ^V’oiwode  of  R’il- 
na,  (Ogiiisky,)  l^neral  Roinihen, 


arch,  after  having  read  the  letter,  (du¬ 
ring  all  which  time  he  remained  stand¬ 
ing,)  asked  me  a  variety  of  questions 
chiefiy  relating  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  most  remarkable  per¬ 
sonages  around  her  throne.  On  this 
subject  1  w’as  able  to  impart  a  good 
deal  of  information,  to  which  the 
King  listened  with  great  apparent 
interest.  Supper  w’as  soon  after  an¬ 
nounced,  and  the  King,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  discourse  with  me,  led 
me  to  table,  and  placed  me  at  his 
right  hand.  Every  one  ate  heartily, 
excepting  the  King,  who  appeared  to 
have  no  appetite,  and  myself,  who, 
even  had  1  not  dined  with  Prince 
Sulkowsky,  should  not  have  had  any 
either,  so  fully  was  I  satisfied  with 
the  honour  of  being  the  person  on 
wdiose  conversation  the  attention  of 
the  whole  company  seemed  to  rest. 
After  supiHT,  the  King  still  conti¬ 
nued  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had 
been  saying,  conversing  in  the  most 
aftable  and  pleasing  manner,  and 
told  me,  on  retiring,  he  hoped  to  see 
me  every  day  at  Court.  On  taking 
my  leave  of  Prince  Adam,  he  told 
me,  if  1  wished  to  be  introduced  to 
his  father,  1  must  wait  upon  him  the 
following  morning  at  eleven  o’clock. 

The  King  of  I’oland  was  of  the 


and  two  others,  whose  names  have 
escaped  my  memory.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  man  cnteretl  the  room. 
All  ilie  company  rose  up ;  Prince 
Adam  named  me  to  the  new-comer, 
and  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
perfect  indifterence,  “  1 1  is  the  King.” 
This  mode  of  presenting  a  stranger 
to  a  Sovereign  is,  certainly,  not  one 
likely  to  awe  the  senses  by  an  over¬ 
powering  impression  of  the  dignity 
of  Majesty  ;  yet,  when  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  in  this  manner,  it  requires  some 
presence  of  mind  to  recover  one’s  self. 
Though,  at  first,  almost  inclined  to 
imagine  only  a  joke  might  be  intend¬ 
ed,  I  did  not  pennit  myself  to  give 
way  to  suspicion,  but  was  on  the 
wint  of  bending  my  knee,  when  his 
^iajesty,  with  the  utmost  affitbility, 
offered  me  his  hand,  and  allowed  me 
to  kin  it.  Before  he  had  time  to  pro- 
ccfri  in  engaging  me  in  conversation. 
Prince  Adam  presented  him  with  the 
letter  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
with  whom,  it  appeared,  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  condescending  inon- 


iniddle  size,  and  well  proportioned. 
Handsome,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  he  could  scarcely  be 
called  ;  but  his  physiognomy  was  ex¬ 
pressive  and  engaging.  AVhen  silent, 
nis  countenance  might  almost  appear 
melancholy  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  speak,  nothing  could  be  more  ani- 
matetl  than  his  eloquence  ;  and,when 
the  occasion  called  it  forth,  he  had  a 
fund  of  humour,  which  never  failed 
to  communicate  hilarity  to  all  his 
hearers.  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  highly  flat¬ 
tered  with  the  favourable  auspices 
under  which  1  had  made  my  debut. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  following 
morning,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  very  remarkable  personage — the 
old  Prince  Czartorinsky,  the  stately 
Woiwode  of  Russia.  I  found  him 
in  his  dressing-gown,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  nobility,  all  in  the  na¬ 
tional  costume,  wearing  boots  and 
mustachios,  and  haying  their  heads 
bare,  and  shaven.  He  himself  stood, 
speaking  sometimes  to  one,  and  some¬ 
times  to  another,  in  a  grave,  yet  af- 
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fable  manner.  As  soon  as  his  son^  ing  King,  who  was  judicious  enough 
who  had  previously  mentioned  my  in-  to  die  a  short  time  previous  to  its  ex¬ 
tended  visit,  announced  me  by  name,  ecution. 

the  Woiwode  turned  towards  me,  Warsaw  was  now  particularly  bril- 
and  addressed  me  in  a  tone  equally  liant ;  full  of  bustle  and  gaiety,  in 
removed  from  haughtiness  and  from  pre^mration  for  the  approacliing  Diet 
familiarity.  Though  not  strictly  On  repairing,  at  dinner-time,  to  the 
handsome,  he  had  a  good  counte-  AV"oiwode*s  jMilace,  I  found  three  ta- 
nahce,  a  tine  tone  of  voice,  and  an  bles  spread  out,  each  containing  from 
easy,  unaifected  mode  of  expressing  thirty  to  forty  covers ;  and  this,  I 
himself.  His  manners  were  by  no  was  told,  was  the  case  every  day. 
means  repulsive,  nor  yet  too  encou-  The  luxury  of  Court  was  nothing  in 
raging ;  so  that,  by  preserving  this  comparison  with  that  which  reigned 
lUf^um,  he  was  the  better  enabled  in  the  palace  of  the  princely  Woi- 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  true  cha-  wode  of  Russia.  Prince  Adam  told 
racters  of  those  with  whom  he  asso-  me  I  must  always  establish  myself 
dated.  Having  heard  that  my  ob-  at  his  father's  own  table : — he  pre- 
ject  in  visiting  Russia  had  been  sented  me  to  his  sister,  the  beautiful 
merely  my  own  amusement,  and  a  Princess  Lubomirsky,  and  to  several 
desire  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  ^V’oiwodes  and  Starostes.  In  less 
a  court  life,  he  told  me  he  supposed  than  a  fortnight  1  was  on  a  footing  of 
the  same  reasons  had  led  me  to  War-  intimacy  in  all  the  princiiial  houses, 
saw,  and  proffered  his  services  with  and  invited  to  every  one  of  the  din- 
regard  to  any  acquaintances  I  might  ners  and  balls,  which  were  daily 
wish  to  fonn ;  adding,  that  as  nis  given  by  one  or  other  of  the  nobility, 
family  was  small,  he  hoped  I  would  The  narrowness  of  my  financts  for- 
consider  his  table  as  my  own,  when-  bade  my  indulging  in  play,  and  ob- 
ever  I  was  disengaged.  After  this,  liged  me  to  practise  the  strictest  eco- 
he  retired  behind  a  screen  to  finish  nomy.  1  therefore  made  arrangements 
his  toilette,  and  then  re-appeared,  accordingly,  for  the  disposal  of  my 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  nis  regi-  time ;  passing  my  mornings  in  the 
ment,  with  a  long  light  wig,  in  the  library  of  the  Bisiiop  of  Kiew,  and 
French  fashion,  according  to  the  cos-  my  afternoons  in  playing  trisette  with 
tume  of  the  late  Augustus  the  Thinl.  the  Grand  Woiwode,  who  seemed  to 
He  then  made  his  bow  to  the  com-  prefer  me  to  any  one  else  for  a  part- 
l>any,  and  retreated  to  an  inner  apart-  ner.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  my 
ment,  which  was  occupied  by  his  management  and  self-ch  nial,  at  the 
wife,  who  was  just  recovering  from  expiration  of  three  montl*  means 
a  fit  of  illness.  In  order  to  marry  began  to  fail  me,  and  I  '  even 
this  lady,  he  had  renounced  the  cross  contracted  debts,  'rhe  expenses  of 
of  Malta,  and  fought  a  duel  with  pis-  lodgings,  equipage,  two  servants,  and 
tols,  on  horseback  ;  she  having  pro-  the  style  of  dress  I  found  necessary, 
mised  him  her  hand,  on  condition  of  had  completely  exhausted  my  re- 
his  being  successful  enough  to  kill  sources, — and  I  looked  around  me,  * 
his  rival.  Prince  Adam  and  liis  sis-  and  found  no  remedy.  1  was  fully 
ter  were  the  issue  of  this  union.  This  determined  not  to  disclose  my  situa- 
Prince,  Woiwode  of  Russia,  and  his  tion  to  any  one,  from  the  conviction, 
brother.  High  Chancellor  of  Lithu-  that  whoever  applies  to  a  rich  man 
ania,  had,  by  means  of  court  in-  for  assistance  of  tnis  nature,  loses  his 
trigues,  sown  the  first  seeds  of  those  esteem  if  it  is  granted,  and  incurs 
dissensions  which  a  short  time  before  his  contempt  if  it  is  refused.  My 
had  agitated  Poland,  and,  assisted  by  good  fortune,  however,  put  me 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  in  possession  of  four  hundred  du- 
Russia,  had  elevated  to  the  throne  cats,  in  a  very  unexpected  manner, 
their  young  nephew,  Stanislaus  Po-  A  Mrs  Smith,  who  was  allowed 
niatowsky,  who,  during  a  previous  by  the  King  to  reside  in  the  pa- 
mission  to  Petersburgh,  had  estab-  lace,  invited  roe  one  evening  to 
lished  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  supper,  to  meet  his  Majesty.  The 
the  Empress.  *  This  measure  was,  rest  of  the  company  consisted  of  the 
however,  accomplished  without  its  good  Bishop  Krasinsky,  the  Abbe 
being  necessary  to  dethrone  the  reign-  ^giotti,  and  a  few  others,  not  nn- 
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versed  in  lulian  literature.  The 
King)  always  fond  of  talking,  well 
read,  and  a  better  classical  scholar 
than  most  princes,  related  various 
anecdotes  of  the  ancient  Roman  au¬ 
thors,  at  the  same  time  quoting 
writers  and  manuscripts,  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  which  I  could  only  remain 
silent,  as  they  probably  existed  no 
where  but  in  his  own  imagination. 
Every  one  talked  excepting  myself, 
who,  having  had  no  dinner,  really 
ate  heartily,  from  actual  hunger,  and 
only  spoke  when  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry,  and  that  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  AbbtS  in  order  to  try  my 
powers,  turned  the  conversation  upon 
Horace,  whom  1  began  to  eulogize, 
particularly  admiring  his  talent  for 
delicate  irony.  The  King  desired  an 
instance  of  this  ;  to  which  I  replied, 
that  many  might  be  quoted,  but  that 
the  following  was  a  case  in  point, 
which  appearetl  to  me  jiarticularly 
elegant  and  well  turned  :  “  Ooram 

rege,”  says  the  poet,  “  de  paupertate 
tacentes  plus  quam  poscentes  ferent.** 
**  That  is  very  true,**  said  the  King, 
laughing ;  on  which  Mrs  Smith 
begged  of  the  Bishop  to  translate  the 
passage.  He  complied,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wonls :  **  He  who  mentions 
not  his  poverty  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  will  profit  more  than  he 
who  speaks  of  it.**  The  lady  de¬ 
clared  she  could  discover  nothing 
satirical  in  this.  1,  having  already 
said  so  much,  now  remain^  silent. 
The  King  changed  the  subject,  and 
began  talking  of  Ariosto,  saying  he 
should  like  to  study  him  with  me. 
1  bowed,  and  answered  in  the  words 
of  Horace,  Terapora  quaeram  !** 
The  next  morning,  on  returning 
from  mass,  the  generous  and  too-ill- 
fated  Stanislaus  presented  me  his 
hand,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a 
little  packet,  and  saying,  “  Remem¬ 
ber  Horace,  and  do  not  mention  this 
to  any  one.**  Its  contents,  I  found, 
were  four  hundred  ducats,  and  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  discharge  my  debts. 
From  this  time  I  became  an  almost 
daily  attendant  in  the  King's  dress- 
ipg-itwm,  where,  while  completing 
his  toilette,  he  was  fond  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  those  who  had  no  affiiirs 
to  transact  with  him,  but  merely 
sought  his  amusement  Nothing 
more,  4lowever,  was  said  of  Ariosto. 
The  Ring  understood  Italian,  yet 


not  sufficiently  well  to  sustain  a  con¬ 
versation,  and  still  less  to  be^  able  to 
enter  into  the  beauties  of  this  great 
poet. 

The  brilliance  of  Warsaw  had  now 
risen  to  its  height.  People  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  behold  the  fa¬ 
voured  mortal,  who,  at  his  birth,  had 
so  little  prospect  of  ever  ascending  a 
throne.  The  King  made  a  point  of 
showing  himself  to  every  one ;  and 
was  even  displeased  if  he  knew  of 
any  stranger  being  in  Warsaw  with¬ 
out  having  seen  him.  No  introduc¬ 
tion  was  necessary  ;  any  one  might 
appear  at  Court ;  and  the  King  was 
frequently  the  first  to  address  those 
persons  who  were  unknown  to  him. 

January  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close ;  and,  about  this  time,  I  had  a 
dream,  which  has  proved  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one.  I  dreamed  that  1  was 
sitting  at  table  with  a  party  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons,  w’hen  one  of  the 
guests  threw  a  bottle  in  my  face, 
with  so  much  violence  that  I  was 
instantly  covered  with  blood ;  that  1 
ran  the  aggressor  through  the  body, 
threw  myself  into  my  carriage,  and 
left  the  place.  This  was  the  whole 
of  the  dream ;  and  an  accident,  which 
happened  to  me  on  the  following 
day,  recalled  it  very  forcibly  to  my 
recollection.  Prince  Charles  of  Cour- 
land  had  been  for  some  days  in  War¬ 
saw,  and  had  insisted  on  my  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  dinner  at  Count  Po- 
ninsky's,  who  was  then  Grand  Mar¬ 
shal,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
Prince,  but  in  a  few  years  was  ba¬ 
nished,  and  came  to  an  untimely 
end.  His  house  was  magnificent, 
and  his  family  agreeable  ;  but  1  had 
always  avoided  making  his  acquain¬ 
tance,  as  he  was  no  favourite  with 
the  King  and  his  party.  Dinner  was 
about  half  over,  when  a  bottle  of 
champaigne  burst,  without  being 
touched  by  any  one.  A  piece  of  the 
glass  struck  me  in  the  forehead,  cut 
open  a  vein,  and  my  face,  my  clothes, 
and  the  table,  were  instantly  deluged 
with  blood.  This  caused  a  general 
commotion.  My  wound  was,  how¬ 
ever,  quickly  bound  up,  and  we  sat 
down  again  to  finish  our  dinner.  This 
circumstance  made  a  very  strong  im¬ 
pression  upon  me,  not  from  its  own 
importance,  but  from  its  singular 
connection  with  my  dream,  which, 
but  for  this  curious  coincidence,  I 
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never  should  have  thought  of  again. 
In  a  similar  situation,  many  persons 
would,  I  dare  say,  have  relateil  their 
dream  to  the  coinpany ;  but  this  I 
avoided  doing,  both  at  the  time,  and 
ever  since,  thinking  it  might  only 
subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  su¬ 
perstitious  weakness.  1  even  began 
to  think  it  scarcely  worth  regarding, 
since  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
whole  dream  was  yet  unfulfilled ; 
but  this,  however,  came  to  pass  also, 
about  two  months  afterwards. 

An  opera  dancer,  whose  name  was 
Binetti,  and  whom  1  had  known 
some  time  before  in  London,  came  to 
Warsaw  with  her  husband,  (a  dancer 
also,)  on  her  way  from  Vienna  to  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  was  very  well  received 
by  the  public.  This  1  heard  at  the 
Woiwode’s,  from  the  King’s  own 
mouth ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  meant 
to  engage  her,  for  the  sum  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  ducats,  to  remain  a  week  at 
Warsaw.  Impatient  to  see  her,  and 
to  impart  such  agreeable  tidings,  1 
lost  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to  her 
hotel.  Equally  astonished  at  seeing 
me  in  Warsaw,  and  at  hearing  the 
news  of  the  thousand  ducats,  she 
hastened  to  inform  her  husband,  who, 
as  well  as  herself,  seemed  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  I  told  them,  till 
their  incredulity  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  entrance  of  Prince  Poniatows- 
ky,  who  came  to  announce  the  King’s 
wishes,  and  soon  settled  the  whole 
affair.  Tomatis,  on  whom  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  ballet  devolved, 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  his  gene¬ 
rous  master ;  and  both  the  new-com¬ 
ers  met  with  so  much  applause,  that 
they  were  eventually  engaged  for 
a  whole  year.  This  gave  high  of¬ 
fence  to  Catani,  since  Binetti’s  suc¬ 
cess  eclipsed  her  own,  and  deprived 
her  of  many  adorers  ;  while  Tomatis 
complained  of  the  endless  vexations 
occasioned  him  by  the  enmity  of  the 
fair  rivals.  Binetti,  meanwhile,  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  house  fitted  up  in  the  most 
sumptuous  style,  a  quantity  of  plate, 
a^luxurious  kitchen,  a  choicely-scored 
cellar,  and  shoals  of  admirers,  a- 
mongst  whom  were  conspicuous  the 
Stoleik  Mosezinsky,  ana  the  High 
Chamberlain  Branicki,  the  last  of 
whom  occupied  apartments  in  the 
{^alace,  close  to  those  of  the  King. 


From  this  time  forward,  the  critics 
of  the  pit  were  divided  into  two  par¬ 
ties.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  the  new  favourite,  Catani 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  to 
her.  She  therefore  danced  in  the 
first  ballet,  and  Binetti  in  the  second. 
Whoever  applauded  the  one,  instant¬ 
ly  stopped,  and  even  turned  away, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  other.  For 
old-acquaintance’  sake,  I  should  have 
become  a  champion  of  Binetti’s,  but 
the  whole  family  of  the  Czartorin- 
skys,  and  all  their  connections  and 
adherents,  were  on  the  side  of  Cata¬ 
ni,  and  Prince  Lubomirsky,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  her  most  zealous  admirer. 

I  therefore  could  not  have  given  up 
Catani,  and  joined  the  party  of  her 
rival,  without  incurring  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  all  those  to  whom  1  owed  the 
most.  This  drew  upon  me  the  bit¬ 
terest  reproaches  from  Binetti.  She 
even  required  that  I  should  cease 
to  frequent  the  theatre,  and  threat¬ 
ened  Tomatis  with  a  vengeance 
which  should  make  him  repent  the 
affronts  he  showed  her.  This  threat 
was  expressed  only  in  general  terms  ; 
but  she  soon  began  to  make  poor 
Tomatis  feel  the  consequences  of  her 
hatred.  The  most  devoted  of  her 
lovers  was  Xavier  Branicki,  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Knight  of  the  White 
Eagle,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Uh¬ 
lans,  a  friend  of  the  King’s,  and  a 
man  both  young  and  engaging ;  who, 
after  having  served  six  years  in 
France,  was  now  just  returned  from 
Berlin,  where  he  had  been  negocia- 
ting  affairs  between  the  new  King 
of  Poland  and  Frederick  the  Second. 
To  him  Binetti  confided  her  chagrins, 
conjuring  him  to  revenge  the  inju¬ 
ries  she  endured  from  Tomatis,  who, 
by  her  own  account,  neglectetl  no 
opportunity  of  treating  her  with  in¬ 
dignity.  The  Count,  it  appears, 
must  have  promised,  not  only  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  when  occasion 
should  occur,  but  even  to  create  a 
pretence  for  doing  so ;  and  sinmilar 
enough  was  the  expedient  which  the 
Pole  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  On 
the  20th  of  February,  Branicki  went 
to  the  theatre,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  ballet,  contrary  to  his  cus¬ 
tom,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Catani  in  her 
box.  She  was  changing  her  dress, 
and  had  no  one  with  her  but  Toma¬ 
tis.  Both  of  them  concluded  that 
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Brauicki  must  have  (juarrelietl  with 
Binetti,  and  now  wished  to  afford 
Catani  an  opiwrtunity  for  triumph¬ 
ing  over  her  rival,  on  which,  how¬ 
ever,  she  set  very  little  value,  yet 
did  not  fail  to  receive,  with  all  due 
poliuness,  a  man  whom  it  would 
nave  been  highly  imiwlitic  to  treat 
with  any  mark  of  disresjxjct.  'I'he 
piece  being  ended,  and  Catani  ready 
to  return  home,  Blanicki  jxilitely 
offered  her  his  arm,  leading  her  to 
her  carriage,  which  had  already 
fb'awn  up,  and  leaving  Tomatis  to 
follow.  I  was  standing  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  my  carriage,  as  the  snow' 
was  falling  in  large  flakes.  Catani 
came  down  ;  the  coach -door  w’as 
opcmiHl ;  she  got  in,  and  Branicki 
followetl,  while  Tomatis  stood  by, 
immoveable  with  astonishment.  ‘^Get 
into  my  carriage,  and  drive  after  us,” 
called  out  the  firand  Chamberlain. 
Tomatis  replied,  he  would  enter  no 
carriage  but  his  own,  and  begged  the 
( 'ount  would  have  the  goodness  to 
alight.  “  Go  on,”  said  Branicki  to 
the  coachman.  Tomatis,  however,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  stop,  and  the  man  obey¬ 
ed  his  master.  The  Grand  (’hamber- 
lain,  being  now  compelled  to  alight, 
orderetl  his  hussar  to  give  the  uncivil 
Tomatis  a  box  on  the  ear ;  which 
command  w’as  so  promptly  and  liter¬ 
ally  exccutetl,  that  the  poor  man  had 
no  time  to  think  of  his  sword,  with 
which  he  might  have  defendetl  him¬ 
self  from  such  injurious  treatment. 
I'his,  how’cver,  he  did  not  do,  but 
got  into  his  carriage,  and  drove 
home,  where,  it  is  probable,  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  box  on  the  ear  might 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  evening  repast.  I  had 
l)een  invited  to  sup  with  him,  but, 
after  witnessing  the  insult  he  had 
undergone,  1  felt  little  incliiration  to 
do  80,  and  therefore  returned  to  my 
loilgings  in  an  ill  humour,  and  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  well  convinced  that  a  very 
little  w'ould  have  sufficed  to  draw 
the  same  indignity  u\x)n  myself. 

The  next  dav  this  affair  w'as  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  town.  To- 
inatis  kept  tlie  house  for  a  fortnight, 
and  applied,  in  vain,  to  the  King, 
and  all  his  fiatrons,  for  satisfaction, 
’fhe  King  himself  w  as  at  a  less  what 
redrcM  to  award  to  the  Italian,  as 
Bnmicki  maintaine<l  he  had  only  re- 
<]uited  one  affront  by  anotin  r.  I'o- 


niatis  told  me,  in  confidence,  he 
knew  of  one  effectual  method  of  r^ 
venging  himself,  but  that,  having  laid 
out  forty  thousand  ducats  upon  the 
last  ballet,  the  loss  of  this  sum  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  he 
adopted  a  measure  which  would 
oblige  him  to  fly  the  kingdom.  His 
only  consolations  were  the  attentions 
of  his  friends  amongst  the  great,  who 
now  treated  him  with  redoubled  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  the  favour  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  King,  who,  whether 
at  table,  at  the  theatre,  or  the  pro¬ 
menade,  never  failed  to  notice  him 
in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Bi- 
netti  alone  enjoyed  her  triumph 
undisturbed,  and  took  care  to  show 
her  exultation  whenever  1  happened 
to  meet  wdth  her.  This,  ho^veyer, 
occurred  but  rarely.  I  was  now  em¬ 
ploy  etl  in  writing  for  the  King,  and 
had  some  hopes  of  being  apjxrinted 
his  chief  secretary ;  at  other  times  I 
had  to  play  trisette  with  the  Woi- 
wode,  and  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  the 
Princess,  his  daughter,  who  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  my  society.  On 
the  4th  of  March,  the  day  preceding 
the  name-day  of  the  King's  eldest 
brother,  the  High  Chamberlain,  Casi- 
mir  Poniatow’sky,  there  was  a  grand  • 
dinner  at  Court,  at  which  I  was  pre¬ 
sent.  W  hen  every  one  was  rising, 
after  dinner,  the  King  asked  me  if  I 
intended  going  to  the  Opera,  where 
a  piece  was  to  be  represented,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  Polish  language. 
So  great  a  novelty  interested  every 
one,  yet  could  not  have  the  same  at¬ 
tractions  for  me,  as  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Polish.  This  1  told  the  King, 
who  replied,  that  1  must  not  let  this 
reason  deter  me,  but  ought  to  give 
it  a  trial,  and  must  come  into  his 
box.  1  bowed,  and  obeyed ;  and, 
during  the  performance,  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  King's  chair.  After  the« 
second  Act,  a  ballet  was  given,  in 
which  the  King  w'as  so  much  pleas- 
cil  with  the  dancing  of  Casacci,  a 
Piedmontese,  as  to  clap  his  hands,  a 
very  unusual  mark  of  favour.  I  was 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  Casacci, 
and  the  day  I  dined  wdth  Count 
Poninsky,  he  had  reproached  me  for 
visiting  all  the  other  dancers,  with¬ 
out  introducing  myself  to  her.  I 
therefore  was  tempted,  after  the  bal¬ 
let,  to  leave  the  royal  box,  and  pay 
a  visit  to  Casacci,  in  order  to  com- 
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pliment  her  on  the  high  honour  the 
King  had  paid  her.  On  my  way  to 
her  box,  1  had  to  pass  by  that  of 
Binetti ;  and,  as  the  door  was  open, 

I  stopiicd  tliere  for  a  moment.  Im¬ 
mediately  after.  Count  Branicki  en- 
tcre<l ;  and  he  being  her  acknow¬ 
ledged  admirer,  I  bowed,  made  way 
for  him,  and  repaired  to  the  box  of 
Casacci,  who  was  surprised  at  see¬ 
ing  me,  and  gently  reproached  me 
for  never  liaving  visited  her  before. 
Just  as  1  was  making  her  the  most 
violent  protestations  of  admiration, 
Branicki  entered.  A  few  moments 
before,  I  had  left  him  with  Binetti : 
it  was  therefore  plain  that  he  had 
followed  me,  but  for  wdiat  reason  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  unless  he 
wished  to  seek  ii  quarrel  with  me. 
Bininski,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
his  regiment,  accompanied  him.  1 
rose  up,  on  their  entrance,  not  only 
from  politeness,  but  because  I  was 
really  going  to  leave  the  box.  Bran¬ 
icki,  however,  stopped  me,  saying, 
‘‘  1  have  interrupted  you.  Sir — you 
seem  to  be  a  lover  of  this  lady’s  ?” 
**  I  think  her  most  charming,”  1  re- 
plietl ;  is  not  your  Excellency  of 
the  same  opinion  ?”  “  Undoubted¬ 

ly,”  said  he ;  “  and,  what  is  more, 
/  am  her  lover,  and  I  will  not  brook 
a  rival !”  1  answered,  that,  knowing 
tliis,  1  should  not  think  of  visiting 
her  again.  You  yield  to  me,  then 
said  ne.  “  Most  Certainly,”  1  re¬ 
plied  ;  who  would  not  yield  to  a 
person  like  your  Excellency  Upon 
this,  he  addressed  me  in  terms  too 
gross  either  to  be  borne  or  repeated. 

This  is  rather  too  much,”  said  I, 
quitting  the  box,  looking  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  pointing  to  my 
sword.  Three  or  four  officers  wit¬ 
nessed  the  whole  transaction.  I  had 
not  got  four  steps  from  the  box,  be¬ 
fore  I  heard  myself  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  Venetian  poltroon. 
“  In  tne  field,  not  in  the  theatre, 
Venetian  poltroon  may,  perhaps, 
make  a  Polish  bravo  change  his 
tone,”  said  I,  turning  back,  and 
then  proceeding  towards  the  great 
staircase  which  letl  to  the  street. 
There  I  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
Branicki.  Not  being  deterred  by 
Tomads’s  fear  of  losing  forty  thou¬ 
sand  ducats,  1  should  nave  compel- 
Ictl  him  to  draw  his  sword  on  the 


spot.  He,  however,  did  not  make 
his  appearance ;  and,  being  almost 
petrified,  I  called  my  servants,  and 
ordered  them  to  drive  to  the  Grand 
Woiwode’s,  where  the  King  had 
himself  told  me  he  intended  to  sup. 
When  quietly  seated  in  my  carriage, 

I  turned  over  in  my  mind  all  that 
liad  passed,  and  could  not  help  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  that  I  had  not 
drawn  my  sword  in  the  box,  and 
that  I  had  waited  in  vain  for  Bran¬ 
icki,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tlicatre, 
since  Bininski  being  with  him,  with 
a  sabre  at  his  side,  1  should  have 
had  very  little  chance  of  escaping 
with  life.  The  Poles,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  polished  manners  tliey  have 
adopted,  do  not  belie  their  ancient 
origin.  At  meals,  in  battle,  or  in 
anger,  they  are  still  Sarmatians  and 
Dacians,  whenever  what  they  call 
friendship  is  brought  into  action. 
That  one  man  should  singly  oppose 
another,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
permissible  for  numbers  to  rush  for¬ 
ward  and  massacre  one  individual, 
is  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  1 
saw  plainly  that  Branicki  had  been 
urged  to  follow  me  by  Binetti,  and 
that  he  had  intended  for  me  a  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  with  that  of  Tomatis.- 
The  box  on  the  car,  indeed,  I  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  en¬ 
dure  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  in¬ 
sult  ivas  not  great,  and  three  officers 
had  seen  it  offered  to  me.  My  na¬ 
ture  revolted  at  the  idea  of  bearing 
this  calmly.  Something  must  be 
done.  But  what  ?  Complete  satis¬ 
faction  was  necessary ;  mediation 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  this 
frame  of  mind,  I  arrived  at  the 
Woiwode’s,  determined  to  disclose 
the  whole  affair  to  the  King,  and 
appeal  to  him  for  redress.  The 
Woiwode,  on  seeing  me,  slightly  re¬ 
proached  me  for  having  kept  him 
waiting  so  long,  and  we  sat  down,  as 
usual,  to  trisette.  I  was  his  partner ; 
and  having  played  two  games,  and 
lost  them  both,  he  took  me  to  task 
for  the  blunders  I  had  committed, 
and  asked  me  where  were  nw 
thoughts  }  Four  miles  from  here  , 
our  Highness,”  said  I ;  upon  which 
c  answered,  **  When  a  person  plays 

•  German  miles  are  here  alluded  to, 
one  of  which  Is  equal  to  al)Out  five  Kng- 
lish. 
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triiette  with  a  man  Uke  myself,  who  So  saying,  he  retreated  to  his  cham- 
has  no  otlier  object  in  it  than  amuse-  her.  I  put  on  my  pelisse,  got  into 
iiient,  he  should  not  allow  his  my  carriage,  drove  home,  and  slept 
thoughts  U)  wander  four  miles  from  six  hours.  )V  aking  at  hve  o  clock 
the  game.”  So  saying,  he  threw  in  tlie  morning,  1  delated  in  my 
away  the  cards,  and  began  pacing  up  mind  what  course  I  o^g^  to  pursue, 
and  down  the  room.  1  was  much  Much,  or  nothing !  Ihe  noMiw^  1 
annoyed,  and  walked  to  the  fire-  rejected;  1  must  therefore  decide 
place,  consoling  myself  wdth  think-  for  the  wiacA,*  and,  ccmsequently, 
ing  that  the  King  w'ould  soon  ar-  either  kill  Branicki,  or  oblige  Aim  to 
rive ;  but,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  kill  me,  provided  he  would  honour 
hour,  the  (diamberlain  Pernigoti  cn-  me  so  far  as  to  fight  with  me.  Should 
tered,  to  give  notice  that  his  Majes-  he  insult  me  by  refusing  this,  no- 
ty  was  preventeil  from  coming.  This  thing  remained  but  to  assassinate 
was  like  a  dagger  to  my  heart ;  but  him,  though,  in  doing  this,  I  expos- 


still  I  repressed  my  feelings.  Sup-  ed  myself  to  the  risk  of  perishing  by 
per  was  placed,  and  1  took  my  usual  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  My  re- 


seat,  at  the  left  of  the  M'oiwode.  solution  was  fixed.  The  duel  must 
We  were  eighteen  or  twenty  in  num-  take  place  four  miles  from  Warsaw, 
ber ;  the  ^\'oiwode  scarcely  spoke  to  since  the  Starostei  embraced  a  cir- 
me,  and  the  dishes  passed  me  un-  cuit  of  this  extent  around  the  town ; 
touched.  Before  the  rejiast  was  end-  and  those  who  fought  within  the 
ed,  Prince  (laspar  Luboinirsky,  a  limits  were  amenable  to  a  capital 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  came  punishment.  I  therefore,  with  all 
in,  and  seated  himself  just  opposite  due  forms  of  politeness,  wrote  a 
to  me,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  challenge  to  Branicki,  which  I  will 
On  seeing  me,  he  began,  very  audi-  here  transcribe : 
bly,  expressing  his  regrets  for  what 

had  uassetl.  “  1  am  sorry  for  you,”  March  1776,  5  o  clock  A,M, 

said  ne,  “  but  Branicki  had  drank  noble  sir  ! 

a  great  deal  too  much,  and  no  man  Yesterday  evening,  your  Excellen- 
ot  honour  could  feel  compromised  by  qj  ^-as  pleased  to  insult  me,  without 
what  was  jiaid  by  a  person  in  his  having  either  right  or  cause  for  doing 
condition.^  “  M  hat  has  hapj>ened  .^  *  §0.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  1 

“  W  hat  is  the  matter  ?  w’ere  the  am  in  your  way,  and  that  you  would 
general  questions.  1  answered  not  a  willingly  dismiss  me  from  the  ranks 
word.  Luboinirsky  was  appealed  to  of  the  living.  1  have  both  power 
for  explanation  ;  but  he  replied,  that  and  inclination  for  giving  your  Ex- 
since  1  chose  to  he  silent,  he  must  cellency  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
he  the  same.  1  he  >V oiwode  looked  Have  tne  goodness  to  convey  me  in 
pave,  and  a^ed  me  kindly  what  your  carriage  to  a  place,  wnere,  in 
had  occurretl  between  Branicki  and  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Poland, 
myself.^  hen  supper  is  over,  my  you  would  be  safe  from  punishment, 
I  nnee,  1  replied,  ‘  1  will  jpve  you,  should  1  be  destined  to  fall,  and 
in  pnvau>,  a  true  account  ot  all  that  where,  in  like  manner,  I  should  be 
has  hapjxned.  Imhtterent  subjects  in  security,  should  Heaven  favour 
were  talked  of  during  the  rest  ot  the  so  far  as  to  allow  me  to  kUl  your 
meal,  and  when  all  the  company  Excellency.  The  high  sense  I  eii- 

thr*^Httl »  ^  tertain  of  your  magnanimity  induces 

L  I  noble  Sir,  to  make  you  this  pro- 

usually  retired  to  his  chamber,  where,  position.  ^ 

in  five  or  six  minutes,  I  related  to  ^  i  l 

...L  1  fl*  •  u  •  L  1  i  h^ve  the  honour  to  remain, 

him  the  whole  affair.  He  sighed,  Your  Excellency's 

.yinpathucl  with  me,  and  said  I  _ _ 


were  talked  of  during  the  rest  of  the 
meal,  and  when  all  the  company 
arose,  1  followinl  the  Woiwode  to 


position. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Your  Excellency's 


hV.  i  uT  "  ^*ost  devoted  and  obedient  Servant, 

hail  iiuleed  reason  enough  to  wander 

four  miles  from  the  card-uble.  “  I  Casanova. 

beseech  your  II  igh ness,  said  I,  to  An  hour  before  day-break,  I  sent 
assist  me  with  your  counsel.”  **  In  my  servant  with  this  note  to  the 
thew  sort  of  ^nairs  it  is  impossible  Count's  apartments  in  the  palace, 
to  interfere,  he  replied;  “either  (which,  as  I  before  observed,  were 
much  must  be  done,  or  nothing.”  contiguous  to  those  of  the  king,)  de- 
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siring  him  to  give  it  into  his  own 
hand,  and  to  wait  for  an  answer.  In  ^ 
half  an  hour  I  received  one  to  the 
following  effect : 

SIR, 

I  ACCEPT  your  proposal,  but  re¬ 
quest  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
say  at  what  hour  I  am  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you. 

I  am.  Sir,  ' 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
Branicki, 
Grand  Chamberlain. 

Delighted  witli  my  good  fortune, 

I  lost  no  time  in  answering,  that  I 
would  wait  upon  him  at  six  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ending  our  quarrel  in  sorne 
lace  of  security.  He  replied,  that 

must  appoint  the  weapons  and  the 
place,  and  that  the  whole  thing  must 
be  settled  that  very  day.  Upon  this 
I  sent  him  the  measure  of  my  sword, 
which  was  two-and-thirty  inches, 
still  leaving  to  him  the  choice  of  the 
ground,  provided  it  were  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Starostei.  Immediately 
after,  I  received  the  following  note : 

SIR, 

1  SHALL  consider  it  as  a  favour,  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  coming 
to  me  immediately.  1  send  my  car¬ 
riage  to  fetch  you ;  and  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  &c.  &c. 

Brakicki. 

To  this  I  replied  very  briefly,  that 
business  obliged  me  to  remain  at 
home  the  whole  day ;  and  as  1  was 
quite  determined  not  to  enter  his 
house,  unless  it  were  on  the  road  to 
the  place  where  we  .were  to  fight,  he 
must  excuse  me  for  sending  back  his 
carriage.  An  hour  after,  came  the 
Count  himself,  leaving  his  attendants 
without,  while  he  entered  my  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  sending  away  three  or  four 
persons  who  were  with  me,  on  busi¬ 
ness,  he  then  locked  the  door,  and 
took  his  station  beside  me  on  the  bed, 
on  which  I  was  sitting  at  my  writ¬ 
ing.  As  I  could  not  well  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  all  this,  1  laid 
hold  of  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols, 
which  lay  upon  my  toilette.  I  am 
not  come  here,'*  said  he,  with  the 
intention  of .  murdering  you,  but 
merely  to  give  you  notice,  tnat  when 
1  accept  a  challenge,  1  never  defer 
its  execution  to  the  following  day. 

VOL.  Xf. 


We  must  therefore  fight  to-day,  or 
never." 

“  To  day  it  is  impossible,"  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  Wednesday  is  post-day,  and 
1  have  something  to  finish,  which  I 
must  deliver  to  me  King." 

“  You  can  deliver  it  to  him  after 
we  have  fought,"  said  he ;  “  believe 
me,  there  is  no  danger  of  your  being 
killed ;  and  should  you  fall,  the 
King  would  forgive  you.  Wlien  one 
is  once  dead,  reproaches  cannot  harm 
one." 

But  I  have  got  my  will  to 
make,"  said  1. 

Your  will,  too !  Then  you  are 
reallyafraid  of  dying  !  Make  your¬ 
self  easy — you  need  not  make  your 
will  for  fifty  years  to  come." 

“  But  what  objection,"  said  I, 
can  your  Excellency  have  to  put¬ 
ting  on  the  duel  till  to-morrow  }  * 

A  very  clear  one ;  because  we 
should  both  be  put  under  arrest  to¬ 
day,  by  order  of  the  King." 

“  That  cannot  be,"  I  replied,  un¬ 
less  you  liave  given  his  Majesty  in¬ 
timation  of  the  aflair.'* 

1 !  Y ou  make  me  laugh — I  know 
pretty  well  what  is  fit  to  be  done  on 
these  occasions.  You  have  not  called 
me  out  in  vain.  I  will  give  you  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to-day,  or  never." 

Very  well,  then.  I  have  this 
duel  too  much  at  heart  to  afford  you 
any  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  it. 
Come  and  fetch  me,  therefore,  but 
not  till  after  dinner,  as  1  shall  re¬ 
quire  to  be  fortified  for  the  occasion." 

With  pleasure — /  shall  sup  after 
the  duel.  Apropos — what  was  your 
meaning  in  sending  me  the  measure 
of  your  sword?  I  intend  to  fight 
with  pistols  ;  with  those  whom  I  do 
not  know,  1  never  make  use  of  the 
sword." 

How  do  you  mean  those  whom 
you  do  not  know  ?  1  can  call  twenty 
people  in  Warsaw  to  witness  that  I 
am  no  adept  in  fighting.  I  do  not 
like  to  fight  with  pistols,  and  you 
cannot  obUge  me  to  it.  Here  is  your 
own  letter,  in  which  you  leave  the 
choice  of  the  weapons  to  me." 

That  is  true  enough ;  strictly 
speaking,  you  are  in  the^ri^t,  as  1 
see  1  did  leave  the  choice  with  you. 
But  you  are  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  not  to  consent  to  the  pistols, 
when  I  tell  you  this  will  really  be 
doing  me  a  favour.  It  is  the  least 
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complaisance  you  can  show  me.  In 
reality,  there  is  less  danger  with 
pistols,  as  the  shot  seldom  takes  ef¬ 
fect  ;  and  if  mine  misses,  I  give  you 
my  word  we  will  fight  with  swords, 
as  long  as  ever  you  wish.  Will  you 
then  do  me  this  favour  ?'* 

You  speak  so  eloquently,  I  quite 
delieht  in  listening  to  you,  and  I 
really  am  happy  to  be  able  to  afford 
you  this  barbarous  enjoyment,  in 
which,  after  all,  I  perhaps  may  some¬ 
what  participate  myself.  1  there¬ 
fore  agree  to  the  change  you  propose, 
but  only  on  these  conditions;  You 
shall  bring  two  pistols,  both  of  which 
roust  be  loaded  in  my  presence,  and 
I  must  take  my  choice.  If  we  miss 
our  aim,  we  will  then  fight  with 
swords  till  one  of  us  bleeds,  but  no 
longer.  If  this  satisfies  you,  all  is 
settled,  as  1  am  prepared  for  every¬ 
thing,  even  for  death.  Come  and 
fetch  me  at  three  o'clock,  and  we 
will  choose  a  place  where  the  arm  of 
justice  cannot  reach  us." 

Very  good,"  said  he;  you  are 
really  a  man  worth  knowing.  You 


must  allow  me  to  embrace  you,  but 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  not  to 
say  a  syllable  of  this  to  any  one. 
Should  it  transpire,  we  are  inevitably 
arrested." 

How  can  you  imadne  I  would 
incur  such  a  risk,  when  I  would 
willingly  walk  ten  miles  to  acquire 
the  honour  you  are  going  to  confer 
upon  me  ?" 

So  much  the  better— the  thing 
is  then  settled.  We  meet  again  at 
three  o’clock." 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  me,  I  sealed 
up  all  the  King's  papers,  and  sent  for 
Campioni,  the  opera  dancer,  a  man 
in  whom  I  knew  I  might  confide. 

You  will  give  me  back  this  packet 
in  the  evening,"  said  I,  if  I  am 
then  alive;  if  not,  carry  it  to  the 
King,  and  explain  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  but  bear  in  mind,  that 
1  am  for  ever  dishonoured,  if  a  word 
of  this  transpires  beforehand,  and 
that  any  indiscretion  on  your  part 
would  make  me  your  most  inveterate 
enemy." 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next*) 
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Register  of  Births-^The  Surgeons  Apprentice, 

Some  say  my  pen  on  woe  delights  to  dwell, 

'fhe  crimes  and  sufferings  of  mankind  to  tell : 

More  light,  1  own — more  pleasing  were  the  theme. 
To  paint  the  world  as  youthful  lovers  dream  ; 

But  truth  requires,  that,  with  impartial  hand, 

1  take  my  facts  as  they  recorded  stand  : 

My  present  extracts  I  with  CTief  relate. 

The  truth  confirm,  that  Folly  makes  our  Fate. 
AVith  giddy  head,  light  heart,  and  wayward  mind. 
We  plunmng  sink,  and  call  our  stars  unkind. 

Apin  I  dip  my  warning  pen,  to  shew 
What  sad  misfortunes  from  our  follies  flow. 

John  Marshall  was  a  sprightly,  thoughtless  boy  ; 
His  days  were  pleasure,  and  his  nights  were  joy  ; 
In  Fashion’s  train  a  sprucely-scented  fool. 

He  squir’d  the  ladies  ere  he  left  the  school ; 

In  dress  a  fop— to  fiddle,  dance,  and  sing— 

'I'o  run  the  round  in  fluttering  Pleasure’s  ring _ 

To  smile,  and  prattle  nonsense  with  the  fair— 

For  these  he  liv’d,  and  had  no  other  care : 

Fi^  what  the  world  calls  vice,  the  lad  was  free, 
n  u  not  licentious,  nor  a  debauchee ; 

But  he  in  trifling  pass’d  his  time  away. 

For  ever  thoughtless,  and  for  ever  gay  ; 
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Behind  a  surgeon’s  counter,  novels  read— 

Shut  shop— went  out— at  two,  came  home  to  bed. 

Kate  Logan  bloom’d — a  beauty  of  sixteen. 

And  was — what  girls  in  nonage  oft  are  seen. 

In  short,  the  maiden  was  John’s  counterpart. 

Her  head  as  empty,  and  as  light  her  heart ; 

She  dress’d,  she  flirted,  flutter’d  on  the  wing, 

A  gaudy  butterfly,  in  early  spring ; 

Unapprehensive  of  the  April  storm. 

That  yet  might  come,  to  spoil  her  slender  form. 

Her  father’s  house  was  just  across  the  street ; 

And  from  the  window  oft  their  eyes  would  meet ; 

He  gaz’d  delighted  on  the  lovely  fair. 

And  she  admir’d  his  gait  and  graceful  air ; 

He  sent  a  ticket  to  an  annual  ball. 

Her  heart  exulted  at  the  welcome  call : 

How  slowly  pass’d  the  lingering  hours  away. 

Till  came  the  dear,  the  long-expected  day  ! 

She  gaz’d  around  her  in  the  crowded  room. 

On  every  side  a  blaze  of  youthful  bloom  ; 

Delight  and  envy  whirl’d  her  teeming  brain ; 

But  John’s  attentions  sooth’d  her  mental  pain ; 

He  led  her  out,  to  join  a  country-dance. 

They  pair’d  and  cross’d,  exchanging  glance  for  glance ; 
With  fairy  lightness,  gliding  o’er  the  floor. 

She  ne’er  bad  felt  such  dear  deUght  before ; 

Beaux  ogled,  smil’d,  and  bow’d  on  every  side. 

She  simper’d,  blush’d,  and  snread  her  triumphs  wide ; 
Well  did  her  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes  impart 
The  foolish  fluttering  of  her  little  heart. 

John  led  her  home — next  morning  made  his  call— 
Discuss’d  the  pleasures  of  the  festive  ball ; 
i  The  mother  soon  invited  him  to  tea, 

I  Next  daily  visits  follow’d,  frank  and  free  ; 

I  He  in  the  parlour  chatted,  laugh’d  and  talk’d, 

^  And  then,  with  Kate,  alone  in  twilight  walk’^ 

With  fond  romantic  girls,  and  giddy  boys,^ 

Love  seems  a  paradise  of  fairy  joys ; 

And,  to  secure  a  lease  of  bliss  for  life, 

Thev  blindly  hasten  to  be  man  and  wife': 

So  thought  and  felt,  so  acted  John  and  Kate^ 

Resolv’d  to  wed,  and  rush  upon  their  fate. 

Both  parents  tried  their  ardour  to  restrain. 

But  found  all  counsel  and  remonstrance  vain  ; 

For  when  the  fond  impatient  lovers  felt. 

That  nought  the  stubborn  parents’  hearts  would  melt. 
To  reach  the  promis’d  land  they  changed  the  scene. 
And  tied  the  mystic  knot  at  Gretna  Green ! 

The  sun  of  love  ne’er  shed  a  brighter  noon. 

Than  the  rich  splendour  of  their  honey-moon ; 
Entranced  the  pair  in  necromantic  bower. 

Without  a  thought  beyond  the  present  hour. 

They  home  return’d,  and,  kneeling,  were  forgiven ; 
That  cloud  dispell’d  from  their  connubial  heaven. 
Another  came  they  could  not  turn  aside. 

How  they  should  for  their  future  wants  nrovide. 

The  parents  tried  to  make  the  best  of  baa. 

And  took  a  shop,  therein  to  fix  the  lad ; 

Above  the  door  a  gilded  mortar  placed. 

The  window  shelves  with  colour’d  water  graced. 
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InTited  all,  who  held  their  lives  in  care. 

To  purchase  physic,  health,  and  safety  there. 

The  field  was  narrow— John,  unknown  to  fame, 

His  rival  thriving,  and  had  gain’d  a  name ; 

John’s  custom  little,  and  his  practice  less, 

Kate  kill'd  his  languor  in  a  game  at  chess ; 

Then  they  would  fondle,  trifle,  flirt,  and  toy  ; 

But  sweets  too  luscious  still  the  soonest  cloy  : 

And  daily  groping  in  an  empty  till. 

Was  not  the  way  life’s  growing  cares  to  kill ; 

Yet  Love,  intent  his  drooping  mind  to  cheer, 

Ciave  hopes  a  father’s  name  would  glad  his  ear ; 
These  hopes  fulfill’d,  with  joyous  heart  he  saw. 

He  kiss’d  his  son  and  Katherine,  in  the  straw  ; 

**  His  lovely  cherub,  with  his  mother’s  smile,”  ^ 
He  cried,  “  will  now  life’s  languid  hours  beguile.” 
A  month  or  two  both  parents  hugg’d  the  boy. 

As  Miss  her  doll,  or  any  darling  toy  ; 

But  soon  they  found  him  turn’d  a  squalling  brat. 
Whose  cries  and  clamour  spoil’d  their  fondling  chat. 


If  mortals  laugh,  or  cry,  or  wake,  or  sleep. 

The  wheels  of  time  their  constant  motion  keep : 

81ow  o’er  their  heads  another  year  has  pass’d. 

And  Poverty’s  dark  shades  were  thickening  fast. 

John  found  that  Katherine’s  cheek  had  lost  its  bloom  ; 
And  on  his  brow  she  mark’d  the  low’ring  gloom ; 

On  love  they  once  could  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup. 

But  found  it  now  an  almost  empty  cup. 

She  sigh’d  and  wept ;  John  frown’d  and  rail’d  at  fate, ) 


His  sidelong  glance  accusing  hapless  Kate ; 

And  both  deplor’d  their  folly,  when  too  late. 

While  they  with  want,  and  mowing  coldness  strove, 
A  daughter  came,  a  second  [uedge  of  love ; 

But  ci^it  gone — accounts  and  bills  unpaid. 

Their  ruin  could  no  longer  be  delay’d, 

^Vhat  could  he  do  ?  or  whither  steer  his  course  ? 

A  (ireenland  whale-ship  seem’d  his  best  resource. 
He  sail’d  to  lasting  day,  and  polar  frost ; 

By  icebergs  crush’d,  the  hapless  ship  was  lost ! 

On  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Aberdeen, 

The  shipwreck’d  crew  forsook  the  dreary  scene  : 
O’ercome  with  travel,  hunger,  care,  and  pain. 

And  cloth’d  in  rags,  John  found  his  home  again  ; 
And  came  in  time  an  infant  boy  to  bring. 

For  holy  unction,  from  the  sacred  spring : 

Before  the  font  he  stood,  with  aspect  wild ; 

1  mourn’d  the  parents,  while  I  bless’d  the  child  ! 

Ah  !  how  unlike  the  giddy,  thoughtless  pair. 

When  John  was  gay,  and  Kate  a  blooming  fair ! 

His  mirth  forgot,  her  blushing  beauty  fled. 

They  hide  their  sorrows  in  an  humble  ied. 


Such  are  the  woes  by  childish  folly  wrought ; 

Such  is  experience— Ah !  too  dearly  bought ! 

To  cool  the  fever  of  the  youthful  brain. 

Ye  fond  and  thouglitless,  read— let  me  not  sing  in  vain. 


Register  of  Marriages. —  IFiduw  WHmot. 

Tiir  prudent  surgeon,  with  a  tender  heart, . 
In  danger’s  hour  performs  a  painful  part ; 
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With  daring  hand^  essays  his  nicest  skilly 
Unknowing  whether  he  shall  cure  or  kill : 

But  there  are  others^  in  a  different  sphere^ 

A^Tio,  if  in  duty's  track  they  onward  steer. 

Must  often  ponder,  and  proceed  with  pain. 

Then  grieve,  to  find  they've  thought  and  toil'd  in  vain. 

The  faithful  shepherd,  who  his  flock  would  guide. 
Must,  for  their  safety,  with  their  food  provide ; 

With  watchful  eye,  and  ann  in  duty  bold. 

From  foul  infection  must  preserve  the  fold : 

In  barren  wastes  if  they,  untended,  stray, 

•  They  fall  the  victims  of  the  beasts  of  prey  ; 

Or,  faint  with  hunger,  in  the  desart  die. 

The  guilty  shepherd  loitering  careless  by. 

But  he  may  err,  by  too  much  care  and  toil  ;  , 

For  there  is  danger  in  too  rank  a  soil ; 

Disease  will  often  from  indulgence  rise. 

Too  flowery  pastures,  and  too  humid  skies ; 

Thus  some,  neglected,  mourn  their  hapless  lot, 

.  ^  And  others,  fed  to  foul  repletion,  rot. 

Hence  judgment  ever  should  with  care  unite. 

In  all  who  wish  to  guide  their  flocks  aright ; 

But  stragglers  still  their  wayward  course  will  hold. 
Leap  o'er  the  fence,  and  wander  from  the  fold. 

= — Enough — I  check  my  moralising  strain  ; 

For  shepherds  watch,  and  parsons  preach  in  vain. 

Dame  Wilmot  was  a  farmer's  widow  meek, 

I'he  rose  of  summer  faded  on  her  cheek  ; 

But  still  the  lustre  of  her  sparkling  eye 
Seem'd  like  the  sun  in  autumn's  cloudless  sky  ; 

Ten  times  had  winter  howl'd  around  her  head. 

Since  David  Wilmot  mingled  with  the  dead ; 

His  call  was  sudden,  and  nis  death  deplor'd. 

The  rich  esteem'd  him,  and  the  poor  ador'd  ; 

Of  gentle  manners,  independent  mind. 

His  hand  was  liberal,  and  his  heart  was  kind ; 

The  counsellor  of  youth,  the  friend  of  age. 

His  name  was  blazon'd  fair  on  virtue's  page  ; 

And  in  my  flock,  when  David  Wilmot  died, 

I  felt  a  blank  not  easily  supplied. 

He  left  one  son,  his  cultur  a  farm  to  heir, 

A  niinor  still,  besides  three  daughters  fair. 

In  nonage  all,  left  to  no  guardian's  trust ; 

For  he  was  hurried  to  his  kindred  dust ; 

But  he  died  well,  as  Cits  and  Bankers  say. 

And  left  his  family  in  a  thriving  way ; 

His  farm  well  stock'd,  with  store  of  treasur'd  wealth. 
The  children  stout,  the  widow  rich  in  health : 

Dame  Wilmot  (ever  seen,  in  wedded  life. 

The  careful  mother  and  the  bustling  wife,) 

Sat  with  her  children,  plunged  in  grief  profound  ; 

But  Time,'  that  brings  a  balm  for  every  wound. 
Remov'd  the  load  wluch  press'd  upon  her  mind. 

And  bade  her  live  for  those  still  left  behind  ; 

She  vrip'd  her  tears,  the  rising  sigh  suppress'd. 

For  business,  with  its  crowding  cares,  distress’d. 

Her  debts  discharged,  and  each  incumbrance  clear'd. 
Beyond  her  hopes  the  surplus  stock  appear'd ; 

And  still  she  hop'd,  beneath  her  guarman  charge. 

To  see  each  annual  balance  yet  enlarge.  ■ 
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For  this  she  rose  with  morning’s  earliest  light, 

Her  eye  was  everywhere  till  closing  night  *, 

Whether  the  summer  scorch'd,  or  winter  froze. 

The  first  to  rise,  the  last  to  seek  repose. 

Thus  time  stole  on,  and  John,  her  only  son, 

•  Had  reach’d  the  long-\visli*d  age  of  twenty-one , 

And,  farther,  her  maternal  heart  to  cheer, 

Her  daughters  now  in  beauty’s  bloom  appear ; 

But  few  without  a  sigh  have  power  resign  d ; 

It  sheds  a  secret  pleasure  o’er  the  mind ;  ^  4 

From  Dowager  Queen,  down  to  the  yeoman  s  dame. 

The  joy  is  equal,  and  the  sigh  the  same ; 

And  widow  Wilmot,  stript  of  her  command. 

Laid  down  the  reins  with  cold,  reluctant  hand  ;  \ 

Her  daughters,  too,  were  grown  like  may-lioles  tall ; 

She  felt  her  pleasure  with  their  romping  pall ; 

She  thought  it  strange  ''  Mamma”  from  such  to  hear. 

And’  **  Mother”  was  as  hateful  to  her  ear ; 

Erewhile,  the  maidens  were  her  joy  and  pride ; 

But  now,  she  loath’d  to  find  them  at  her  side  ; 

Thus  housewives  say,  at  seasons  hens  arc  seen 
To  peck  and  chace  their  chickens  from  the  green  ; 

For  though  Dame  M'ilmot’s  fortieth  year  was  past. 

She  round  her  still  a  twinkling  eye  could  cast. 

Ten  years  of  widowhood  had  stole  behind. 

And  no  such  dreams  disturb’d  the  woman’s  mind ; 

But  she  was  then  employ’d  in  worldly  care ; 

She  now  was  idle,  and  had  cash  to  spare ; 

And  Fancy  will  the  vacant  mind  employ. 

In  fairy  dreams  of  fond  ideal  joy  ; 

Can  paint  anew  youth’s  dear  enraptur’d  reign. 

And  whisper — M’e  can  live  it  o’er  again. 

So  thought  Dame  Wilmot,  when  her  mirror  shew’d 
A  cheek,  where  late  and  lingering  beauty  glow’d : 

’Twas  not,  ’tis  true,  the  blush  that  youth  bestows — 

The  glowing  richness  of  the  half-blowm  rose ; 

But  while  she  gaz’d,  she  thought  her  face  might  charm. 

And  dreams  of  former  days  would  all  her  bosom  warm. 

Frank  Dickson  was  a  father’s  only  child. 

And  born  when  fortune’s  sun  serenely  smil’d ; 

Parental  fondness,  to  each  failing  blind. 

Believ’d  that  pertness  spoke  superior  mind ; 

Indulg’d,  caress’d,  the  lad  was  sent  to  school. 

And  from  the  college  came,  not  quite  a  fool : 

For  he  could  Logic  chop,  and  Latin  speak. 

And  read  my  weekly  text  in  mt-hook  Greek  : 

He  every  Sunday  sought  the  house  of  pray’r. 

And  most  devout  was  his  appearance  there ; 

In  penitential  chaunt,  or  cheerful  song. 

His  voice  resounded  o’er  th’  assembled  throng ; 

In  tAis  it  rose,  with  full-ton’d,  mellow  swell. 

In  Mo/,  with  melting  cadence,  softly  fell; 

And  then,  so  much  expression  in  his  face. 

He  seem’d  a  pattern  in  our  holy  place. 

Few  could  with  him  in  form  and  mien  compare. 

His  stature  tall,  and  graceful  w’as  his  air ; 

No  e^nced  fop,  his  dress  was  neat  and  trim, 

Hu  shoulders  broad,  fuU  chest,  and  well-tum’d  limb : 

^  piercing  lustre  of  his  keen  dark  eye 

as  like  the  bird  s  that  braves  the  sun-bright  skv  ; 
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Of  smooth  address^  and  eloquent  of  tongue— 

To  these  externals  add — the  lad  was  young. 

Such  was  Frank  Dickson  forty  years  ago  ; 

What  he  is  now^  some  future  page  may  show. 

Dame  Wilmot  met  him  ux  a  joyous  hour, 

AVTien  jest  and  frolic  flew  with  licens’d  power ; 

'Twas  at  a  wedding-feast,  where  all  were  gay. 

Courtship  and  love  the  topics  of  the  day: 

He  was  engaging,  courteously  polite ; 

And  unperceiv’d  stole  on  the  shades  of  night : 

With  mirth  surrounded,  and  the  circling  glass. 

The  light-wing’d  hours  like  minutes  o’er  us  pass  ; 

The  purple  tide  flows  brisk  in  ev’ry  vein. 

And  Prudence  rules  the  tongue  with  slacken’d  rein. 
Frank  saw  the  widow  safe  to  her  abode  ; 

And  some  folks  say  they  linger’d  on  the  road— 

Why  should  I  here  prolong  my  limping  strain  ? 

Each  with  the  other  pleas’d,  they  met  again. 

On  Rumour’s  wings  the  tale  was  blaz’d  abroad— 

1  paus’d,  and  felt,  the  duty  which  I  ow'd 
As  shepherd,  placed  o’er  all  my  flock  to  watch, 

Bade  me  prevent  this  wild,  preposterous  match. 

1  sought  the  widow,  and  witn  plainness  spoke — 

She  thank’d  me  kindly — said  ’twas  all  a  joke ; 

But  though  her  ton^e  the  gossip  tale  denied, 

I  mark’d  a  blush  which  Nature  could  not  hide  ; 
Methought  her  s])arkling  eyes,  too,  seem’d  to  say. 

Preach  as  you  please !  I  will  my  heart  obey  !  ’ 

Frank  well  was  skill’d  in  flattery’s  pleasing  art. 

And  knew  the  w'ay  to  win  a  widow’s  neart ; 

She  might  assume  the  matron’s  stately  pride. 

But  had  no  fears — no  virgin  blush  to  hide ; 

Ere  long.  Love  found  them  in  a  melting  mood— 

And  they  before  me  at  the  altar  stood ! 

» 

Love,  said  I  ? — ’twas  a  passion  less  sublime ! 

In  both  a  folly,  bordering  on  a  crime  ; 

For  since  his  reign  on  earth  was  first  begun. 

Love  never  maten'd  the  mother  with  the  son. 

I  ptint,  where  principle  and  prudence  meet. 

The  bridegroom  virtuous,  and  the  bride  discreet. 

That  both  may  lead  a  calm  and  easy  life  ; 

But  not  what  Nature  meant  for  man  and  wife ! 

She  blush’d  and  simper’d,  as  her  hand  he  took ; 

But  careless  ease  was  in  her  bridegroom’s  look ; 

1  mark’d  with  sorrow  his  indifferent  air. 

While  I,  with  fervour,  pour’d  the  nuptial  pray’r  ; 

’Twas  not,  indeed,  the  pray’r  of  faith  with  me — 

From  what  I  saw — I  fear’d  for  what  might  be  ! 

And  when  the  bride  was  from  the  altar  led, 

I  thought  Misfortune  hover’d  o’er  hor  head. 

The  torch  of  Hymen  gleam’d,  r,mk  both  were  bless’d  ; 
He  of  a  wife  and  treasur’d  wealth  possess’d ; 

Fond  and  confiding  in  the  favour’d  youth. 

She  trusted  all  to  honour,  love,  and  truth  ; 

Gold,  bills,  and  bonds,  all  given  to  his  control — 

The  longest  liver  to  possess  the  whole. 

Two  months,  or  so,  young  Four-and- twenty’s  arms 
Were  fondly  clasp’d  round  Five-and-forty’s  charms ; 
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And  Mt»  Dickwn  bak’d  in  ftiry  ^wer. 

Her  doting  love  still  kinder  every  hour.  ,  % 

Time  ftnn'd  her  dame^  but  cool  d  her  husband  s  do^vn  ^ 

By  but*ness  call'd^  he  oftener  went  to  town  i 
But  still  the  fire  would  in  her  bwom  bum. 

As  Slid  she  sign’d,  and  vratch^d  his  late  return. 

One  year  of  love  had  scarce  their  union  crown  d. 

When  Frank  at  home,  by  day,  was  seldom  found ; 

While  ev*ry  art  in  vain  Dame  Dickson  tried,  ^ 

She  simper  d,  o^ed,  reason’d,  smil’d,  and  sigh  d. 

At  mom  he  left  her,  wiih  a  careless  air. 

Abroad  to  roam,  but  seldom  told  her  where  ; 

And  she  would  mope  alone  till  past  midnight. 

Sometimes  would  sit  till  mom’s  returning  light ; 

Then  would  she  heave  the  sad,  reproachful  sigh, 

’fhe  big^tear  trembling  in  her  downcast  eye ; 

WMe  Frank,  with  countenance  compos’d  and  cool. 

Would  calmly  say,  she  was  a  snivelling  fool. 

When  man  and  wife  in  bitter  words  reply. 

Respect  will  cease,  and  cold  contempt  is  nigh  ; 

Then  slighted  Love — if  Love  has  e’er  been  tliere. 

Takes  leave  for  ever  of  the  hapless  pair ; 

And  in  his  place  fell  Jealousy  succeeds, 

Whose  fangs  strike  deeper,  as  the  victim  bleeds : 

The  deadly  venom  fir’d  Dame  Dickson’s  breast. 

And  every  glance  the  demon’s  power  confess’d : 

Thus,  while  she  felt  her  heart  with  anguish  wmng, 

Reproach  fiow’d  copious  from  her  fluent  tongue. 

Frank  felt  he  had  no  measures  now  to  keep. 

And,  all  unmov’d,  beheld  his  partner  weep ; 

For  ever  set  his  inild  domestic  sun — 

Her  sullen  gloom  and  stormy  r^e  to  shun. 

With  sensu^  bliss  he  sooth’d  his  sordid  soul. 

The  rambler’s  table,  and  the  toper’s  bowl ; 

And  beauty,  more  congenial  to  nis  mind, 

A  syren  fair,  whose  sm^e  was  ever  kind. 

^  His  slmhted  wife  thus  shunn’d,  despis’d,  and  scorn’d. 

Now  rav’d  in  frenzy,  now  in  anguish  mourn’d. 

And  sigh’d,  impatient,  for  the  welcome  hour. 

When  death  should  free  her  fmm  a  tyrant’s  power. 

Nor  less  the  husband’s  anxious  wish  to  part, 

He  hop’d  that  pride  and  scorn  would  break  her  heart. 

But  both  were  doom’d  their  folly  to  deplore ; 

And,  thirty  years  of  sin  and  suffering  o’er. 

Dame  Dickson’s  weary  head  was  laid  at  rest. 

And  Frank  his  freedom  and  her  wealth  possess’d— 

His  future  fate  may  afterwards  appear 
Amidst  the  annals  of  some  later  year. 


RegUter  of  Buriali,^Andrew  Darling. 

That  green  sod  covers  Andrew  Darli?ig’s  head, 
Fot  whom  no  si^  was  heav’d,  no  tear  was  shed ; 
^8  nch  relations,  in  the  pari^  round, 

^  him  like  his  early  fortunes,  ftown’d. 

At  it  by  the  teacher  was  confess’d, 

u  his  scholars,  Andrew  read  the  best : 
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On  Ovid;  Horace;  and  the  Mantuan  bar^  ^ 

He  ponder’d  nightly;  with  a  fond  regard. 
t|  When  call’d  to  join  his  father  on  the  farm; 

I  He  thought  with  rapture  on  **  each  rural  i^arm 

I  But  Andrew’s  father  farm’d  by  other  rules 

I  Than  Virgil’s  Georgios;  and  the  classic  schools  t 

I  Thus;  sire  and  son  opinion  would  divide; 

I  *  And  still  with  Andrew;  Maro  must  decide ; 

I  Their  wranglings  oft  to  keen  contention  led ; 

I  But  other  whims  soon  fill’d  the  scholar’s  head* 


He  met  Bell  Modely  at  the  village  fair> 

A  sprightly  damsel,  with  a  jaunty  air ; 

Her  eyes  were  bright^  good  nature  in  ^r  fac^ 

£adi  motion  easy,  and  she  danced  with  grace  ;  . 

Her  slender  ancle,  in  silk  stocking  neat. 

As  o’er  the  floor  she  tripp’d;  with  fairy  feet. 

With  fascination  fix’d  the  Molar’s  gaze; 

As  light  she  bounded  through  the  mirthful  maze. 
With  hinds  and  villa^-maids;  of  manners  free. 
Restraint  was  banish’d-^all  was  jollity : 

But  Bell  in  modesty  superior  shone  ; 

In  dress  and  manners  graceful,  mov’d  ilone. 

She  was  a  wench  of  admiratioii  vain;  ^ 

Her  pride;  to  have  some  danglers  in  her  train ;  S 
The  mare  the  better;  was  her  maxim  still ;  ^ 

Her  beauty  lur’d  them ;  and  the  maid  had  skill  ^  ^ 
To  kindle  hopes,  and  still  preserve  her  heart ;  ^ 

The  fire  she  felt  not  she  could  well  impart. 

For  she  could  ogle;  trifle;  smile,  and  toy, 

Now  blushing  fondness,  next  reserv’d  anid  coy  j 
Could  lure  the  bashful  and  restrain  the  bold,. 

And  over  both  her  sure  dominion  hold :  . 

Such  was  the  flirt,  the  gay,  but  cold  coquette^ 

Who  now  had  Andrew  in  her  silken  net. 

He  watched  her  motions— join’d  her  on  the  road> 
^Vhile  every  nerve  with  tingling  rapture  glow’d  ; 

And  b^’d  the  happiness  her  steps  to  tend. 

And  se^er  safely  to  her  journey^ s  end. 

With  well^feign’a  modesty,  and  tirgin  pride. 

She  long  refus’d — ^reluctantly  complied ; 

’Twas  tm'ee  long  miles;  he  wought  them  scaTeely  one. 
And  deeply  sign  d  to  find  his  pl^ure  done. 

How  long  they  stood,  while  parting  at  the  stile— 

How  soft  her  blush— ^w  sweet  her  dimpling  smile. 
He  never  told,  and  none  was  aritness  there ;  % 

Home  he^retum’d — to  dream,  but  not  despair. 

No  longer  now  was  lofty  Virgil  read — 

Bell  M^elv;  love,  and  Ovid  fill’d  his  head ; 

And  while  behind  the  trenching  plough  he  strode» 
Romantic  scenes  and  sunbright^los  glow’d ; 

Above,  around  him.  Fancy’s  m^c  wand 
Led  him  in  Love’s  delightiul  fairy  land  ! 

Still  it  was  but  the  fever  of  the  brain. 

His  heart;  imtouch’d,  had  never  felt  the  pain. 

Such  is  the  pasiaon  lovn-eick  boys  a£&ct ; 

’fhe  reins  of  Fancy  laid  on  Folly's  nedk,  iwr*  -/iji/ 
Away  she  canters,  in  a  davioas  track, 

The  giddy  li^^t  bounding  on  her  back  ; 

Till  in  the  wild-«MMe  chace,  tuythe, 

She  founder’d;  MLs,  and  flings  him  hi 
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Thus  Andrew  rode,  careering  on  his  way, 

\Vhile  Love's  Elysium  fair  before  him  lay  ; 

Bell  Modelv’s  eye  the  bright,  the  polar  star, 

To  guide  his  course,  through  trackless  fields  alar, 
l^ve  in  his  head,  and  Ovid  on  his  tongue, 

His  passion  in  poetic  strains  was  sung ; 

I'he  song  display’d  his  memory’s  treasur’d  store, 

A  splendid  mass  of  mythologic  lore ; 

And  there,  above  each  fair  of  classic  fame. 

In  sounding  verse,  stood  Bella  Modely’s  name 
As  Hebe  lovely,  with  Minerva’s  air, 

( 'haste  as  Diana,  and  as  Venus  fair ! 

('ould  she  resist  such  soft  and  flattering  lays. 

Or  scorn  a  lover  who  in  verse  could  praise  ? 

•  'Fhough  Bell  thought  reading  but  romantic  stuft — 
Herself  the  subject — these  were  well  enough  ! 

Yet  had  they  flow’d  to  some  sweet  rural  air. 

The  Cottage  Maid^  or  Jockey  to  the  Fair, 

Her  name  might  then  have  o’er  the  parish  rung — 

Her  praise  the  theme  of  every  ploughman’s  tongue  ! 

So  thought  the  fair  ;  but  on  her  poet  smil’d  ; 

He  sigh  u,  she  blush’d,  and  all  his^oubts  beguil'd. 
Again  Love  led  him  on  the  joyous  way. 

When  golden  twilight  gleam’d  her  parting  ray  : 

As  An&w  lightly  cross’d  the  woodland  sere. 

The  sound  of  secret  converse  echoed  near ; 

As  on  his  ear  the  murmur’d  whisper  fell. 

He  paus'd  and  listen’d — sure  'twas  lovely  Bell ! 

Light  o’er  the  gras,  with  stealing  step  he  trode, 

Then,  cautious,  crept  along  the  flow  ry  sod  ; 

Beneath  a  shrub,  in  silent  ambush  laid. 

He  saw  before  him,  in  the  secret  shade. 

Bell  Modely  lean  on  farmer  Barton’s  breast. 

His  brawny  arm  around  her  slender  waist : 

He  twin’d  a  ribbon  in  her  flowing  hair, 

And  softly  said,  “  Now,  hear  me,  lovely  fair  ! 

Idke  Andrew  Darling,  1  cannot  rehearse 
Y our  matchless  charms,  and  praise  in  sounding  verse  ; 
But  I  can  love — and  now,  these  charms  to  deck. 

Come,  let  me  bind  this  trinket  round  your  neck ; 

And  when  you  see  it  in  the  morning  shine. 

Say  which  becomes  you — Andrew’s  gift,  or  mine  ?” 
Her  slender  neck  the  glittering  toy  embraced ; 

Her  braided  hair  his  fi^’d  ribbon  graced  ; 

She  smil’d — ^he  did — wnat  Andrew  never  dar’d — 

And  on  her  ripe  lip  found  his  rich  reward  ! 

Then  with  a  sigh,  Could  I  like  Andrew  sing, 

\  our  nama,  my  love,  should  o’er  om*  vallies  ring  !” 

“  Speak  not  of  him  !  I  loathe  his  name  to  hear ! 

His  rhyming  nonsense  pains  my  wearied  car — 

I  read  it  once,  before  ’twas  seen  by  you — 

And  never  since,  nor  e’er  intend  to  do ! 

Then  teaze  me  not  with  him — a  boy  from  school ! 

He  s  poor — a  pedant — poet — and  a  fool !” 

Contempt,  like  water,  cools  the  fiercest  flame. 

And  Andrew  sicken’d  at  Miss  Modely’s  name ; 

A j  schtdar’s  head  was  far  from  sound. 

And  beauty  s  glance  was  sure  his  peace  to  wound. 

He  saw  Eliza— sought  her  heart  to  gain — 

But  not  by  song,  and  soft  Oviditn  strain  ; 
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He  tried,  with  studious  care,  her  taste  to  find, 

What  present  most  would  please  the  fair  one’s  mind  : 

She  was  a  dreamer — and  a  lottery  priac — 

A  thousand  pounds,  in  sleep,  had  bless’d  her  eyes— - 
And  she  was  sure  her  dreams  were  always  true — 

But  niggard  Fate  forbade  her  fortune  to  pursue. 


The  hint  was  plain — a  ticket  Andrew  bought, 

A  free-will  offering  to  Love’s  altar  brought ; 

As  Bishops  blush  when  they  refuse  a  see. 

Or  Lawyers  leering  at  the  golden  fee ; 

So  blush’d  Kliza,  simper’d,  smil’d,  and  took 
The  gift  of  Fortune  with  delighted  look  ; 

And  said,  with  pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

Dear  Sir,  ’tis  mutual,  whether  blank  or  prize.” 

“  No — this,  or  that — your  heart,  your  hand  is  mine ! 

To  these  my  hopes,  my  wishes  1  confine — 

In  wealth  or  poverty  you  are  my  bride ; 

And  death  alone  our  hearts  shall  e’er  divide  !” 

Time  speeds  along,  and  Fortune's  wheel  goes  round — 
The  ticket’s  drawn — a  prize  ! — ten  thousand  pounds ! 

On  wings  of  Love  delignted  Andrew  flew, 

'fhe  gate  of  Eden  opening  on  his  view ; 

“  C’ome,  generous  friend !”  she  cried,  “  receive  your  part 
No — all  is  mine,  in  lov'd  Eliza's  heart  I” 

“  What ! — have  it  all  ?”  with  playful  stnile  she  said ; 
Yes,”  Andrew  cried,  and  clasn’d  the  blushing  maid ; 
Come,  name  the  day  that  shall  our  hands  unite  !” 

She  tapp'd  his  cheek,  and  said,  No — not  to-night !” 

Love  led  him  to  Eliza  twice  a-week. 

And  still  he  saw  fresh  roses  on  her  cheek ; 

But  ere  a  month — a  little  month  had  fled, 

Dick  Trap  Eliza  to  the  altar  led  ! 

This  was  too  much,  and  more  than  man  could  bear) 

And  Andrew  roam'd,  his  heart  indifferent  where ; 

But  studied  so  to  steer  his  wayward  flight. 

That  woman’s  smile  no  more  should  blast  his  sight : 
Then  in  resentment  for  his  fate  severe. 

Enroll’d  himself  a  British  Grenadier — 

Cross’d  the  Atlantic — with  the  Yankees  fought. 

And  toil’d,  and  bled,  and  barren  laurels  sought ; 

But  step-dame  Fortune  ever  prov’d  unkind. 

He  home  return'd,  but  left  a  leg  behind  ! 

A  hut  he  rear'd,  deep  in  the  heathy  glen. 

Sequester’d  far  from  the  abodes  of  men  ; 

Hia  Chelsea  pension  all  his  wants  supplied — 

For  independence  was  his  boasted  pride : 

By  labour  form'd,  and  unremitting  toil, 

A  little  garden  graced  the  ungen'rous  soil. 

In  which  his  vegetable  store  was  seen. 

The  swelling  cabbage,  and  the  colewort  green ; 

Potatoes  clustering  round  the  genial  root. 

Carrots  and  parsnips  rich,  that  downward  shoot. 

This  cultur’d  spot,  wi^  Nature’s  bounty  stor'd. 

Spread  wealth  and  plenty  on  his  homely  board : 

A  ditch  and  fence  uie  wnole  encompass  a  round,  , 


iole  encompass  d  round 
With  verdant  twigs  of  pliant  osiers  crown’d  ;  , 
Of  these,  with  cunnine  hand,  he  baskets  madej^ 
A  skilful  artist  in  his  numble  trade ;  ** 
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So  neat,  so  light,  he  found  a  brisk  demand, 

.  And  constant  la^ur  for  his  thrifty  hand  ^ 

For  workshop,  kitchen,  bed-room,  parlour,  hall. 

His  hut,  twelre  feet  by  twenty,  serv'd  for  all; 

One  window  glaz’d,  four  little  panes  display  U. 

A  boarded  wicket  sometimes  lent  its  aid  ; 

A  crazy  chair  and  stool,  a  truckle  bed. 

Beneath  with  straw,  above  with  rug  o’erspread  ; 

A  deal-board  shelf  the  cupboard's  place  supplied. 
And  pendant  hung,  by  twisted  osiers  tied. 

No  Sunday  suit  was  in  his  wardrobe  found  ; 

His  dress  the  same,  each  varying  season  round 
His  jerkin  patch'd,  the  lapse  of  time  had  scorn  d, 

A  cat-skin  cap  his  shaggy  brows  adorn'd  ; 

AVith  thick,  black,  bristling  l]^ard,  and  vis^e  gnm. 
He  hopp'd  to  market,  with  his  wooden  limb. 

His  neighbours  smil'd  and  pitied — strangers  gaz  d. 
And  all  agreed  that  Andrew's  wits  were  craz  d  ;• 

For  dark  misanthropy  had  chill'd  his  mind. 

But  chief,  his  hatred  swell'd  at  womankind : 

No  female  form  durst  enter  Andrew's  door. 

Nor  woman's  work  supply  his  scanty  store  ! 

When  Death's  cold  hand  lav  heavy  on  his  breast* 
Old  Bridget  came,  and  kind,  her  cordials  press’d ; 
With  indignation  in  his  death-glaz'd  eye, 

Be^ne  !’*  he  cried  ;  “  leave  me  in  peace  .to  die  ? 
And  if  you  wish  my  troubled  spirit  rest. 

Let  none  of  female  kind  my  corpse  molest ! 

For  long  has  woman  craz’d  this  aching  head — 

Let  not  ner  meddling  hands  disturb  me  dead  !" 

She  press'd  the  cup — with  red  resentment  fir'd. 

He,  writhing,  gasp'd — and,  with  a  groan,  expir'd 

So  liv'd  neglected,  and  so  died  forlorn, 

The  dupe  of  fancied  love,  and  woman's  scorn  : 

In  youtn,  a  w'eak,  romantic,  hot-brain’d  fool. 

Of  vain  coquettes  and  sordid  minds  the  tool ; 

In  age,  a  misanthrope — his  passions'  slave — 
Despis’d  in  life — forgotten  in  the  grave  ! 
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A.  I  THINK  a  second  visit  to  this 
most  pleasant  of  in-door  lounges  is 
always  more  productive  of  amuse¬ 
ment  than  the  first.  Perhaps  about 
a  tenth  part  of  the  pictures  here  are 
well  worth  looking  at ;  and,  of  this 
tenth  part,  one-half,  at  least,  con¬ 
sists  of  those  smaller  and  more  un¬ 
pretending  works  which  we  are  apt 
to  pass  over  in  the  crowd,  heat,  and 
“'^y>  usually  prevail  during 
the  first  few  days  of  exhibition.  In¬ 
deed,  Tm  afimtl  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  art  is  at  present  in  that  state 


of  elegant  mediocrity  during  which 
this  less  ambitious  class  of  pictures 
null  always  be  found  to  include  the 
CTeatest  comparative  d^;ree  of  merit. 
Let  us,  at  all  events,  see  whether  this 
is  not  true  with  regard  to  the  present 
collection,  which  must,  I  suppose,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  tne  actual 
state  of  the  art ;  andj  ta  this  end,  let 
us  not  range  about  in  an  ad  libitum 
movement,  as  we  did  on  our  first  vi¬ 
sit,  but  commencer  au  commence¬ 
ment  :  and,  in  proof  of  my  position, 
look  at  these  three  little  pictures  im- 
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mediately  following  each  other  (7,  8, 
and  9).  The  first,  “  Cupid  shelter¬ 
ing  his  darling  from  an  approaching 
Btornn,”  is  not  good  for  much,  to  be 
•ure ;  for  Etty,  though  he  delights 
in  Cupids,  always  makes  them  of  the 
cart- breed,  and  dresses  them  in  figur- 
«tl  muslin  scarfs  bought  in  Oxford- 
Street,  and  wings  stolen  from  Pid- 
cock’s  menagerie  of  strange  birds: 
but  still  there  is  a  poetical  feeling 
and  fancy  about  his  w'orks,  which 
would  redeem  greater  mistakes  than 
these.  No.  8.  ^‘The  Fortune-teller,** 
by  Leaky,  is  a  very  sweet,  silent,  and 
unaffected  little  picture ;  such  an  one 
as  Robert  Bloomfield  would  have  pro¬ 
duced,  if  he  had  addicted  himself  to 
painting  instead  of  poetry.  There  is 
not  much  force  either  of  expression 
or  colouring;  but  there  is  not  any 
exaggeration  of  either.  The  story  is 
naturally,  and  therefore  plainly  and 
pleasingly  told.  If  it  does  not  stir 
the  imagination,  like  a  strain  of  lofty 
music,  it  does  what  is,  in  many  cases, 
infinitely  better,  by 

Piping  a  simple  song  to  thinking  hearts.'* 

The  next  picture.  No.  9.  The 
Gazette,’*  by  R.  Farrier,  is  still  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  same  class.  The  subject  of 
it  is  too  feelingly  described,  f  I  sup¬ 
pose  by  the  painter  himself,)  to  be 
lost  in  an  exhibition-catalogue.  Let 
us  pay  him  the  compliment  of  extract¬ 
ing  it  into  our  C.  P.  books : 

**  A  nation's  greenest  laurels  are  entwin'd 
With  cypress  that  o'erhangs  the  social 
heanh. 

And  casts  a  shade,  too  deep  to  be  dispell'd 
By  all  the  glare  of  victory  t — ^poor  recom¬ 
pense  ! 

A  public  triumph  for  a  broken  heart ! 

MS. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  delicate 
and  touching  little  picture,  full  of 
the  simple  and  quiet  pathos  of  nature 
and  of  truth.  There  is  no  violence 
of  action,  no  extravagance  of  passion. 
The  poor  pale  and  bereaved  daugh¬ 
ter  is  sitting  silently  beside  her  ne¬ 
glected  wheel ;  and  the  aged  mother 
is  holding  her  hand,  and  looking  in 
her  face,  watching  the  **  natural 
tears**  as  they  take  their  course,  but 
too  wise,  as  well  as  too  kind,  to  in¬ 
terrupt  them.  The  expression  of  the 
daughter's  face  is  exquisite  ;  and  the 


picture  is  really  a  very  sweet  little 
work. 

B.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is ;  but  I 
think  that  a  work  of  this  kind  pro¬ 
duces  a  much  more  beneficial,  as  well 
as  permanent  effect,  when  met  with 
in  a  lively  and  bustling  scene  like 
that  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
than  when  we  see  it  alone,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  its 
character  at  leisure. 

A.  This  is  natural,  and  as  it 
should  be.  A  little  stray  snow-drop, 
withering  on  its  broken  stem,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bed  of  gay,  flaunting  tu¬ 
lips,  is  a  more  touening  symbol  of 
grief  and  decay,  than  the  same  flower 
fading  away  by  itself  in  a  secluded 
comer.  But  be  pleased  to  remember, 
that  we  are  not  in  the  Forest  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  and  consequently  have  no 
time  for  moralizing.  Let  us  pass  on 
to  that  delighful  out-of-door  scene  by 
Collins  (33).  It  breathes  a  pleasant 
coolness  all  about  it,  that  almost 
counteracts  the  heating  effect  of  yon¬ 
der  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  ;’*  and 
smells  of  the  country  more  sweetly 
than  that  knot  of  elderly  ladies  do  of 
lavender  water.  This  View  of  Clo- 
velly.  North  Devon,**  (60,)  by  the 
same  artist,  is  equally  natural  and 
effective.  Certainly,  for  purity  and 
truth  of  effect,  we  have  no  one  supe¬ 
rior  to  Collins,  in  the  very  limited 
sphere  to  which  he  chooies  to  confine 
himself.  Do  look,  in  passing,  at  these 
breathing,  speaking,  and  thinking 
portraits,  by  Lawrence.  I  never  see 
a  picture  by  this  admirable  artist, 
witliout  lamenting  that  he  should  be 
nothing  but  a  portrait  painter ;  but 
I  greatly  question  whetner  he  would 
thank  me  for  my  commiseration.  His 
mind  is,  I  dare  say,  by  this  time, 

subdued  to  the  quality  of  what  it 
works  in  :**  a  happy  consummation, 
which  has,  no  doubt,  been  hastened 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
able  to  gain  more  by  half-a-dozen 
dashes  of  his  pencil,  in  his  present 
line  of  employment,  than  he  could 
by  as  many  hard  days  work  in  any 
other.  Wnat  might  not  bis  magic 
pencil  have  made  of  such  subjects  as 
these : — Ariel  released  by  Prospero,** 
(73) ;  Caliban  teased  by  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  Prospero,**  (76) ;  and  Man¬ 
fred  and  tne  Witch  of  the  Alps/* 
(108)  , — all  by  the  generally  pleasing, 
sometimes  poetical,  but  always  feeble 
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and  uniinijassioned  Howard?  Tru¬ 
ly,  my  delicate  Ariel,  “  to  make  gape 
the  pine,  and  let  thee  out,”  by  em¬ 
ploying  two  sturdy,  strong-lacked 
porters  to  split  it  in  two,  is  to  per¬ 
form  the  job  rather  after  the  fashion 
of  a  carpenter  than  a  magician  ;  and 
that  all-intellectual  being,  the  Witch 
of  the  Alps,  (to  couple  whose  nwne 
even  witli  thine,  as  a  kindred  spirit, 
is  not  to  profane  thee,)  is  but  poorly 
typified  by  a  pretty  simpleton  in  a 
muslin  inoming-gown.  1  wish  we 
could  have  shown  you  better  exani- 
jiles  than  these  are  of  what  Howard 
is  capable  of ;  but  his  subjects  have 
here  been  beyond  him — and  whom 
are  they  not  *l)eyond  ?  They  are,  in 
fact,  beyond  his  art ! 

There  is  great  skill  of  comj)06ition, 
much  knowledge  of  colouring,  and 
tinishing  almost  equal  to  M’^ouver- 
man’s,  in  these  battle-pieces  by 
t’ooper  (1^  and  1*^4)  ;  but  what  can 
this  artist  find  in  such  subjects  to  at¬ 
tract  and  fix  him,  as  they  seem  ex¬ 
clusively  to  do  ?  AVhy  does  he  not, 
as  he  may,  strike  out  a  line  of  paint¬ 
ing  that  would  be  new  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  certainly  much  more  valu¬ 
able,  as  well  as  various,  than  this 
which  he  has  chosen — a  line  which 
should  be  to  this  country  exactly 
what  that  of  Wouverman’s  was  to 
his?  These  everlasting  battles  are 
as  teilious  in  painting  as  they  are  in 
poetry,  and  are  totally  unfit  for  ei¬ 
ther,  except  as  an  occasional  contrast 
to  sometlung  else.  If  we  mmi  have 
something  connected  with  battles  and 
blood,  let  it  be  such  as  this  by  Mul- 
ready — “  The  Convalescent”  (135). 
The  exprescaon  of  the  wound^  sol¬ 
dier,  come  out  into  the  fields  to 
breathe  the  frt*sh  air,  after  his  long 
oontineinent,  is  exquisite.  The  rest 
of  the  picture  is  not  near  so  good ; 
and  the  quarrelling  boys  are  quite 
out  of  place. 

B.  There  seems  tomethinfr  in  this 
little  picture,  (Ul,)  though  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  exaedy  what,  without 
an  explanatory  key.  That  fat  gal- 
Iwt,  of  a  “  certain  age,”  stooping  to 
pick  up  the  dropped  fan  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  indifferent  lady,  is  very  richly 
done ;  and  the  half-satisfied,  half¬ 
pleading  air  of  the  youthful  suitor 
(for  such  he  seems  to  be)  on  the 
other  side,  is  exceedingly  good, 
dot  s  the  picture  profess  to  be  ? 


A.  The  Rivals,”  by  Leslie,  a 
young  American  artist,  ot  great  pro¬ 
mise,  who  seems  to  possess  a  very' 
elegant  taste,  a  pleasant  fancy,  and 
an  easy  and  clever  hand.  1  am  sorry 
to  find,  on  referring  to  the  list  of 
names,  that  diis  is  the  only  picture 
he  exhibits  this  year.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  one  ;  but  gready  inferior  to  his 
May-day  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,” 
and  his  “  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
the  Spectator  going  to  Church  in  the 
Country.”  We  must  do  Mr  Howard 
the  justice  not  to  pass  over  this  “  Por¬ 
trait  of  Edward  the  First,  from  the 
best  existing  documents.”  It  ii  a 
very  sober,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
masterly  and  characteristic  work. 
But  look  at  yonder  sparkling  and 
speaking  scene  by  A.  ¥j.  Chalon, 
from  “  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.” 
That  impudently  confident  air  of 
the  Mock-Marquis  speaking  his  own 
ridiculous  impromptu,  and  the  pro¬ 
digiously  pretty  admiration  and  won¬ 
derment  of  Catnos,  exclaiming,  Ah ! 
mon  Dieu !  voila  qui  est  pousse  dans 
le  dernier  galant  i  are  delightfully 
spirited  and  true ;  but  the  depreca¬ 
ting  look  of  Madelon  is  not  near  so 
go<^.  To  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  scene  in  question, 
it  will  naturally  be  supposed  that 
Mascarille  is  making  violent  love  to 
her,  and  that  she  is  coying  it,  as  in 
duty  bound. 

1  quite  forget  whether  we  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  this  picture  of  Thom¬ 
son's  when  we  were  here  before.  Do 
but  repeat  the  passage  of  the  Tem¬ 
pest  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  then 
say  who  shall  dare  to  put  such  a 
scene  on  any  canvas,  less  transparent 
and  etherial  than  that  omnipotent  ar¬ 
tist,  Imagination,  is  accustomed  to 
use  on  such  occasions : 

“  F er.  Where  should  this  music  be  ? 

i'  the  air  or  the  earth  ? 

•  •  •  • 

I  hear  it  now  above  me  ! 

ProM,  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  e)'e 
advance. 

And  say  what  thou  see'st  yonder, 

3fir.  What  is  it  ?  a  spirit 

Such  scenes  as  these  are  not  to  be 
realised  on  mortal  canvas ;  and  1 
question  whether  it  is  not  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  it.  The  best  that  can 
be  done,  is  to  dve  us  something  in 
exchange  for  Shakespeare ;  and  who 
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would  part  with  his  gifts  in  exchange 
for  any  thing  else  that  can  be  oifer- 
cd  ?  By  the  bye,  this  realising  the 
pictures,  which  our  imagination  lias 
attempt^  to  create  for  itself,  has 
been  more  successfully  practised  by 
Daniel,  in  his  Indian  views,  than  by 
any  one  else  that  1  remember.  He  is 
(he  only  painter  who  does  not  give  us 
something  different  from  what  we 
happen  to  expect,  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  we  have  never  actually  wit¬ 
nessed  any  thing  like.  In  the  scenes 
which  he  professes  to  represent,  we 
exi)ect  a  sky  and  atmosphere  of  mol- 
.ten  gold — a  soil  with  the  heat  almost 
visibly  steaming  up  through  it — 
.lank,  attenuated  figures,  tliatseem  to 
be  melted  away  to  mere  anatomies — 
trees  with  their  leaves  receding  up 
to  the  top  of  their  long,  thin  stems, 
as  if  to  get  as  far  as  they  can  from 
hot  earth,  and  catch  a  breath  of  cool 
air; — all  these  we  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
unity  and  consistency  of  effect  in 
Daniel’s  Indian  scenes,  which  evince 
,a  true  feeling  for  what  is  required 
from  his  art,  and  an  admirable  skill 

in  producing  this  desideratum. - 

We  must  not  quit  this  room  without 
looking  at  this  scene  from  Lear,  by 
H.  H.  Brig^.  It  strikes  me  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  very  best  scenes  of  the 
kind  I  ever  remember,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  individual  expression,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  two  daughters — for  the 
Lear  himself  necessarily  baffles  all 
attempt  at  delineation.  The  impu- 
dentlv  scornful  boldness  of  the  one 
daughter,  and  the  dull,  dogged  mix¬ 
ture  of  wickedness  and  stupidity  in 
the  other,  are  capital.  1  confidently 
anticipate  from  this  picture,  that  Mr 
Briggs  will,  before  long,  produce 
something  much  better  than  we  have 
yet  had  from  him. 

B.  I’m  afraid,  if  we  arc  to  see  any 
of  the  other  spring  exhibitions  to¬ 
day,  we  must  not  give  any  more  time 
to  diis  room,  or  do  more  than  take 
a  very  hasty  glance  at  the  others. 

A.  There  are  two  or  three  pictures 
in  this  next  room  that  I  must  point 
out  to  you,  as  among  the  very  best 
in  the  collection.  Bay  ham  Abbey, 
by  Collins,  (208,)  we  must  merely 
glance  at,  as  we  would  at  a  lovely 
little  view  presented  to  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  by  the  road  side,  through  an 
opening  inthchedge-row;  thccharm- 
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ing  “  Portrait  of  Miss  Stephens”  wc 
must  greet  with  a  delighted  smile  of 
recognition,  as  if  we  were  passing  her 
at  a  crowded  “  at  home !” ;  and 
I^ickergill’s  Cupid  —  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Sir  Joshua’s  Puck, — we 
may  give  a  familiar  nod  to — which 
we  should  not  dare  to  do,  if  he  came 
near  to  our  ideal  of  the  god  who 
bears  that  name.  But  Clint’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Foote,  as  Maria  Dar¬ 
lington,  (251,)  we  must  not  pass 
over  so  cavalierly.  **  Miss  Foote” 
it  may  be,  perhaps ;  but  not  “  as 
Maria  Darlington,^*  certainly,  or  as 
any  other  of  her  stage  characters.  In 
fact,  if  this  is  really  a  likeness  of  Miss 
Foote  herself,  farewell  that  beautiful 
vision  which  has  haunted  me  for 
years  past,  and  may  I  never  see  the 
|K)rtrait  of  a  stage  beauty  again  !  for 
this  is  no  more  like  my  Miss  Foote, 
than - 

B.  Pray  whose  is  this  clever  and 
pleasing  picture  of  the  Dancing 
Bear?  (26i). 

A.  Tnank  you  for  stopping  me, 

even  though  you  use  a  dancing  bear 
for  the  purpose,  for*  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  stop  myself  on  that 
theme ;  but  really,  when  one  has 
been  treasuring  up  an  ideal  image  of 
this  kind,  to  have  it  assailed  and  put 
to  flight  by  a  common-place  reality, 
like  the  one  before  us,  is - 

B.  But  these  three  portraits  in  cha¬ 
racter,  (272) — pray  who  may  they 
be  ? 

A.  Why,  those  are  Mrs  Daven¬ 
port,  Blanchard,  and  Miss  M.  ’free, 
by  the  same  artist ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  in  some  degree  make  up 
for  his  failure  in  Miss  Foote — for  1 
must  hope  that  it  is  a  failure.  Miss 
’Prec’s  likeness  is  a  pleasing,  but  by 
no  means  a  spirited  one,  of  that  gent¬ 
lest  of  ladies — that  half-realization  of 
the  Violas,  the  Ophelias,  and  the 
Imogens  of  Shakesjiearc ;  and  the 
other  two  portraits  arc  still  better. 
But  let  me  now  direct  your  attention 
to  this,  in  many  respects,  admirable 
picture  by  Rippingule,  (27fl,)  “  A 
Recruiting  Party.”  There  are  two 
or  three  flgures  in  this  picture  not 
unworthy  of  Wilkie ;  and  one  that, 
for  exquisitely  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  expression,  has  not  been  sur¬ 
passed  even  by  him.  I  mean  the  fe¬ 
male  standing  behind  the  lad  who 
seems  on  the  point  of  accepting  the 
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proferred She  is  ur^ng  him 
not  to  accept  it ;  but  by  her  air,  man¬ 
ner,  and  look,  it  is  evident  she  has 
lost  that  claim  to  be  heard  which  she 
once  possessed.  This  fi^re  is  alto¬ 
gether  one  of  the  happiest  concep¬ 
tions,  happily  executed,  that  ever  1 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  cun¬ 
ning,  hard-featured,  glib-tongued 
sergeant,  is  also  capital.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  too  much  crowded,  and  there 
are  ill-painted  as  well  as  superfluous 
parts  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  great 
talent,  and  among  the  very  best  in 
the  present  collection. 

I)^end  we  now  this  (to  me,)  ma¬ 
gic  staircase,  (passing  by  the  lower- 
rooms,  which  are  tilled  with  por¬ 
traits,  and  consequently  offer  nothing 
of  particular  interest,  except  to  the 
painters  and  the  painted) — and  let 
us  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Pall- 
Mall,  where  we  shall  find  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  from  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  ;  unless  you  think  we  shall  not 
be  giving  either  a  fair  chance,  in  thus 
transferring  our  attention  immediate¬ 
ly  from  one  to  the  other. 

B.  AVhy,  the  said  old  masters  will, 
at  all  events,  not  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  and  the  modern  ones  have  had 
their  meeil  of  admiration  from  ns, 
and  we  cannot  resume  it,  even  if  we 
would.  The  latter,  too,  cannot  ac¬ 
cuse  us  of  being  critical  towards  them, 
unless  the  seeking  for  nothing  but 
subjects  of  commendation  be  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  1  don't  think  it  is  so  de- 
finetl  in  any  dictionary  extant. 

A.  MTiy,  the  tnith  is,  in  asking 
you  to  accompany  me  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  my  object  has  bwo  to  promote 
our  mutual  amusement  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  T  took  you  to  the 
Modem  School  of  Art  first.  Av  rexfe, 
as  to  the  character  of  an  instructor, 
I  utterly  disclaim  it ;  and  as  to  what 
the  artists  themselves  may  think  of 
my  remarks,  if  they  should  happen 
to  over-hear  them — if  they  are  pleas¬ 
ed  by  any  of  them,  1  shall  be  glad— 
and  if  they  art*  angry,  1  shall  care 
very  little  about  the’  matter.  But 
yonder  is 

The  building  is,  as  you  ace,  a  very 
unprctemlingonc ;  hut  I  can  promise 
you  that  it  has  “  that  within  which 
pasacth  shew.  *  Jf  the  present  age 
hid  nothing  to  congntulatc  itself  on 


exclusively,  except  the  possession  of 
the  works  of  the  old  painters,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  exist  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  that  alone  would  be  a  suflScient 
subject  for  pride  and  exultation.  A 
century  ago  these  works  did  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  that  melloived  perfection  which 
they  do  now ;  and,  what  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  were  not 
then  duly  appreciate :  for  what  we 
do  not  know  the  value  of,  we  do  not 
virtually  possess.  And  a  century 
hence,  it  is  appalling  to  think  that 
these  glories  will  probably  have 
changed,  or  passed  away ;  for,  in 
point  of  age,  the  greatest  of  them 
must  be  considered  as  having  reach¬ 
ed  their  grand  climacteric,  and  as 
verging  towards  decay.  But  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  to  happen  one  century 
hence,  or  ten,  certain  it  is,  that  one 
day  or  other,  the  wonders  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  glories  of  Raphael,  the 
splendors  of  Rubens,  and  the  ineff¬ 
able  expressions  of  Correggio,  wiU 
exist  but  in  words,  and  their  names 
will  have  become  at  once  a  beauty 
and  a  mystery,"  like  those  of  Apelles, 
Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  and  Parrhasius. 
A\'hen  this  time  shall  arrive - 

B.  But,  my  good  friend,  see — we 
are  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  galleiy ; 
so  a  truce  to  your  reflections,  and  let 
us  enter. 

A.  You  do  quite  right  to  inter¬ 
rupt  me  in  my  expedition,"  when  I 
embark  in  such  speculations  as  the 
aforesaid ;  for  though  1  have  a  ^eat 
notion  that  they  are  my  forte,  (and 
in  fact  they  are  as  it  regards  myself,) 
yet  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  believe 
that  they  are  my  foible,  as  it  respects 
others.  At  all  events,  to  look  at  the 
works  of  these  painters,  is  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  talk  or  think  about  them. 

This  collection  is,  in  all  respects, 
strikingly  inferior  to  many  that  have 
preceded  it :  in  the  highest  class  of 
the  art,  it  offers  very  few  examples 
indeed  that  are  w’orth  particular  at¬ 
tention.  But  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
very  rich  and  valuable ;  and  in  some 
of  the  secondary  classes  of  the  art,  it 
presents  examples  of  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  take  these  two  landscapes — 
the  one  by  Both,  (129,)  and  the 
other  by  Cuy^p,  (128,)  to  be  as  fine, 
in  their  way,  as  Correggio's  Madonnas. 
Indeed  they  are,  to  the  expression  of 
external  nature,  exactly  what  these 
latter  are  to  that  of  mind,  as  seen  in 
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the  **  human  face  divine.**  There  it 
an  ineffable  something  radiating  from 
both,  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe,  as  it  is  not  to  feel.  Here  are 
two  others,  by  the  same  masters, 
(155,  156,)  which  are  truly  exqui¬ 
site.  The  moonlight  view,  in  parti- 
eular,  by  Cuyp,  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  attempt  1  have  ever  seen  in  this 
very  difficult  line.  This  collection 
it  more  rich  in  landscapes  than  in 
any  other  class  of  pictures  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  the  rough  rurality 
of  Hobbema ;  the  elaborate  truth  and 
crispness  of  Ruysdael ;  the  tender 
sweetness  of  Paul  Potter ;  the  bril¬ 
liant  lightness  of  Pynacker  and  Wy- 
nants ;  and  the  feminine  softness  and 
richness  of  Wouvermans  and  K.  Du 
Jardin,  in  all  their  perfection.  We 
have  also  an  opportunity  of  advan¬ 
tageously  contrasting  these  with  the 
rich  wildness  and  force  of  Salvator, 
and  the  classical  ideality  of  Caspar 
Poussin.  But  our  time  warns  us, 
that  we  must  be  content  to  admire  all 
these  silently  as  we  pass  along,  and 
must  pay  our  more  particular  regards 
to  works  of  a  higher  and  rarer,  but 
perhaps  not  a  more  delightful  and 
useful  class.  And,  first,  if  you  would 
gain  a  perfect  notion  of  what  the  Ve¬ 
netian  school  aimed  at,  and  was  ca¬ 
pable  of,  (1  mean  in  single  figures  of 
this  kind,)  let  nie  desire  you  to  look, 
or  rather  to  ^aze,  at  that  exquisite 
creation  by  Paul  Veronese,  (l73,) 
Woman  playing  on  a  lute.**  Wo» 
man,  indeed  !  By  luckily  leaving  out 
the  article,  the  catalogue-maker  has 
accidently  hit  on  a  fit  mode  of  de¬ 
scribing  this  lovely  picture,  which 
has  sufficient  of  iaeality  to  keep  it 
from  seeming  a  portrait;  and  yet 
enough  of  individuality  to  prevent  it 
from  escaping  into  the  world  of  ima- 

fination,  which  is  not  its  fit  home, 
t  addresses  itself  to  the  senses  alone, 
and  is  intended  to  do  so ;  but  it  ad¬ 
dresses  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  does 
^  not  disturb  or  corrupt  them.  This 
is,  as  a  single  figure,  the  best  work 
of  Paul  Veronese  that  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  the  flesh  is  equal  to  Titian's, 
and  there  is  a  sweetness  and  a  grace 
i  about  the  attitude  and  expression, 
I  added  to  a  total  absence  of  aU  pre- 
’  tence  and  affectation,  which  are  the 
I  very  perfection  of  the  art,  in  works 
I  of  this  peculiar  class  and  school.  1 
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don't  know  when  1  have  seen  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  has  made  so  strong  and  de¬ 
lightful  an  impression  upon  me  as 
this  has.  1  shall  possess  it  all  my 
life,  just  as  actually,  to  all  valuable 
purposes,  as  if  I  had  bought  and 
paid  for  it,  and  had  it  hanging  up  in 
my  study. 

You  must  know,  I  have  been  here 
several  times  before ;  so  that  we  do 
not  need  to  look  about  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  seem  to  me  most  worthy 
your  attention,  as  I  can  take  you  up 
to  them  at  once.  And  see — if  you 
would  study  the  effects  of  high  ge¬ 
nius  employing  itself  on  insignificant 
trifles,  you  have  here  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  in  this  very  curious  and 
striking  little  picture  by  Correggio, 

The  Mule,"  (63).  The  objects, 
you  see,  merely  consist  of  a  loaded 
mule,  and  two  muleteers  in  conver¬ 
sation  together ;  and  yet,  from  this 
simple  subject,  the  hand  of  genius 
has  contrived  to  elicit,  or  rather  has 
not  been  able  to  avoid  eliciting,  a 
grandeur  and  a  gusto,  that  a  com¬ 
mon  hand  could  not  have  produced 
from  the  highest  and  most  imagina¬ 
tive  one.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  is  observable  in  this  sketch  by 
Rubens,  (111).  It  consists  but  of  a 
few  scratenes  and  marks  of  the  pencil 
on  the  bare  canvas ;  and  yet  it  in¬ 
cludes  more  life  and  spirit  than  half 
the  modem  works  that  have  cost 
weeks  and  months  to  elaborate  and 
complete  them.  Probably  this  is  one 
of  those  sketches  which  Rubens  used 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils  to 
copy,  and  dead  colour  in,  and  which 
he  afterwards  gave  the  finishing, 
touches  to.  Nothing  but  tlie  sup¬ 
position  that  this  was  his  practice, 
with  respect  to  a  vast  number  of  the 
pictures  which  pass  under  his  name, 
can  account  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  multiplicity  of  them  as  are  to  be 
met  witn  in  difibrent  parts  of  Europe. 
This  copy,  by  the  same  master,  of 
Titian's  celebrated  picture,  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  Calisto,  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  curious  specimen  it  affords  of 
a  mixture  of  the  two,  so  different, 
and  indeed  totally  opposite,  styles  d 
these  masters.  By  Rembrandt,  we 
have  nothing  very  striking  in  this 
collection,  except  these  two  or  three 
admirable  portraits  and  this  gor¬ 
geous  effect  of  light,  in  Belshassar^s 
feast,  (21 ).  The  picture  is,  no  doubt, 
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highly  valuable  aa  a  remarkable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  style  ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  either  poetical  or  impressive, 
which  such  a  subject  is  bound  to  be. 

This  St  John,  by  Guido,  (24,)  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  a  departure 
from  the  usual  style  of  that  exqui¬ 
site  artist,  who  was  content,  in  most 
instances,  to  sacrifice  vigorous  pas¬ 
sion  to  grace  and  tenderness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  This  is  the  only  picture 
we  have  by  Guido.  By  Murillo, 
here  are  too  tolerably  gocil  pictures, 
St  Francis  at  prayer,  (55,)  and  St 
Francis  in  extacy,  (61,)  but  they  af- 
fonl  but  a  very  indifterent  notion  of 
the  peculiar  manner  of  that  charm¬ 
ing  painter.  The  cherubs,  floating 
in  the  air  like  scattered  rose-leaves, 
produce  a  delightful  effect ;  but  the 
principal  figures  contain  little  to  ad¬ 
mire  or  remember.  Neither  is  this, 
Claude,  (60,)  which  is  the  only  one 
in  the  collection,  a  favourable  speci¬ 
men  of  that  artist’s  divine  creations. 
No  one  could  have  produced  this  pic¬ 
ture  except  him ;  but  if  most  of  his 
works  were  not  infinitely  finer  than 
this,  he  would  not  have  deserved,  or 
enjoyed,  the  reputation  he  does.  Of 
the  Florentine  and  Bolognese  schools, 
we  have  little  that  calls  for  particu¬ 
lar  notice ;  though  this  portrait  of 
Guercino,  by  himself,  (2,)  is  interest¬ 
ing;  and  these  three,  by  Domeni- 
chino,  St  Catherine,  (9,)  St  Agnes, 
(56,)  and  St  Jerome,  (59,)  are  not 
without  a  certain  characteristic  power 
of  style,  which  is,  however,  more 
striking  and  remarkable  than  it  is 
impressive  or  natural.  Here  are 
three  very  favourable  examples  of 
Carlo  Dolce’s  manner,  A  Magdalene, 
(16,)  St  John  writing  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  (77,)  and  St  Mathew  writing 
the  (^pel,  (80).  The  St  John  is 
certainly  a  very  fine,  rich,  and  har¬ 
monious  work,  fuller  of  character 
and  passion  than  this  painter’s  usu¬ 
ally  are,  and  most  brilliantly  colour¬ 
ed,  and  elaborately,  but  not  finically, 
finished.  It  is  one  of  his  very  best 
works.  Here  are  also  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  school,  par- 
ttcularly  Teniers.  The  Village  Feast, 
(20,)  and  the  Merry  Making,  (124,) 
are  most  choice  and  valuable  works, 
full  of  nature  and  truth,  and  colour¬ 
ed  (particularly  the  latter)  with  ad¬ 
mirable  clearness,  sweetness,  and 
transparency.  By  J.  and  A.  Ostade, 


also,  here  are  two  of  the  finest  and 
richest  gems  I  have  almost  ever  seen 
from  these  artists.  A  1  raveller  at 
a  Cottage-door,  (80,)  by  J«  Ostade  ; 
and  the  Chemist  in  his  LaboratOTy, 
(33,)  by  A.  Ostade ;  both  inimita¬ 
ble  in  their  way,  for  richness  of  co¬ 
louring  and  truth,  and  distinctness 
of  touch.  Here  is  also  an  exquidte 
little  piece  by  Maes,  a  Female  lis¬ 
tening,  (6;)  and  another  by  Metgn, 
a  Man  playing  on  a  Violoncello,  (73). 
There  is  something  very  curious  in 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  by  these  exceedingly 
high-finished  pictures ;  and  some¬ 
thing  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained :  for 
to  say  that  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  them  arises  from  a  sense  of 
the  difficulty  overcome  in  producing 
them,  is  not  getting  to  the  root  of 
the  question.  The  truth  is,  these 
men  possessed  genius,  and  we  cannot 
contemplate  the  w’orks  of  genius,  of 
whatever  kind  or  degree,  without 
feeling  an  inward  satisfaction  at  the 
possible  powers  and  perfections  of 
our  common  nature.  Does  this  get 
any  nearer  to  “  the  heart  of  the  mys¬ 
tery,”  think  you  ? 

B.  AVhy,  no ! — I’m  afraid  not. 
And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  l^think  it 
exceedingly  immaterial,  in  all  cases, 
and  mischievous  in  many,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  very  closely  into  the  sources 
of  our  pleasure — at  least,  so  long  as 
we  are  capable  of  partaking  in  it. 
^Vhen  we  find  ourselves  no  longer 
susceptible  of  enjoyment,  from  the 
sources  whence  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  derive  it,  it  is  at  least  ex¬ 
cusable,  and  it  may  be  beneficial,  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  our  past 
pleasure,  and  endeavour  to  trace  its 
spring.  But  it  is  time  enough  to 
begin  to  philosophize  when  we  have 
ceased  to  feel ;  and  1  question  whether 
we  can  feel  and  philosophize  at  the 
same  time. 

A.  By  the  bye,  our  time  warns 
us,  that  we  must  cease  either  to  feel 
or  philosophize,  for  the  present.  We 
will,  therefore,  just  take  a  glance  at 
these  tolerably  good  French  copies, 
from  Raphael’s  four  celebrated  and 
magnificent  w’orks,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Madonna  de  la  Pesce,” 

the  Spasimo” — the  Holy  Family 
called  “  the  Pearl”— and  “  the  Salu¬ 
tation.**  ^  The  originals  are  at  pre- 
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»eiit  in  possession  of  the  King  of 
tSpain^  and  these  copies  were  made 
in  Paris  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  the  pictures  were  there.  There 
is  a  rawness  about  the  colouring, 
and  a  hardness  about  the  outlines, 
which  take  very  much  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect ;  but  the  infinite  gran¬ 
deur  and  grace,  and  the  miraculous 
expressions  of  the  originals,  are  not 
ill  preserved.  At  all  events,  for 
those  who  have  not  seen,  or  cannot 
«ee,  the  wonderful  originals  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  a  great  treat  to  be  able 
to  contemplate  faithful  copies  of 
them,  as  the  lover,  in  the  absence  of 
his  mistress,  delights  to  hang  over 
her  portrait.  For  power  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  general  effect,  the  Spasiino  is 
certainly  the  finest  of  these  pictures ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  grandest  of 
Raphael’s  works  in  oil,  next  to  the 
Transfiguration.  But  for  harmonious 
grace  and  majesty,  the  Madonna 
de  la  Pesce”  is  not  inferior  to  any 
thing  in  existence. 

•  We  will  now  reluctantly  take  our 
leave  of  this  delightful  Exhibition ; 
and  as  it  would  certainly  be  doing 
injustice  to  any  modern  works,  to 
visit  them  with  those  splendid  ones 
immediately  in  our  recollection,  we 
will  defer  seeing  them  till  another 
and  more  appropriate  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  do 
'  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  casts,  &c. 
k  r^rhich  Mr  Day  has  lately  brought 
fe|from  Rome,  as  there  are  very  few  of 
r  them,  and  they  are  of  a  character  to 
fall  in  with  our  present  impressions 
J  and  feelings. 

I  ,  Casiti,  (com 

f  A.  I  think  you  cannot  gain  a 
f  ,  better  idea  of  the  peculiar  character 
L  of  each  of  these  admirable  works, 
Canova’s  Group  of  the  Graces, '  and 
»  Michcl  Angelo’s  Statue  ef  one  of  the 
£  Medici  Family,  from  the  Tomb  at 
f  Florence,  (for  to  my  mind  this  sta- 
5  tue  is  inferior  to  the  more  celebrated 
Moses,”)  than  by  looking  alter- 
;  1  nately  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
I  comparing  and  contrasting  them  to- 
I  gether.  The  one  breathes  forth  an 
air  of  simple  and  severe  grandeur, 
'  /  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  ap- 
’  5  propriate  and  impressive  ;  while  tne 
,  /  other  is  clothed  in  a  halo  of  grace 
I  and  tenderness,  which  seems  to  ra- 
/fiUte  from  it,  and  blend  itself  with 


all  things  around.  The  Moses  is 
doubtless  an  extraordinary  work  ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  it  quite  de¬ 
serves  the  reputation  it  b^rs.  It 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  more  of  phy¬ 
sical  than  moral  power.  This  cast 
from  a  statue  of  Jonah  is  also  high¬ 
ly  curious  and  interesting,  if,  as  is 
said,  the  original  was  done  by  Ra¬ 
phael.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  exjjression  in  this 
work;  enough  to  warrant  the  be¬ 
lief  of  its  proceeding  from  the  hand 
of  that  wonderful  artist,  who  could 
not  touch  out  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
or  a  fold  of  drapery,  without  infus¬ 
ing  that  quality  into  them. 

We  will  now  part  for  the  present, 
not  without  the  hope,  on  my  part, 
of  our  meeting  again ;  at  least  if  our 
doing  so  seems  likely  to  afford  you 
amusement. 


IIALIDON  HILL  ;  A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH, 

FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY.  BY  SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT,  BART.  EDINBURGH, 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.  1822. 

It  has  been  often  said  by  critics 
and  others,  and,  we  think,  truly, 
that  if  the  great  opprobrium  of  mo¬ 
dern  literature — tne  apparent  decay 
of  the  dramatic  art,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  attempts  of  men  of  great 
genius  and  name — was  to  be  eftkeed 
by  any  living  po^t,  it  was  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  Profoundly  learned  in  our 
national  history,  fertile  beyond  that 
of  most  other  countries  in  subjects  e- 
minently  fitted  for  the  drama ;  gifted 
with  a  versatility  of  powers  that  has 
thrown  the  other  poets  and  writers 
of  his  time  comparatively  into  the 
shade  ;  endowed  with  that  universal 
knowledge  of  human  character,  how¬ 
ever  modified  by  habit,  education, 
profession,  prejudice,  religion,  or 
country,  which  has  enabled  him,  not 
merely  to  describe  human  actions, 
but  to  represent  human  agents  in  the 
perfect  verisimilitude  of  actual  ex¬ 
istence,  with  their  distinctive  pas¬ 
sions,  vices,  frailties,  foibles,  follies, 
virtues,  and  excellencies ;  and  inti- 
rcate^V  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
language  in  which  the  different  ranks 
of  men  are  accustomed  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  feelings  and  thoughts 
with  the  most  eloquent  effect ;  it 
cannot  surely  be  matter  of  surprise, 
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thi.t  thr  public  should  have  looked 
forward,  with  the  moat  confident 
augury,  to  aorac  auch  attempt  as  that 
on  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  felicitating  our  readers.  “  Hali- 
don  Hill,”  however,  is  a  mere  expe¬ 
riment,  or  feeling  of  his  way,  on  the 
part  of  this  highly-gifted  man.  It 
is  a  I>ramatic  Sketch,”  in  two  acte  ; 
and,  though  the  author  has  as  rigid¬ 
ly  adhered  to  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action,  as  Lord  Byron, 
enlightened  by  his  new-found  defe¬ 
rence  for  Aristotle,  could  possibly 
have  desired,  he  has  positively  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  not  meant  for  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  that,  should  any  be 
made  “  to  produce  it  in  action,  (as 
has  happcneil  in  similar  cases,)  it 
shall  be  solely  at  the  peril  of  those 
who  make  such  an  experiment.” 

In  a  pretty  long  extract  from  Pink¬ 
erton,  containing  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  which 
Sir  Walter  has  given  in  his  Preface, 
we  discover,  not  only  the  germ  of 
the  plot,  but  many  of  the  incidents 
— p»\rticularly  the  reconciliation  of 
Swiaton  and  Gordon,  between  whose 


don,  the  Scots  were  commanded  hy 
an  ill-fated  representative  of  the  great 
house  of  Douglas.”  W  e  are  also  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
S  win  ton  family,  which  still  s^vives 
in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  which  the 
author  has  the  honour  to  be  related, 
avers,  that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at 
Homildon  (in  the  manner  narrated 
by  Pinkerton)  had  slain  Gordon*! 
father;  which,'*  he  adds,  ‘‘  seems 
sufficient  ground  for  adopting  that 
circumstance  into  the  following  Dra¬ 
matic  Sketch,  though  it  is  rendered 
improbable  by  other  authorities.”  So 
much  seemed  necessary  to  be  pre¬ 
mised,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
clear  and  distinct  perception  of  what 
is  to  follow.  Without  further  pre¬ 
face,  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers  as  extended  a 
view  of  the  piece  as  our  compressed 
limits  will  possibly  admit ;  satisfied 
that,  by  following  this  course,  we 
shall  discharge  our  duty  more  accep¬ 
tably,  than  if  w’e  presented  to  the 
public  the  most  ingenious  and  elabo¬ 
rate  discussion  which  even  the  Prince 
of  Critics  himself  could  write  on  the 


respective  houses  a  deadly  feud  had 
existed — the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  on  the  latter,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  by  Swinton,  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  the  battle — and  the 
Sparun  devotion  with  which  these 
brave  knights  afterwards  rushed  to 
combat  and  a  glorious  death — which 
the  author  has  introduced  in  his 
drama,  with  such  admirable  effect. 
But,  with  infinite  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  he  has  transferred  the  scene 
of  action  from  Homildon  to  Halidon 
Hill :  “  For  this,”  says  he,  there 
was  an  obvious  reason,  for  who  would 
again  venture  to  introduce  upon  the 
scene  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  who 
commanded  the  English  at  the  for¬ 
mer  battle.^  There  are,  however, 
several  coincklenoes,  which  may  re¬ 
concile  even  the  severer  antiquary  to 
the  substitution  of  Halidon  Hill  for 
Homildon.  A  Scottish  army  was 
defeated  by  the  English  on  both  oc¬ 
casions,  and  under  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  of  address  on  the  part 
of  the  victors,  and  mismanagement 
on  Uut  of  the  vanauished,  for  the 
I  English  long-bow  aecided  the  day 
both  cases.  In  both  cases,  also,  a 
rordon  was  left  on  the  field  of  hat- 
le ;  and  at  Halidon,  as  at  Homil- 


subjecu 

The  first  scene — the  northern  side 
of  Halidon — is  introduced  with  a 
dialogue  between  De  Vipont,  a  brave 
Templar,  who,  for  twelve  years,  had 
served  as  a  soldier  in  Palestine,  and 
the  Prior  of  Maison-Dieu.  In  the 
disorganization  which  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  the  Scottish  host,  the  experi¬ 
enced  eye  of  the  Knight  of  the  Cross 
discovers  much  to  justify  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  to  cast  o- 
minous  conjecture  on  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess.”  Nor  are  these  fearful  antici¬ 
pations  lessened  by  a  closer  survey, 
which  reveals  to  him  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  the  Regent’s  army  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  youthful  and  in¬ 
experienced,  though  brave  soldiers ; 
the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
having  fallen  in  their  domestic  con¬ 
flicts,  during  his  absence  in  Pales¬ 
tine, — and  left  him  almost  without 
an  acquaintance. 

ViponL  ’Tis  scarce  twelve  years 
Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Pa¬ 
lestine, 

And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish 
noUes 

^  ere  known  to  me|  and  1,  in  my  dc» 

geee. 

Not  all  unknown  to  them. 
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Prior.  Alas  I  there  have  been  changes 
since  that  time ; 

The  Ro}'al  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Doug> 
las,  Grabame, 

Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  which 
now  moulder 

Ch’er  their  graves  i’  the  chancel. 

Vipont.  And  thence  comes  it. 

That  while  I  look’d  on  many  a  w  ell-known 
crest 

And  blazon’d  shield,  as  hitbepvard  we 
came. 

The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  display’d  them 
Were  all  unknown  to  me.  Brave  youths 
they  seem’d ; 

Yet,  surely  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard. 
Than  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.  Their  fol¬ 
lowers. 

Young  like  themselves,  seem,  like  them¬ 
selves,  unpractis’d — 

Look  at  their  battle-rank. 

Prior.  I  cannot  gaze  on’t  with  un¬ 
dazzled  eye. 

So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  from  shield 
and  helmet, 

And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and 
pennon. 

Sure  *tis  a  gallant  show  !  The  Bruce 
himself 

Hath  often  conquer’d  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 

Vipont.  Ay,  but  *twas  Bruce  that  led 
them.  Reverend  Father, 

’Tis  not  the  falchion’s  weight  decides  a 
combat ; 

It  is  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  that 
wields  it. 

Ill  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King, 
And  all  his  champions  now  !  Time  call’d 
them  not. 

For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
The  brow?  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled 
hair. 

Prior,  Too  true,  alas  !  but  well  you 
know,  in  Scotland, 

Few  hairs  are  silver’d  underneath  the  hel¬ 
met  ; 

’Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them. 
’Mongst  the  laity, 

War’s  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts  in  his 
sickle 

Before  the  grain  is  white.  In  threescore 
years 

And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  out¬ 
liv'd 

Well  nigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 
The  race  which  holds  yon  summit  is  the 
third. 

AVhile  kia  mind  is  full  of  these  me- 
lancholv  reflections.  Sir  Alan  Swin- 
Ion,  a  brave  and  veteran  warrior,  to 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  known, 
enters,  attended  by  his  squire,  Rcy- 
oald,  and  a  few  others,  and  instantly 


recognizes  the  Templar,  whom  he 
greets  with  the  most  cordial  welcome. 
De  Vipont,  however,  remarks  the 
sadly  diminished  number  of  Swin* 
ton’s  followers,  (sixty  spears,)  who, 
when  he  had  left  S^tiand  for  the 
Holy  Land,  had  amounted  to  a 
thousand  fighting  men.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  tMs  reduction  of  power  and 
force,  as  given  by  the  gallant  old  pa¬ 
triot  and  soldier,  (for,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  full  participation  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  feuds  of  the  time,  he  was 
both,)  presents  a  remarkable  picture 
of  the  lawless  violence  and  disorder 
that  prevailed  to  such  a  lamentable 
extent  during  those  heroic  and  chi¬ 
valrous  ages. 

Sreinton.  Symon  de  Vipont,  thou  do«l 
see  them  all 

That  Swinton’s  bugle-htnm  can  call  to 
battle. 

However  loud  it  rings.  There’s  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength 
enough 

To  bear  a  sword— there’s  not  a  man  be¬ 
hind. 

However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  is 
here. 

And  here  all  should  be— Scotland  needs 
them  all ; 

And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a 
Hercules 

And  yonder  handful  centuplied. 

Vipont.  A  thousand  followers — such, 
with  friends  and  kinsmen. 

Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wonttolead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances 
In  twelve  years*  space  ! — And  thy  brave 
sons  Sir  Alan, 

Alas  !  I  fear  to  ask. 

Svinion.  All  slain,  Dc  Vipont.  In  my 
empty  home 

A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow’d  mother, 

“  Where  is  my  grandsire  ?  wherefore  do 
you  weep  ?” 

But  for  that  prattler  Lyulph’s  house  is 
heirless. 

I’m  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  bew’d  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left 
beside  roe 

Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 
As  he  springs  over  it. 

Vipont.  All  slain— alas ! 

SteintoH.  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont,  and  their 
attributes 

John  with  the  Long  Sword— Archibald 
nith  the  Axe— 

Rich;urd  the  Ready— and  my  youngest 
darling. 

My  Fair-hair’d  Wtllian^— do  but  now  sur¬ 
vive 
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In  measures  which  the  grcy-hairM  min¬ 
strels  sing. 

When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

ViponL  Since  thou  dost  weep,  their 
death  is  unaveng'd  ? 

Svinton,  Templar,  what  think'st  thou 
me  ? — See  yonder  rock, 

From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it 
less 

Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow 
from  it  ? 

Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — They 
arc  aveng’d ; 

I  wept  not  till  they  were— till  the  proud 
Gordon 

Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  father's 
sword. 

In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  father's 
lineage. 

And  then  I  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the 
Gordon 

l.ay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him. 

Which  mingled  with  the  rest— We  had 
been  friends. 

Hud  shar'd  the  banquet  and  the  chacc 
together. 

Fought  side  by  side, — and  inir  first  cause 
of  strife, 

Woe  to  the  pride  of  lK)th,  was  but  a  light 


The  bounding  Stag,  with  a  brave  host  a- 
round  it ; 

There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earli¬ 
est  field, 

And  jiants  to  win  his  spurs.  His  father's 
friend, 

As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert — go,  join  his 
j^nnon, 

And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 


Althougli,  in  former  times,  he  had 
been  the  common  friend  of  the  Swin- 
ton  and  the  Gordon,  De  Vipont  re¬ 
jects  the  advice  of  the  aged  and  gene¬ 
rous  warrior,  and  nobly  declares, 
that  he 


Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  follow  ing  : 


but,  while  Swinton  is  applauding 


—the  generous  Knight,  who  gave  up  all, 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land 
To  fight  a  Christian  soldier, 


a  ])ursuivant  enters  to  summon  the 
**  Knights  to  council.”  Swinton  im¬ 
mediately  prepares  to  obey ;  hut,  lest 
he  should  seem  to 


Vipont,  You  are  nt  feud,  then,  w  ith 
the  mighty  Gordon  ? 

Stcinton.  At  deadly  feud.  Here  in  this 
Border-land, 

Where  the  sire’s  quarrels  descend  iqx>n 
the  son, 

.\r  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance. 

As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon. 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales 
of  Justice, 

Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupu¬ 
lously 

AsJew  sor  Ixmbards  balance  silver  pence. 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Sol  wav  and  Saint 
Abb’s 

Rages  a  bitterer  feud  tlianmine  and  their's, 
The  Swinton  and  the  G<irdon. 

Vipont.  You,  with  some  threescore 
lances— and  the  Gordon 
Leading  a  thousand  followers. 

Suvnfon.  You  rate  him  far  too  low. 
Since  you  sought  Palestine, 

He  hath  hud  grants  of  baronies  and  lord- 
shi|)s 

In  the  far-distant  North.  A  thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  aluavs 
numlicr’d. 

Add  Badc]t(x*h  kerne,  and  horse  from  Dee 
and  Spey, 

lie'll  eimnt  a  thousand  more. — And  now, 
De  Vipont, 

If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eves  Ws 
worthy. 

For  lack  of  follow crv—stTk  vondcr  stan¬ 
dard — 


- wake  civil  strife,  or  tempt  the  Gordon 

With  aught  that's  like  defiance, 


doffs  his  casque,  and  furls  his  pen^ 
lion.  Gordon,  a  mere  youth,  had 
never  seen  Swinton — the  Knight  who 
had  made  him  fatherless ;  and  De 
Vipont,  fearful  of  a  sudden  rencontre 
between  (icrdon,  bound  by  the  laws 
of  that  barbarous  age,  to  revenge  his 
father’s  murder,  and  the  heroic  but 
terrible  Swinton,  equally  renow’ned 
for  uncommon  bravery  and  personal 
strength,  and  whose  “  bloody  mace” 
had  ^cii  so  often  wielded  wdth  irre¬ 
sistible  destruction  in  the  combat, 
proceeds  before,  in  order,  if  possible, 
by  prudence  and  ])ersuasion,  to  pre¬ 
pare  Gordon  for  the  inevitable  meet¬ 
ing  at  council,  or  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  explosion  of  his  filial  but 
unfleshed  courage. 

The  second  scene  opens  with  the 
Council  of  the  Scottish  Nobles  and 
(-hiefs,  called,  upon  the  emergency, 
by  tlie  llcgcnt  Douglas.  Here  all  is 
confusion,  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  keen 
and  vehement  altercation,  each  man 
thinking,  not  of  the  formidable  and 
disciplinetl  enemy  whom  they  were 
so  soon  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
strife  of  battle,  but  of  his  own  private 
feuds,  antipathies,  claims,  and  pre¬ 
tensions.  To  such  a  height  was  thia 
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violent  debate  carried,  that  Lennox, 
a  renowned  Scottish  Chief  and  ve¬ 
teran  warrior,  becomes  infected  with 
the  fatal  spirit  of  discord  ;  which 
leads  Swinton,  who  w»as  standing 
apart  uncovered,  (the  Council  was 
held  on  the  Hill  before  the  Regent's 
tent,)  to  remark : — 

Discretion  hath  forsaken  I^nnox  too  ! 

The  wisdom  he  w  as  forty  years  in  gather¬ 
ing 

Has  left  him  in  an  instant.  ’Tis  conta¬ 
gious 

Even  to  frenzy. 

This  disgraceful  and  ominous  scene 
being  prolonged,  Swinton  can  no 
longer  contain  himself,  and,  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “  Nay,  even  a  stone 
would  speak,"  thus  addresses  the 
Regent : — 

May’t  please  your  Grace, 

And  your’s,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old 
man's  counsel. 

That  has  seen  fights  enow.  These  open 
'  bickerings 

Dishearten  all  our  host.  If  that  your 
Grace, 

With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must 
needs  debate. 

Let  the  clos’d  tent  conceal  your  disagree¬ 
ment  ; 

Else  ’twill  be  said.  Ill  fares  it  with  the 
flock, 

If  shepherds  wrangle  w'hen  the  wolf  is 
nigh. 

To  this  suggestion  the  Regent  scorn¬ 
fully  assents,  but  in  the  most  sarcas¬ 
tic  manner  excludes  Swinton,  while 
he  invites  young  Gordon,  whose 
high  rank  and  numerous  following 
rive  him  a  seat,  though  yet  un- 
knighted."  This  invitation  the  lat¬ 
ter  modestly  declines,  but  is  singu¬ 
larly  struck  with  the  majestic  and 
commanding  appearance  of  the  old 
Knight,  whose  name  he  had  not  yet 
learned — and  thus  speaks : — 

Gordon  ( dbterving  Swinton ), 

That  helmetlcss  old  Knight,  his  giant 
stature. 

His  aw'Ail  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom. 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.  He 
doth  seem 

l.ike  to  some  vision’d  form  which  I  have 
dream’d  of. 

But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

Vipont.  Pray  you,  do  not  so  ; 

Anon  I’ll  give  you  reason  why  you  should 
not. 


There’s  other  w'ork  in  hand— — 

Gordon.  I  will  but  ask  his  name. 
There’s  in  his  presence 
Something  that  w’orks  ujjon  me  like  a 
spell. 

Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 
Dote  uixm  talcs  of  suj)crstitious  dread. 
Attracting  while  they  chill’d  my  heart 
with  fear. 

Xow’,  born  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right 
w’ell 

I’m  bound  to  fear  nought  earthly— and  I 
fear  nought. 

I’ll  know  who  this  man  is—. 

[Accosts  Swinton. 
Sir  Kn  ght,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle 
courtesy. 

To  tell  your  honour’d  name.  I  am 
ashamed, 

Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

Sztintony  ( shews  emotiony  but  instantly 
subdues  it ). 

It  is  a  name  that  soundelh  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  dcath-knell — ay,  and  like  the 
call 

Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  mortal  lists  ; 
Yet  ’tis  a  name  w'hich  ne’er  hath  been 
dishonour’d. 

And  never  will,  I  trust — most  surely 
never 

By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 

Gordon.  There’s  a  mysterious  courtesy 
in  this, 

And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust,  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  un¬ 
worthy 

To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

Swinton.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness 
and  honour 

May  shew  to  friend  or  foe — but,  for  my 
name, 

Vipont  will  shew  it  you  ;  and,  if  it  soiinil 
Harsh  in  your  ear,  remember  that  it 
knells  there 

But  at  your  own  request.  This  day,  at 
least. 

Though  seldom  w'ont  to  keep  it  in  con¬ 
cealment. 

As  there’s  no  cause  I  should,  you  had  not 
heard  it. 

Gordon.  This  strange—— 

Vipont.  The  mystery  is  needfbL  Fol¬ 
low  me. 

Gordon  follows  De  V^ipont ;  but 
when  he  learns  whom  he  had  accost¬ 
ed,  rushes  back  sword  in  hand,  to  en¬ 
counter  Swinton,  and  is,  writh  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty—partly  by  entreaty, 
and  partly  by  force — withneld  by  the 
Templar,  from  the  unequal,  but  not 
doubtful  contest.  Maxwell,  in  the 
mean  while,. enters  from  the  Regent's 
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tent,  and  informs  them  that  the  de¬ 
bate  itill  continues 

As  wild,  as  if  the  very  wind  and  bea 
With  even'  breeze  and  every  billow 
battled 

For  their  precedence. 

On  this,  Swinton,  unmindful  of 
the  insult  lie  had  just  received  from 
the  Regent,— and  in  the  trying  hour 
of  discord  and  danger,  thinking  only 
of  his  beloved  country,  exclaims : — 

Most  sure  they  are  }X)8scss'd  !  Some  evil 
spirit. 

To  mock  their  valour,  robb  them  of  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Fie,  fie,  upon’t ! — O  that*  Dunfermline's 
tomb 

Could  render  up  The  Bruce  !  that  Spain's 
red  shore 

Could  give  us  bock  the  good  Lord  James 
of  Douglas  ! 

Or  the  fierce  Randolph,  w  ith  his  voice  of 
terror. 

Were  here  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  sul>- 
misbion ! 

M'hile  Swinton  is  engaged  in  col¬ 
loquy  with  Maxwell,  Gordon  steadily 
peruses  him,  and  is  awe-struck  with 
nis  Herculean  form,  “  stately  port," 
and  warrior  aspect. 

Gordon.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all 
men  speak  of. 

The  stately  port — but  not  the  sullen  e^  e. 
Not  the  blood-thirsty  look,  that  should 
belong 

To  him  that  made  me  orphan.  I  shall 
need 

To  name  my  father  twice,  ere  1  can  strike 
At  such  grey  hairs,  and  face  of  such  com¬ 
mand; 

Yet  ray  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion-hilt. 
In  token  he  shall  die. 

yipont.  Need  1  again  remind  you, 
that  the  place 

Permits  not  private  quarrel  ? 

Gordon.  I’m  calm.  I  will  not  seek — 
nay,  1  will  shun  h — 

And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate's  the 
fash'on. 

^  ou'vc  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and 
the  lie. 

The  lie  itself,  hath  fiow'n  from  mouth  to 
mouth ; 

As  if  a  iNind  of  peasants  were  disputing 
About  a  foot-b^  match,  rather  than 
Chiefs 

Were  ordering  a  battle.  I  am  young,  w 
And  lack  experience;  tell  me,  brave  Dc 
Viponi, 

Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Pa¬ 
lestine  ? 


Viponi.  Such  it  at  times  hath  been  ; 
and  then  the  Cross 

Hath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.  Heaven's 
cause 

Won  us  not  victory  w  here  w  isdom  was 
not — 

Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on, 
With  equal  front,  rank  marshall'd  upon 
rank. 

As  if  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving  body  ; 

The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepar'd 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  for¬ 
tune 

Of  changeful  battle  needs : — then  look  on 
ours. 

Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Which  the  winds  w’ake  at  random.  Look 
on  both, 

.\nd  dread  the  issue  ; — yet  there  miglit 
be  succour. 

In  the  midst  of  his  musings  and 
reflections,  however,  he  notices,  as 
the  Templar  had  formerly  done,  the 
fewness  of  Swinton's  following,  and, 
while  he  is  impressed  with  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  deep  melancholy,  as  he  wit¬ 
nesses  the  relics  of  a  goodly  band, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been 
raoweil  dow’n  by  the  sword  of  intes¬ 
tine  broil,  in  the  disastrous  contests 
of  their  rival  houses,  the  strong  feel¬ 
ings  of  nature,  kindled  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  burst  forth  with  almost 
overmastering  power. 

These,  then,  are  his,— the  relics  of  his 
power ; 

Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men.— 

And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest 
leader. 

And  crush  by  numbers  that  determin'd 
handful. 

When  most  my  country  needs  their  prac¬ 
tis'd  aid, 

Or  men  will  say,  “  There  goes  degenerate 
Gordon ; 

His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinbm's 
sword. 

And  his  is  in  his  scabbard  !" 

Our  attention  is  now  recalled  to  the  ' 
Council,  where  the  Regent,  to  allay 
the  heats  that  had  arisen,  is  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  desperate  ex¬ 
pedient  of  referring  the  places  of  the 
respective  contending  Cniefs  to  the 
arbitration  of  chance :  on  which  Sir 
Alan  Swinton  exclaims  apart : — 

O  sage  discipline. 

That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of 
a  battle. 

In  this  fearful  exigency,  when,  as 
loo  often  happened  before,  the  irre- 
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sistible  valour  of  the  Scots  was  neu¬ 
tralised  by  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  leaders,  Gordon,  moved  by  De 
Vipout,  magnanimously  steps  for¬ 
ward,  and  calls  upon  the  Swinton  to 
“  speak  for  king  and  country’s  sake 
to  which  api^e^  he  replies. 

Nay,  if  that  voice  command  me,  speak  I 
will ; 

It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  laid  charge  on  me. 

Reckless  of  the  taunts  and  sneers 
of  the  Regent,  whose  imbecility, 
folly,  and  deliration,  are  painted  in 
strong  colours,  and  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  indirectly,  but 
pointedly,  excluded  Swinton  from 
the  Council  of  War  in  the  tent ;  re¬ 
membering,  in  the  hour  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  need,  nothing  personal  to  him¬ 
self  ;  and  supported  by  Lennox,  Max¬ 
well,  and  Johnstone,  whom  the  Re¬ 
gent  might  not  openly  oppose,  he 
resolutely  steps  forward,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  passes  between  Sir 
Alan  and  the  proud,  infatuated,  but 
gallant  Douglas : — 

Rrgfnt.  Where’s  your  impatience  now  ? 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not 
hear 

Ourself  pronounce  a  word— and  now  j-du 
gaze 

On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  ar¬ 
mour. 

As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead, 

To  bring  us  Bruce’s  counsel  for  the  battle. 

Svinton.  ’Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak  ; 
but  he  who  fought 

Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  some¬ 
thing  guess. 

Without  communication  with  the  dead, 
At  what  he  would  have  counscl’d-^Bruce 
had  bidden  ye 

Review  your  little -order,  marshall’d 
broadly 

Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  bidden 
you  mark 

Yon  clouds  of  Southern  arches,  bearing 

-  down 

To  the  green  meadow' -lands  which  stretch 
beneath— 

The  Bruce  had  warn’d  you,  not  a  shaft 
to-day 

But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish 
•  bosom. 

If  thus  our  field  be  order’d.  The  callow 
boys, 

Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall 
our  front, 

While  on  our  nuiinward,  and  upon  the 
rear. 

The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  like  death’s 
own  darts, 
roL.  xj. 


And,  thou^  blind  men  discharge  them, 
find  a  mark. 

Thus  shall  w'e  die  the  death  of  slaughter’d 
deer. 

Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at 
ease 

By  boys  and  w’omen,  w’hile  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy  horns. 

As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 

Regent,  Tush,  tell  not  me  !  If  their 
shot  fall  like  hail. 

Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

iSicintom  Never  did  armourer  temper 
steel  on  stithy 

That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  ’ 
arrow ; 

A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 

Rejgent.  Who  fears  a  w'asp-sting  ? 

Swinton,  1,  my  Lord,  fear  none ; 

Y'et  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  off. 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

Regent,  We’ll  keep  the  hill ;  it  is  the 
vantage  ground 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 

Swinton,  It  ne’er  will  join,  while  their 
light  archery 

Can  foil  our  spear-men  and  our  barbed 
horse. 

To  hoj)e  Plantagcnet  would  seek  close 
combat 

When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe . 

Jn  battle-knowledge.  Keep  the  hill,  my 
Lord, 

With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure ; 
But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 
Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 
I’ve  done  such  w'ork  before,  and  love  it 
well ; 

If ’tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading. 
The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and 
Weardale, 

Shall  sit  in  widowhood,  and  long  for  veni¬ 
son. 

And  long  in  vain.  Whoe’er  remembers 
Bannockburn, — 

And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last 
loud  trumpet. 

Forget  that  stirring  word  ! — knovi's  that 
great  battle 

Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

Lennox,  This  is  the  shortest  road  to 
bandy  blows ; 

For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows 
go  back. 

Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spear¬ 
men, 

With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stub¬ 
born  hearts. 

And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exercise. 
At  the  close  tug  shall  foil  the  short- 
breathed  Southron. 

Swimiofu  I  do  not  say  the  field  will 
thus  be  won ; 
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The  Knjlifih  hdst  if  numerous,  brave,  and 
loyal ; 

Their  M  (march  most  accomplish’d  in 
war's  art, 

SkillM,  re  -olute,  and  wary - 

licf^cut.  And  if  your  schtine  secure 
not  victory. 

What  docs  it  promise  us  ? 

S'vini(m.  This  much  at  least, — 
Darklinjj  wc  shall  not  die  ;  the  |K*asanl*s 
shaft. 

Loosen'd  {vrehaner  without  an  aim  or 
pur|x>v. 

Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-bliK)d  wc  derive 
From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made 
their  breasts 

This  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand 
years.  * 

We’li  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand 
to  hand, 

And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against 
weapon  ; 

Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who 
strikes  him. 

While  our  food  blades  are  faithful  to  the 
hilts. 

And  our  ginnl  bands  to  these  gocxl 
blades  are  faithful. 

Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  un¬ 
avenged — 

We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

Hcgcnt.  And  this  is  all 
Your  wisdom  hath  devised  ? 

Su'ifiiou,  Not  all ;  for  I  would  pray 
you,  noble  Lords, 

(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might). 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud. 
That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts — think  no 
one  foe 

Save  Edward  and  his  host — days  will  re¬ 
main. 

Ay,  days  by  fur  too  many  will  remain. 

To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  pre¬ 
cedence  ; — 

Let  this  one  day  be  Scotland's. — For  my¬ 
self. 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 
(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and 
hatred. 

My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting. 

So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 
That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the 
dear  country 

That's  mother  to  us  both. 

MTiile  Swinton  is  uttt*ring  these 
last  emphatic  words,  Gordon  betrays 
symptom  of  the  most  deep-felt  emo¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  commanded  by  the 
Regent  to  stand  forth  and  receive 
knighthood,  he  resolutely  declines 
the  intended  honour,  unless  from 
anoth^  sword ;  *  kneels  to  Sir 
Alan  Swinton  ;  and,  agrce,'ibly  to  the 


usages  of  chivalry,  craves,  and  ob¬ 
tains,  tliat  lionour  from  him,  as  at 
once  the  best  knight  and  sagest 
leader.”  Incensed  at  the  implied  re¬ 
flection  on  liimsclf,  the  Regent  re¬ 
viles  him  as  a  degenerate  boy,” 
and  reminds  him  that  his  father’s 
blood  was  on  Swinton’s  sword.  To 
this  (Jordon  indignantly  answers 

Gordon  (  start  in up.) 

Shame  be  on  him  who  speaks  such  shame¬ 
ful  word  ! 

Shame  be  on  him  whose  tongue  w'ould 
sow  dissension, 

When  most  the  time  demands  that  na¬ 
tive  Scotsmen 

Forget  each  private  wrong  ! 

3’he  Regent  continues  to  give  vent 
to  his  sarcasms  at  the  reconciliation  of 
(Gordon  and  Swinton,  and  treats,  with 
the  most  contemptuous  scorn,  the 
proj>osal  of  the  latter  to  charge  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  dis¬ 
perse  the  English  archers — by  far  the 
most  formidable  part  of  their  array — 
as  King  Robert  Rruce  had  done  at 
Bannockburn.  Foiled  in  his  attempt, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  only  plan  that 
could  save  the  Scottish  army,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  they  wTre,  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  Swinton,  with  that  generous 
devotion  of  which  Scottish  History 
furnishes  many  bright  examples,  re¬ 
solved  to  smother  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  and  to  perform  to  his  country 
the  only  service  she  w’ould  now  ac¬ 
cept  at  his  hands,  namely,  to  open 
the  patli  to  victory  by  his  sword,  or 
to  die  like  a  brave  knight  in  the  fore¬ 
most  ranks  of  the  battle.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Gordon,  who  Avas 
standing  close  by,  appears  wTapt  in 
profound  thought, — and  De  Vipont 
asks  him, 

Vipont  ( to  Gordon. ) 

What  ails  thee,  noble  youth  ?  What 
means  thU  pause  ? — 

Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  ? 
Gordon.  I  have  been  hurried  on  by  a 
strong  impulse, 

Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm, 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  dis¬ 
tant  coast. 

Which  never  pilot  dream’d  of.^Have  I 
not  forgiven  ? 

And  am  I  not  still  fatherless  ? 

Swinton.  Gordon,  no  ; 

For  while  we  live,  1  am  a  father  to  thee. 
Gordon,  Thou,  Swinton  ?— no  !— that 
cannot,  cannot  be. 

Swinton,  Then  change  the  phrase, 
and  say,  that  while  we  live. 
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Gordon  bhall  be  my  son _ If  thou  art  fa-  The  second  Act  opens  with  a  scene 

therless,  in  front  of  the  position  of  the  Eng- 

Ani  1  not  childless  too  ?  Bethink  thee,  lish  main  hotly,  and  King  Edward, 
Gordon,  attended  by  Ealiol,  soon  enters.  The 

Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  house-  colloquy,  of  course,  turns  on  the  ap- 
hold  fire,  proaching  battle,  and  opinions,  high- 

Which  the  jaxir  i>easant  hides  among  its  jy  characteristic  of  the  different  Eng¬ 
enders,  Ijgji  >;obles,  are  respectively  given  on 

To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  condition  and  leaders  of  the 

waking.  Scottish  Host.  Among  other  circum- 

Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest,  ^  ,1,^  incidentally, 

«em  Weardale  he  had  eseaped  al- 

Hoar't^k’nor  sapling-not  to  be  extin-  ''“'■•'“^1'=  ‘f'" 

euish’d  dealing  iron  mace  of  Sw’inton,  who 

Till  Heaven,  in  merev,  sends  down  all  midnight  had  burst  into  his  teiit, 
her  waters.  would  have  slain  him  oil  the 

But,  once  subdued,  its  tioine  is  quench'd  spot,  but  lor  the  timely  and  unex- 
for  ever ;  pected  gallantry  of  his  chaplain,  who, 

And  Spring  shall  hide  the  track  of  devas-  snatching  a  weapon,  exposed  himself 
tation,  to  inevitable  death  to  afford  his 

With  foliage  and  with  flow  ers. — Give  me  royal  master  time  to  escape.  Anon, 
thy  hand.  however,  the  combat  commences, 

and,  as  had  been  foreseen  and  fore- 
To  this  appeal  Gordon  exclaims,  told  by  Swinton,  a  shower  of  arrow's 
“  my  hand  and  heart !— and  freely  from  the  English  long-bows  deals 
now,  to  fight  !’*  1  hey  accordingly  unrevenged  death  along  the  Scottish 
gird  themselves  up  for  the  combat ;  Bne.  The  men  fall  like  stricken  deer, 
and  just  as  Swinton  was  preparing  their  hot  valour  serving  only  to  goad 
to  turn  to  advantage  the  post  in  the  them  to  impatience  and  frenzy  ;  and 
rear  which  had  in  scorn  been  as-  the  whole  army  is  thrown  into  irre- 
signed  to  his  and  Gordon  s  vassals —  trievable  confusion,  although  the 
by  descending  the  hill  obliquely,  he  main  body  of  the  English  had  never 
feels  the  w'ant  of  a  skilful  and  trusty  been  engaged, 
guide.  Hardly  had  the  knight  ex-  q'be  scene  now  changes  to  that 
pressed  his  wish,  when  up  starts  part  of  the  field  where  Gordon  and 
from  a  thicket,  where  he  had  been  Swinton,  having  skirted  the  side  of 
concealed,  Hab  Hattely,  a  border  the  hill,  and  descended  into  the  mea- 
moss-trooper,  whose  neck  Sir  Alan  Jow,  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
had  for  some  time  “  destined  to  the  struggle  with  overwhelming  num- 
dodder  d  oak  before  his  castle,  for  bers.  So  powerful  was  the  impres- 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  age  cattle-  gjQji  they  had  made  on  the  English 
stealing.  J  he  brigand  (as  the  fa-  Hue,  however,  that,  had  the  jealousy 
shionable  phrase  goes,)  promptly  of-  and  infatuation  of  the  Regent  suf¬ 
fers  his  services  to  conduct  this  gallant  fered  him  to  send  them  timely  suc- 
handful  to  the  destined  point ;  and  cour,  Plantagenet  might  have  sus- 
we  need  hardly  say  that  they  are  tained  a  reverse  as  complete  as  that 
cheerfully  accepted.  Swinton  imme-  at  Bannockburn,  and  been  compelled 
diately  puts  himself  under  the  guid-  to  turn  his  bridle  southward  some- 
ance  of  honest  Hab,  and  gives  the  what  sooner  than  he  had  reckoned 
following  orders :  qji.  Fortunately  for  Edward,  some 


Aye,  let  all  follow — but  in  silence  follow'. 
Scare  not  the  hare  that's  couchant  on  her 
form — 

The  cushat  from  her  nest— 'brush  not,  if 
possible. 

The  dew-drop  from  the  siiray— 

Let  no  one  w  hisper,  until  I  cry^  “  Havoc!’* 
Then  shout  as  loud’s  yc  w'ill.— On,  on, 
brave  Mab ;  * 

On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  failhfhl 
Scotsman ! 
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hail  pUced  him,  resorts  to  a  gene¬ 
rous  stratagem  to  save  the  son  of  his 
ancient  enemy.  He  orders  the  (Jor¬ 
don  to  spur  to  the  Regent,  and  shew 
the  instant  need  of  succour.  Rut 
irordon  disdains  to  save  himself 
thus,  and,  although  he  had  only  a 
few  moments  before  revealed  to 
Swinton  that  he  was  betrothed  to  a 
lady  of  high  rank  and  family  in  the 
North,  exclaims. 

No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my 
safety,— 

For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning, — at  the 
ex}K*itce 

Of  the  last  hoj>e  which  Heaven  reserves 
for  Scotland. 

While  1  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  his  rein  for  life ;  but  were  I 
gone, 

^V^ult  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our 
band  dispers'd, 

What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem 
yon  host, 

And  save  the  latest  chance  of  victory  ? 

We  are  now  carried  to  another 
part  of  the  field,  where  Swinton  en¬ 
ters,  followed  by  the  moss-trooper, 
w  ho  soon  expiates  a  life  of  crime  by 
an  honourable  death  in  defence  of 
his  country.  Fate  and  Fortune  de¬ 
clare  against  Scotland, — and  Swin¬ 
ton,  wounded  and  overpowered,  ex¬ 
claims. 

All  are  cut  down— the  reapers  have  pass'd 
o'er  us. 

And  hie  to  distant  harvest _ My  toil's 

over  ; 

There  lies  my  sickle,  {dropping  his 
rtfori,]  Hand  of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  iu 

(Jordon  tenderly  bewails  the  fate 
of  his  gallant  leader,  who,  though 
life  tvas  ebbing  fast,  continued  to 
listen  with  intense  emotion  to  every 
sound  and  symptom  of  the  battle, — 
like  the  brave  and  chivalrous  A Volfe, 
when  mortally  wounded  on  the 
Heighu  of  Abraham.  Death,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  sweetened  to  Swinton, 
as  to  olfe,  and  we  may  add,  to 
Moore,  by  the  assurance  that  the 
arms  of  bis  country  were  victorious ; 
—and  he  receives  the  dreadful  but  not 
^look^.for  intelligence,  that  "  all 
ts  lost !  — His  last  words  are  finely 
characteristic : 

Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  trea¬ 
son. 

Combine  to  ruin  us  ;  snd  our  hoi  valour, 


Devoid  of  discipline,  is  madmen  sstrength. 
More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies  ! 

Fm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no 
more  on't. — 

Let  thy  hand  close  them,  Gordon — I  will 
think 

My  fair-hair'd  William  renders  me  that 
office. 

Gonlon  and  Dc  Vipont  immediate¬ 
ly  rush  on  the  English  line,  and  are 
both  made  prisoners,  the  former  being 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  when  Plan- 
tagenet,  who  immediately  comes  up, 
asks  what  he  can  do  to  honour 
bravery  even  in  an  enemy?”  (xordon 
proudly  answers. 

Nothing  but  this  : 

Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  touch  or 
look. 

Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton’s.  I've 
some  breath  still, 

Enough  to  say — Scotland— Elizabeth. 

De  Vipont,  the  Templar,  alone 
survives ;  and  when  reproached  by 
Edw'ard  for  bearing  arms  against  a 
Christian  King,  contrary  to  the  vows 
of  his  order,  magnanimously  retorts, 

I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar. 

“  Halidon  Hill”  is  inscribed  to 
Joanna  Baillie,  at  whose  instance 
the  task  was  undertaken,”  as  it  should 
seem  from  the  Advertisement,  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  mis¬ 
cellany  projected  by  that  celebrated 
lady ;  but,  instead  of  being  confin¬ 
ed  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  w  as  intended, 
the  work  gradually  swelled  to  the 
size  of  an  independent  publication.” 

In  this  pow^erful  Sketch”  (if  so 
it  must  be  called,)  w  e  have  met  wdth 
little  on  which  even  the  most  malig¬ 
nant  of  our  professional  Zoili  could 
fix  his  critical  talons.  The  following 
is  the  only  uncouth  and  cacophonous 
line  in  the  whole  w'ork ;  we  know'  not 
how  the  supplemental  syllable  escap¬ 
ed  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  Sir 
^V''alter : 

And  thieving  Annandale  to  see  such  mis¬ 
rule. 

The  shower  of  arrows  poured  into 
the  Scottish  line  is  thus  described  by 
Percy : 

The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from 
us. 

This  is  ceruinlv  a  violent  simile : — 
we  could  wish  tne  author  had  avoid¬ 
ed  it. 
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()ur  general  opinion  of  the  texture, 
management,  and  denouement  of  the 
plot,  may  he  gathered  from  the  tenor 
of  our  analysis;  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  accompanied  us 
thus  far,  will  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  few*  observations  we  liave  yet  to 
subjoin  are  justified  by  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  merits  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  under  review.  The  character 
of  Swrinton  is  obviously  a  favourite 
w’ith  the  author ;  to  wnich  circum¬ 
stance  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  strong  relief  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  the  perfect  verisimilitude  which 
belongs  to  it.  The  stately,  com¬ 
manding  figure,  of  the  veteran  war¬ 
rior,  w’hom,  by  the  illusion  of  his 
art,  the  author  has  placed  in  verita¬ 
ble  presentiment  before  us ; — his  ve¬ 
nerable  age,  superior  prowess,  and 
intuitive  decision  ; — the  broils  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  he  had  suffered,  and  the  intre¬ 
pid  fortitude  with  which  he  sustain¬ 
ed  them, — together  with  that  vigo¬ 
rous  control  of  temper,  not  to  be 
shaken  even  by  unmerited  con¬ 
tumely  and  insult ; — these  qualities, 
grouped  and  embodied  in  one  and 
the  same  character,  render  it  morally 
impossible  that  we  should  not  at 
once  sympathize  and  admire.  The 
inherent  force  of  his  character  is 
finely  illustrated  in  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  Lord  Gordon,  by  the 
first  appearance  of  the  man  who 
had  made  him  fatherless.*'  He  is 
overaw'ed,  and  confesses  himself  con¬ 
scious  of  a  feeling  of  involuntary 
respect.  In  his  youth.  Sir  Alan  had 
but  too  deeply  embarked  in  the 
stormy  commotions  of  that  rude  and 
barbarous  age  :  **  But,**  as  my  Lord 
of  Byron  says. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their 
level, 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope,— >perhaps 
the  devil, 

I  That  neither  of  their  intellects  are 
1  vast : 

j  While  youth's  hot  w'ishes  in  our  red  veins 
revel,  ^ 

We  know  not  this— the  blood  flows  on 
I  too  fast ; 

at  the  torrent  vident  towardt  the 
’  ocean. 

We  ponder  decpiy-on  each  past  emotion  ! 


Young  Gordon  is  a  chip  of  the 
same  block  wdth  S  win  ton  ;  differing 
from  him  only  in  degree,  as  the  sap¬ 
ling  differs  from  the  gnarled  oak, 
which  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
ages  have  only  rooted  finner  and 
deeper  in  the  soil.  Inexperienced  as 
a  soldier,  his  last  act  of  patriotic 
self-immolation  proves  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the  hereditary  valour 
of  his  race ;  w*hile  his  w’hole  con¬ 
duct  indicates  a  mind  that  had  risen 
superior  to  the  deepest  and  darkest 
prejudices  of  his  age  and  country. 
Never,  surely,  was  any  thing  more 
finely  or  beautifully  imagined  than 
the  reply  which  he  makes  to  the 
proffered  generosity  of  the  haughty 
and  victorious  Plantagcnet. 

What  judgment  that  class  of  cri¬ 
tics  (a  pretty  large  one,  we  presume,) 
who  pronounce  a  verdict  without  the 
cereinony|of  a  trial,  and  condemn,  that 
they  may  get  credit  for  the  penetra¬ 
tion  and  sagacity  which  should  have 
led  them  to  acquit,  may  condescend 
to  give  out’*  on  the  dramatic  effect 
of  the  “  Sketch**  before  us,  w^e  W'ill 
not  be  bold  enough  to  conjecture : 
for  our  own  parts,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  trust  to  our  fedings  and  our  un¬ 
derstanding — in  this  instance,  per¬ 
fectly  in  unison — we  would  say,  that 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  description,  and.  In  this  age 
of  dramatic  degeneracy,  almost  u- 
nique.  And  if  there  be  any  one  who 
can  read  the  Swinton's  description 
of  the  entire  desolation  brought  on 
his  house  and  name  by  his  feuds 
with  the  Gordon,  or  the  death-scene 
where  the  young  sprout  and  the 
venerable  stem — the  aged  warrior 
and  his  youthful  friend — lie  side  by 
side,  the  victims  at  once  of  jealousy 
and  the  most  uncompromising  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  country's  cause  ; — we 
say,  if  there  be  any  one  can  read  these 
passages  without  the  most  deep-felt 
emotion,  we  protest  he  must  be 
composed  of  sterner  stuff  than  we 
can  boast  of, — and,  farther,  that  we 
do  not  envy  him  the  possession  of 
such  happy  insensibility  !  We  could 
wish  also,  to  dilate  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  brave  Templar,  l)e  Vipont, 
— but  we  must  have  done. — Hali- 
don  Iliir*  will  add  to  the  fame  even 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ! ! ! 
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“  It  is  a  moral  impossibility,”  said 
1,  as  1  was  sipping  my  chocolate, 
“  to  live  another  day  without  writ¬ 
ing.  I  must  be  in  print” — and  1 
looked  half  mournfully,  and  half  re- 
^icingly,  on  the  last  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  which  lay  on 
the  chinmey-piece.  1  took  it  up  for 
the  twentieth  time — 1  looked  over 
its  lovely  clear  large  print — I  rung 
the  bell,  and  the  place  of  the  cho¬ 
colate  pan  was  supplied  by  my  neat 
ebony  inkstand,  and  hot-pressed  let¬ 
ter-paper.  To  be  in  print,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  write — to  write,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  subject ;  1  bit  my 
pen,  jdayed  with  my  watch-chain, 
drew  heads  on  the  paper.  “  W’hat 
the  devil  shall  I  write  about  ?” 

It  is  the  most  disagreeable  thing 
in  the  world,  when  the  imagination 
is  gallo})ing  to  the  goal  of  undy¬ 
ing  fame,  spurred  on  by  the  idea  of 
future  honour,  and  the  imprimatur 
of  Messrs  ('on stable,  to  be  retarded 
in  our  progress,  by  the  impertinent 
realities  of  drawing  forth,  line  after 
line,  and  sentence  after  sentence,  and 
blotting  out,  time  after  time,  our  ill- 
digested  crudities,  without  being  able 
to  please  even  one’s  self.  1  was  ready 
to  give  the  thing  uj),  and  wdth  it  all 
ray  hopes  and  all  my  fears  of  literary 
praise  or  censure.  I  walked  about 
the  room — looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow — wondered  what  ailetl  me — had 
nearly  sent  ‘^my  article”  to  Hades ; — 
but  here  other  considerations  had  in¬ 
terfered.  1  pictured  to  myself  the 
rewards  of  literary  labour,  the  vene¬ 
ration  with  which  1  should  be  looked 
upon,  the  more  respectful  bow,  and 
more  graceful  move,  with  which 
my  male  and  female  acquaintances 
would  strive  to  do  lionour  to  the 
WTiter  in  The  Edinburgh,” — then 
the  astonishment,  the  half  incredu¬ 
lous  envy  of  my  intimates.  I  thought 
of  my  triumph,  when,  sauntering  up 
to  some  friend,  I  should  stroke  iny 
chin,  adjust  my  cravat— “  Ah  !  how 
d’ye  do,  W'ill? — how  are  you? — seen 
the  Magazines ?— What  d’ye  think? 
—  Tell  you  a  secret — 1  have — ha — 
give  me  a  pinch  of  snuft*— I— I  write 
for  ‘  The  Edinburgh.*” 

Rap,  rap,  rap — Good  Heaven  ! 
what  demon  thunders  at  the  gate  ?” 
*•  Mr  C - and  Mr  Scarlett,  Sir. — ” 


I’m  doing  ?’'  1  said  to  my  friends  as 
they  entered.  ‘‘  Couldn’t  tell — writ- 
inn  a  Sonnet  to  Miss ’1 - s  eye¬ 


brow,  perhaps,  or  enditing  an  epistle 
to  the  widow?”  ‘‘  Hang  your  jok- 
ing— you’re  utterly  wTong — Tm  writ¬ 
ing  fer  ‘  ’i'hc  Edinburgh’ — A\Tiat  say 
your  Lordships?”  The  thing  is 
iinj)ossible,”  said  Scarlett.  Thyself 
shall  see  the  article,”  and  1  turnetl 
round,  to  fulfil  my  promise,  when  it 
struck  me  that  my  article  was  as  yet 
hut  a  thing  of  futurity,  a  mere  idea — 
that  I  had  not  written  a  word.  Scar¬ 
lett  laughed,  and  C' - looked  ‘‘  un¬ 

utterable  things.”  A\"ell,  but  lend 
me  some  assistance — give  me  a  sub¬ 
ject — what  shall  1  write  about? — 
here  have  I  beea  this  hour  and  a-half 
tormenting  my  goose-quill,  and  spoil¬ 
ing  my  yellow’  paper  to  no  mortal 
purpose,  experiencing 


- ‘  The  shifts  and  turns, 

The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform, 
To  w  hich  the  mind  resorts  in  chase  of 
terms, 

Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to 
win' — 


w’hich,  though  Cowper  calls  them 
pleasant,  are  pleasures,  it  seems, 
which  only  poets  know^ ;  for  I,  in  my 
prosaic  labours,  find  but  little  plea¬ 
sure  in  them.  But  come,  now  for  your 
answer.”  A  subject,  man  !”  said 
Scarlett ;  why,  subjects  are  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  twenty-penny  nails.  AVrite 
on  old  bachelors,  and  your  ow’n  feel¬ 
ings  and  experience  will  inspire  you. 
AA'ell,  well,  1  see  by  the  falling  of 
your  ^  critical  eyebrow,*  the  subject 
likes  you  not :  write  on  love,  on  the 
propriety  of  courting  wddows — or” — 
“  'I'his  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling 
man,”  I  returned,  interrupting  his 
infernal  prattle;  “  I  want  a  good, 
excellent,  fruitful  subject,  becoming 
such  a  Magazine  ;  speak,  pronounce, 
demonstrate.”  “  Be  patient,  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Scriblerus,” cried  C — ;  you 
require  much — a  good  subject.**  Sup- 
jK>se  we  say  ‘  On  the  moral  duties  of 
unmarried  men.*  An  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  we  wiU  furnish  you  with,  when 
the  good  one  is  digested ;  and  as  for  the 
fruitful  subject,  write  ‘  An  Essay  on 
Hot-houses,*  in  imitation  of  Semple’s 
‘On Gardens.*  Are  you  answer^?** 
“  Or  suppose,  as  you  keep  a  diary,*’ 
added  Scarlett,  “  you  give  some  ex- 
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-  tracts  from  it ;  they  will  no  doubt  be 
edifying  in  the  extreme.  Here  it  is/’ 
he  continued,  seizing,  vi  et  arniis,  on 
mv  red  Morocco-covered  journal. — 

“  Zounds  !  here’s  my  own  name ;  I 
have  at  least  a  right  to  see  this,”  and 
he  read  on — 

AWdnesday  3d.  Rode  out  with 
Scarlett — went  three  miles  at  an  easy 
canter — thought  1  was  improving  in 
horsemanship — lost  my  stirrup,  and 
swung  over ; — as  I  was  falling,  caught 

hold  of  S - ’s  head,  and  knocked 

off  his  hat.  Second  thought — thought 
I  was  nof  improving.  Scarlett  grum- 
1  bled,  and  said  my  saddle  looked  like 
:  a  mule.  Didn’t  take — Mem.  To  ask 

^  AV^histlecraft  what  he  meant — ” 

V  “  Bravo  !  excellent !  this  wdll  do  ; 

you  need  no  other  subject,”  roared 
^  both  my  friends ;  ‘‘  so  good-morning : 
a  ^  we  shall  see  you  to-night  at  Lcl- 
lon’s,”  and  so  they  left  me  to  my 
meditations.  They  are  two  excel- 
i  lent  fellows,  and  I  know  none  that  I 
3  prefer  to  them,  or  that  have  more 

*  good  qualities.  C.' - is  such  a  man 

3  as  one  would  wish  to  call  a  friend, 
j  AV^arm  hearted  and  cool  headed,  the 
impetuosities  of  his  genius  are  held  in 
due  subjection  by  the  clearness  of 
his  judgment.  Though  somewhat 
reserved  in  company,  it  is  only  need¬ 
ful  to  overcome  his  backwardness,  to 
be  delighted  and  surprised  by  his 
conversation.  To  a  fund  of  good 
sense  and  correct  ideas,  called  into 
constant  exertion  by  acute  and  dili¬ 
gent  observation,  he  adds  a  facility 
of  aptness  and  allusion  which  is  as¬ 
tonishing — the  fruit  of  a  deep  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  and  recollection  of 
the  beauties  of  the  best  writers  in 
every  department  of  literature.  A- 
mong  our  early  authors  in  particular, 
(that  wide,  and,  till  late,  neglected 
field  of  research  and  pleasure),  he  is, 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase, 
‘I  at  home.”  Familiar  with  their 
times,  their  manners,  their  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  learning  and  science,  he  en¬ 
ters  into  their  feelings  with  a  fellow¬ 
ship  and  congeniality  of  sentiment, 
unknown  to  a  mere  modern  man. 
The  result  of  his  studies  and  ac¬ 
quirements  is,  that  whatever  subject 
fie  handles,  he  is  always  himself; 
having  always  his  treasures  at  com¬ 
mand,  he  can  convert  them  to  any 
use  fie  pleases,  and  clothes  his 
thoughts  in  colours,  which  set  off 
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their  native  beauties  to  still  greater 
advantage.  Over  whatever  he  writes 
is  spread  a  bright  gleam  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  penetrating  with  acuteness  re¬ 
sembling  intuition  into  the  causes  of 
events  and  phenomena,  and  seizing 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  on  the 
links  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  wdiich 
astonishes  while  it  convinces.  His 
writings  are  the  conclusions  of  fre¬ 
quent  examination  and  deep  research, 
and  everywhere  show  the  masterly 
and  delicate  hand  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman. 

ill  Scarlett  is  a  different,  not 
opposite,  character.  Younger  than 
C - ,  and  without  so  great  a  com¬ 

mand  over  himself,  his  inclinations 
not  seldom  get  the  upper  hand  of 
his  discretion.  More  formed  for 
society,  he  possesses  far  more  general 
attraction  than  his  friend.  Natural¬ 
ly  gay,  he  brings  mirth  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  with  him,  and  is  therefore 
every  where  a  welcome  visitor.  But 
this  is  merely  the  outward  ornament 
that  covers  the  nobler  stuff  within  ; 
for  his  intellectual  powers  make  him 
no  less  admired  among  his  studious 
associates,  than  his  handsome  perstm 
(of  which,  by  the  way,  1  imagine 
AV^ill  is  by  no  means  insensible,)  and 
conversational  talents  among  the  la¬ 
dies  and  his  lighter  acquaintances. 

I  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  upon 
the  recollection  of  the  dinner  1  had 

wdth  C - .  It  was  the  first  time  1 

had  been  quietly  seated  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him ;  and  I  had  for  some 
time  previous  enjoyed  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  feast.  C - ,  Scarlett, 

and  myself,  formed  the  whole  of  the 
company ;  and  with  those  two  I  en¬ 
joyed  ten  times  the  pleasure  which 
1  nave  ever  felt  in  large  and  formal 
parties.  The  room  was  an  old-fa¬ 
shioned  apartment,  with  carved  oak 
wainscoating,  blackened  with  age ;  a 
blazing  fire  roared  up  the  chimney, 
forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
howling  of  the  wind  without,  (for  it 
was  a  dull  November  night).  VV'hat 
real  comfortable  pleasure  it  was,  after 
dinner,  to  sit  by  the  hearth,  and, 
while  we  discoursed,  to  sip  our  host’s 
port,  while  the  rich  rough  flavour  of 
the  Falemian  was  reasoned  by  the 

genuine  attic  of  C - *s  conversation ! 

It  was  impossible  not  to  think  of 
the  “  dissolve  frigus,”  &c.  of  Horace. 
These  are  the  delightful  hours,  that. 


VO 
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like  good  wine,  cliarm  not  only  in  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyment,  but  leave  a  flavour 
behind  them— hours  that  we  recur  to 
again  and  again,  wdth  unalloyed  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is  in  reminiscences  like 
these  that  we  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
poet’s  words, 

— “  Hoc  cst 

Viverc  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui— ” 

Over  the  chimney-piece  hung  a  por¬ 
trait  of  old  Izaak  Watson* ;  and  it 
does  one  good  to  contemplate  his 
countenance,  and  compare  the  free, 
open-hearted,  hospitable  character  of 
the  frank  old  Angler,  with  the  pre¬ 
cise,  cold-blooded  generation  of  every¬ 
day  beings  that  swann  around  us — 
mere  motes  in  the  sunshine — “  fruges 
consuinere  nati.”  Let  wits  talk  as 
they  like  about  a  rod,  with  a  fish  at 
one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other ;  the 
idea  that  a  man  like  this  thought 
^uch  an  amusement  not  unworthy  of 
devoting  his  leisure  to,  ought  at  least 
to  establish  a  title  to  respect  for  all 
anglers,  and  for  an  art  itself,  which, 
however  men’s  taste  may  differ,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  work  that 
every  one,  to  whom  the  expression 
of  goodness  of  feeling,  and  generosity 
of  disposition,  and  purity  and  chasti¬ 
ty  of  style,  are  sources  of  j)leasure, 
will  read  with  delight  and  advantage 
to  himself,  and  feelings  of  admiration 
and  esteem  towards  the  author. 

But,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Nine, 
where  am  1  running  ?  or  what  am  1 
about  ?  Digression  upon  digression — 
friends — dinners — Horace — Walton 
— and  anglers!  llestrain  yourself, 
my  good  Sir,  or  I  would  not  give  a 
fillip  for  your  chance  of  seeing  your- 


•  I  am  fond  of  portraits  of  men  w  ho 
have  made  themselves  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance.  These  lines  of  Rogers’s  I  al- 
'vays  ivad  w'ith  peculiar  pleasure,  and 
they  may  be  well  introduced  here  : _ 


**  Ah  !  moat  that  art  my  grateful  raiHure 
calls, 

Which  breathes  a  soul  into  the  silent 
W’alls ; 

W  hich  gathers  round  the  wise  of  every 
tongue. 

All,  on  whose  words  departed  nations 
hung; 


Still  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  con- 
verse  ?weet. 

Guide*  in  the  world,  rompsntons  in  re- 
treai.” 


self  in  the  types  of  Messrs  Ruthven. 
A\’hy,  the  thing  is  a  mere  digression 
altogether,  (and  perhaps  many  of  us, 
if  we  examined,  might  find  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
lives  digressions,)  and  my  time  is 
expired — my  paper  is  full — and  my 
article  is  written  before  1  have  found 
an  answer  to  my  question — “  What 
shall  I  write  ?  ” 

Lamia. 
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MR  EDITOR, 

1  REALLY  cannot  express  myself 
in  language  sufficiently  grateful  for 
your  kindness  unto  me,  and  there¬ 
fore  decline  making  the  attempt ;  but 
in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  how  the  inner  man  was  af¬ 
fected,  when  I  felt  myself,  through 
the  medium  of  your  gentlemanly  in¬ 
fluence,  standing,  as  it  were,  like  Saul 
amongst  the  people,  1  flew  to  my  es- 
critoir,  and  dismissed  that  lying  old 
proverb  from  my  collection,  “  Little 
doth  the  poor  man  good,  and  as  lit¬ 
tle  he  gets.” 

1  do  assure  you,  Sir,  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  has  added  a  full  inch  to 
ray  altitude.  Consul  to  the  Blue- 
Stocking  Club  of  our  Scotch  Metro¬ 
polis,  is  an  honour  that  none  of  my 
family  ever  presumed  to  aim  at ; 
and  though  1  certainly  feel  diffident 
of  my  abilities,  an  ailment  that  all 
ingenious  young  men  complain  of, 
when  called  to  officiate  in  public,  yet 
can  1  safely  lay  my  hand  on  my 
heart  and  declare,  that  there  is  not 
an  individual  in  these  realms  more 
sincerely  attached  to  the  fair  sister¬ 
hood  than  myself,  ergo,  none  more 
deserving  of  its  confidence.  I  am 
quite  delighted  w ith  the  costum  e  which 
their  ladyships  have  commanded  me 
to  assume  in  public.  True  blue  hose 
with  scarlet  gussets — blessed  be  the 
fingers  that  knitted  them  I  and  the 
plaid  too,  a  real  Stuart — the  dear  tar¬ 
tan  that  puts  my  blood  up,  when  1 
ponder  on  the  past,  and  compels  me 
to  exclaim,  “  Would  to  God  I  had 
been  a  man  in  the  year  Forty-five.” 
May  I  have  grace,  Mr  Editor,  to  w'car 
it  as  becomes  my  station  I  Your  va¬ 
luable  present,  my  dear  Sir,  in  re¬ 
turn,  1  presume,  for  the  small  sam¬ 
ple  of  Mrs  Connel’s  loving  kindness.. 
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came  safe  to  hand.  Allow  me  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  1  never  so  much  as  con¬ 
templated  an  equivalent,  much  less  a 
forty  -  and  -  four  -  fold  return.  The 
skate  is  indeed  most  excellent,  and 
he  who  makes  wry  faces  at  tlie  grey¬ 
beard  of  Fuinitoshf  “  may  gravels 
round  his  bladder  wrench  ;  '  but  the 
politic  curse  will  neither  affect  me 
nor  mine.  Every  one  of  my  literary 
friends — and,  thank  Gotl,  they  are 
both  many  and  res{H'ctable — to  whom 
1  have  sent  sfices  of  the  one,  and 
sou/^s  of  the  other,  speak  highly  in¬ 
deed  of  their  supcrexcellencies,  not 
only  verbally,  but  also  under  hand 
and  seal.  By  the  bye,  1  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  one  of  the  brother- 
hoo<l,  a  gentleman  to  whom  1  have 
the  honour  of  being  slightly  known, 
and  whose  good  graces  1  sought  to 
cultivate  wi’  a  .slice  and  a  soup.  The 
language,  Mr  Editor,  is  hostile,  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  has 
evil  designs  in  his  head  against  your 
person.  I  therefore  embrace  the  ear¬ 
liest  opportunity  of  w’arning  you,  my 
good  Sir,  to  be  on  your  guard,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-out. 

Mayhap  you  would  like  to  see  a 
fair  transcript  of  the  billet  in  ques¬ 
tion.  *  I  anticipate  your  wish.  Here 
it  is : 

•  **  Mr  Thuiguniln/ f  of  the  'Gtar- 
1)1  A returns  his  best  thanks  to  Mr 
Killigrew,  and  begs  leave  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  skate 
and  whisky  f  in  all  cases  of  mental  de¬ 
pression  and  physical  debility.  Mr  T. 

^  lang*d  for  skate  to  mak*  him  wan¬ 
ton,*  to  a  certainty.  The  main-spring 
of  his  mind  had  so  completely  lost 
its  elasticity,  that  he  actually  found 
himself  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  hammering  his  leading  articles  to 
the  tune  of  **  Ten  dull  syllables  in 
one  dull  line  ;*  a  melody  of  itself 
amply  sufficient  to  mar  the  sale  of 
every  Journal  in  town,  the  Guardian 
excepted,  whose  main,  stays,  thank 
God !  are  the  jwulterer,  cheesemonger, 
tobacconist,  and  Buttock-o'-Beef  shop. 
But  if  his  mental  system  was  an  ol^ 
ject  of  commiseration,  the  physical 
owers  were  also  to  be  pitied.  Mr  T. 
ad  a  strong  political  antipathy  to  a 
certain  North  Country  gentleman, 
Mr  Editor  of  ‘  The  Edinburgh,'  by 
name;  and  longed  mightily  to  floor 
him.  He  accordingly  made  it  his 
business  to  foregather  with  the  said 
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man  of  letters,  called  him  a  Whig, 
and  set  to  ;  but  such  was  the  irol^- 
cility  of  both  soul  and  body,  that 
Mr  T.*s  fist  positively  bounded  from 
the  fellow’s  ribs  like  a  spittle  off  a 
tailor’s  goose ;  and,  what  was  altoge¬ 
ther  insufferable,  the  defendant  ac¬ 
tually  stood  stock  still  all  the  while, 
winking  to  his  companions,  and 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  impo¬ 
tent  assailant. 

“  But  Mr  T.  is  determined  to  have 
another  hmt.  fie  has  put  himself  in  a 
course  of  training,  dismissed  all  man¬ 
ner  of  calliixish  from  his  table,  and 
strictly  adheres  to  a  skate  and  whis¬ 
ky  diet,  the  most  effective  of  all  reno¬ 
vators.  Will  friend  Killigrew  have 
the  goodness  to  send  him  another 
wing,  and  a  soup  mair  o*  yon  f  The 
lust  slice  and  the  last  noggin  are  be¬ 
fore  him.  Mr  T.  feels  confident  that 
the  boon  will  be  chcarfully  granted, 
well  knowing  that  his  friend’s  philan¬ 
thropy  never  was  appealed  to  in  vain 
by  a  fellow-creature  in  distress.” 

On  perusing  Thingumby's  note,  I 
beseech  you,  my  valued  friend,  to 
be  calm,  and  upbraid  me  not  with 
the  heinous  crime  of  supplying  the 
enemy  with  ammunition.  Most  so¬ 
lemnly  do  I  protest,  that  the  man’s 
enmity  was  unknown  to  me  when  1 
unwittingly  complimented  him  with 
a  portion  of  your  good  cheer,  and 
further,  that  1  knew  no  more  of  his 
being  a  literary  bruiser  than  the 
child  unborn.  But  1  will  lock  my 
cupboard,  and  withhold  his  supplies. 
In  case  you  should  happen,  Mr  EfH- 
tor,  to  foregather  with  the  man,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  for  he  hath  said, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  1  will 
have  another  bout,”  let  me  entreat 
you,  my  good  friend,  to  keep  your 
temper  as  heretofore,  and  abstain 
from  the  shedding  of  blood.  Oh, 
Sir,  it  is  a  fHghtful  colour  to  smear 
the  conscience  with.  1  knew  two 
young  gentlemen  who  filled  no  less 
than  fourteen  families  with  doleful 
forebodings,  merely  through  suffering 
their  wrath  to  get  tlfC  better  of  their 
discretion.  They  paid  their  addresses 
to  the  same  lady,  they  set  off  to  vi¬ 
sit  her  at  the  same  hour,  tliey  tra¬ 
velled  abreast  on  the  same  road>  and 
conversed  on  various  subjects.  On 
striking  into  the  avenue  that  led  to 
her  father’s  house,  they  espied  Miss 
Bridget  coming  down  the  foot- way, 
F 


And  she  them.  Would  to  Heaven  it 
had  been  otherwise  ordained  !  The 
giddy,  light-headed  girl,  being  full  of 
frolic,  waved  her  handkerchief,  and 
cried  aloud,  or  rather  chanted,  for 
she  possessed  an  exceeding  fine  voice, 
“  lUack  bird,  white  bird,  wha  will 
tig  me  first  ?”  and  aw'ay  they  went, 
like  a  couple  of  greyhounds  from  the 
slip.  The  foremost  dashed  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  down  he  w'ent, 
breadth  and  length,  in  a  glaur  dub. 
4'he  hindmost  tumbled  over  him, and 
fractured  his  nose.  Then  did  their 
evil  stars  begin  to  shed  baleful  in¬ 
fluence.  Hroken  nose  blamed  bis 
bemired  rival,  called  him  a  spavined 
cuissar,  and  kicked  bis  breech.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  to  be  endured. 
Bad  words  begot  worse,  seconds  w'cre 
named,  and  pistols  spoken  of — but, 
softly,  where  am  1  going  ?  Ry  jing  ! 
I  had  almost  forgot  iny  promise, 
notwithstanding  the  second  canto  of 
Mrs  Dorothy’s  wrapper-rhyme  lays 
at  my  elbmv  ;  1  therefore  do  myself 
the  honour  of  presenting  it. 
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Yet,  nevertheless,  wi*  the  choicest  good 
Thine  evU  will  1  repay. 

His  wits  ni  restore  to  thine  only  son. 
And  open  his  death-seal'd  e  e. 

And  cause  him,  wf  joyfu*  and  gladden  d 
heart. 

To  minister  unto  me.’* 


Wi*  that  frae  his  wallet  a  bottle  he  took, 
Baith  sonsie  and  sleek  to  see, 

And  made  o*  the  cornel icst  Kendal  Ben  * 
E'er  came  from  the  South  Countric. 

‘‘  This  holy  vessel  containeth,**  quo’  he. 
The  svcat  o’  a  sainted  sage, 

Wha  ran  a  devout  and  a  godly  race. 

And  died  in  a  good  old  age. 

“  But  when  his  remains  on  the  hallow’d 
bier 

Were  moving  towards  the  grave, 

A  demon  o’  darkness  stood  on  the  knowe 
And  drew  his  ungodly  glaive. 

“  Syne  yell’d  to  his  black  and  accursed 
crew. 

The  bier  to  encompass  round,  ' 

And  seize  on  the  bones  o’  the  blessed  auld 
man, 

Ere  they  rested  on  holy  ground. 


TUC  GYRE  CAIILIKE. 

(  Continued. ) 

Then  bauldly  arose  our  gausie  Gudewife, 
Wi’  the  fire  flaught  in  her  e’e, 

“  That  e’er  sic  a  crew  shou'd  breed  i*  the 
land. 

The  mair  is  the  shame,”  quoth  she. 

“Our  black  .hooded  Friars,  and  grey -hood¬ 
ed  Friars, 

As  thrang  as  the  sea  wash’d  sand. 

Lie  doun  i’  the  bield  o’  our  bonniest 
bowers. 

And  feed  on  the  fat  o’  the  land. 

“  And  warlocks  and  witches,  roaming  at 
will, 

Elve«shooting  our  sheep  and  kye. 

And  making  grey  naigs  o’  our  bonniest 
bairns. 

Curse  light  on  their  souls !  say  I.” 

The  father  de\  outly  coost  up  his  een, 

And  faulding  his  hands,  quoth  he, 

“  Awa,  awa,  thou  evil  woman, 

Wi*  thine  awsome  blasphemie. 

**  The  flood  of  iniquity  thou  hast  pour’d 
out. 

Might  bring  on  the  godliest  land 
More  terrible  curses  than  Moses  shook 
Frae  his  wonder-working  wand  ; 


“  Adown  the  brae,  wi’  an  eldritch  shout. 
The  legion  o’  fiends  halloo’d, 

Some  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  ithers  a 
flood 

O’  the  bleezing  brunstane  spued. 

“  And  as  the  faith  o’  the  terrified  Monks 
Dissolv’d  in  a  shriek  o’  fear, 

And  as  they  shaw’d  to  the  rampant  foe 
The  brawns  o’  a  cowardly  rear, 

“  The  sei^  ants  o’  Satan  boldly  advanced. 
And  fiercely  to  w'ork  they  fell, 

Like  fire-brand  fiends,  on  the  blessed  prey, 
Wi’  horrid  and  hideous  yelL 

“  But  the  mighty  saint  arose  in  his  shroud 
Wi’  a  rood  o*  the  genuine  tree. 

And  soon  made  the  bauldest  tak*  to  the 
bent. 

He  fought  sae  courageouslie. 

“  And  owre  the  Lang  Moor  the  infiemAl 
host 

So  hotly  he  did  pursue. 

That  a’  the  heath  hang  wi*  his  precious 
sw'eat, 

Like  blobs  o*  the  simmer  dew. 

“  In  triumph,  the  brave  and  victorious 
man 

Return’d  ere  the  sun  went  down. 


“  And  cause  thee  to  graze,  like  the  Vaunt- 
er  of  old, 

Ainang  the  nowt  on  the  hrae, 


*  Kendal,  in  Westmorland,  has  been 
long  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  Ben^ 
or  sole  leather. 
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Syne  quietly  gaed  awa  to  his  grave. 

Where  snugly  he  sleeps,  and  soun’. 

“  But  the  faithful  arose,  and  trail'd  owre 
the  moor 

His  hallowed  winding  sheet. 

And  into  a  vessel,  unfashion'd  by  hands, 

They  wrung  out  the  blessed  sweat. 

“  Its  manifold  virtues  never  decay, 

Nor  lessens  its  ancient  guage. 

But  still  holds  out,  like  the  widow's  oiU 
cruse. 

Enduring  from  age  to  age. 

“It  brightens  our  glimmering  ecn  when 
we  doze 

I*  the  maze  o’  monastic  lear. 

It  gladdens  our  souls,  when  wasted  and 
worn 

Wi*  fasting  and  fcr\’ent  prayer. 

“  And  nought  i’  the  land  is  fitter,  I  ween. 

Nor  better  devis'd  can  be. 

To  hceze  the  heart  o’  a  dj  ing  saint 
On  the  bourn  of  cternitie. 

“  Bring  hither  a  quegh,”  quo’  the  douce 
auld  man. 

And  stroak’d  his  beard  sae  grey. 

Syne  pour’d  out  the  cordial,  lucent,  I 
ween, 

As  the  balmy  dews  of  May. 

The  cup  wasna  weel  frac  the  young  mil* 
ler's  lips 

When  his  blood  began  to  thowe. 

And  his  cauld  heart,  in  its  joyless  hool, 

Was  warm’d  wi’  the  kindliest  glow’. 

The  next  made  his  een  like  tw’a  comely 
stars, 

1*  the  bree  o'  the  winter  night, 

Fu’  bonnilie  beam  on  his  kith  and  kin, 

Wi’  a  pure  and  a  sparkling  light. 

But  when  that  the  sonsie  third  he  had 
toom’d 

O’  its  holy  and  precious  brie, 

“  The  better  o’t  never  was  barrel’d,”  he 
cried, 

“  By  the  brew’sters  o’  Burgundie  : 

“For  lo,  it  descends,  like  the  summer 
shower,  , 

On  parch’d  and  on  thirsty  plains, 

I  feci  the  w’armth  o*  its  generous  worth 
Approaching  my  verra  reins. 

“  And  O  the  effects  o*  its  matchless 
might 

Are  greater  than  tongue  can  tell ! 

My  heart  is  sae  heez’d,  I  could  bang  the 
whole  byke. 

And  touzle  auld  Maggie  hersel  *. 


And  smother’d  a  braw’  knave  bairn. 

“  Then,  sooping  the  lift,  on  a  green  broom 
CO  we. 

Came  Jenny  McClure  o’  Troqueer, 
Wha  sat  w'i’  her  pluff  on  the  hemlock 
knowe. 

And  shook  Davie  Halliday’s  bier. 


knowledge,  though  slender  enough,  was 
amply  sufficient  to  impose  on  ignorant 
credulity.  The  good  fathers  of  those 
days,  it  seems,  w’ere  wont  to  administer 
spiritual  consolation  to  all  such  as  w'ere 
afflicted  with  mental  lassitude,  from  a 
leather  bottle^  curiously  decorated  with 
hierbglyphical  devices, — and  very  gravely 
attributed  the  flow'  of  animal  spirits,  usu« 
ally  succeeding  the  doze,  to  supernatural 
causes. 

•f*  It  would  appear  that  these  hag¬ 
ridden  unfortunates  had  been  transformed 
into  quadrupeds  by  the  enemy  when  fast 
asleep.  Not  so  our  intelligent  and  very 
circumstantial  narrator,  whose  optics  wrere 
*  Distillation,  saith  a  curious  old  tradi-  only  beginning  to  close  when  Maggie 
tkm  still  to  be  nr»et  with  in  some  parts  of.  shook  her  bridle  of  porter^  othemrise,  in 
Galloway,  was  first  practised  in  Scotland  all  probability  this  mteresting  tale  would 
by  the  primitive  Dexiotect^  whose  chemical  never  have  seen  the  light. 
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“  And  auld  l.uckir  Olhcr  lap 

Wha«t*  gracelcfw  glamour,  1  woen, 
GaurM  Dominie  Hordon  sing  bawdy  sangs 
To  the  soutcr  on  Fastern’s  e’en. 
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t'rae  the  lift,  most  assureiUy  would  I  set  al)OUt  be¬ 


seeching  mankind  to  discard  laugh¬ 
ter  and  lamentation  altogether  trom 
the  catalogue  of  their  worldly  duties, 
and  leave  sorrowing  and  rejoicing 
1  gaz'd  wi’  dismay  on  the  horrible  crew,  to  the  ladies,  iirief  sparkles 

Whose  graceless  faces  1  kend,  the  best  advantage  in  the  eye  of 

Till  terror  took  hauld  o' my  tottering  banes,  amiable  woman,  and  joy  is  the 

most  w  orthy  of  being  so  called  when 
brightening  a  fair  face.  But  any 
man,  witli  half  an  eye,  may  perceive 
that  1  have  already  too  many  irons  in 
the  tire,  and  that  it  will  require  my 
very  best  exertion  to  hammer  them 
all  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Such 
being  the  fact,  I  must  of  necessity 
abandon  the  notion  of  writing  an  es¬ 
say  on  gentle  hearts  for  the  present, 
and  diligently  attend  to  my  anvil. 
So  here  it  goc's !  John  Dinwoodie  and 
his  wife  were  much  to  be  pitied.  A 
beloved  daughter,  in  whom  their 
tenderest  hopc^s  were  fondly  trea¬ 
sured  up,  was  missing,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  rendered  the  case 
peculiarly  distressing.  Their  only 
son  had  rode  away,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  seeking  his  sister  where 
haply  she  might  be  found,  and  his 
long  absence  gave  rise  to  many  un- 


And  bristled  my  maiic  on  end. 

“ButOhow  I  shook  i’ the  throes  o'  affright, 

Like  the  leaves  o'  Balachan-Linn, 
When  on  the  sea-beach,  frae  a  stalwart 
steed,  ^ 

Alighied  the  Gt/rc  Carliue  ! 

**  She  came  frae  the  west,  on  the  deep- 
sobbing  w'ind. 

Array'd  i’  the  gaudiest  gear. 

And  round  her  the  warlocks  o'  wide  Gal- 
low’a' 

Were  yelk>chan  aw  fu'  to  hear. 

**  The  gathering  wave  o'  her  withering 
hand. 

The  frightfu*  flare  o’  her  een. 

Will  aye  scare  my  rest,  like  the  S|>edling's 
ghaist 

That  howls  on  the  castle  green.” 

I  will  do  my  endeavours  to  furbish 
up  another  canto  of  this  old  legend 
for  your  next  publication — a  task,  by 


the  bye,  that  is  far  from  being  bairns  remarks.  \A'attie  Shaw,  the 

play,  owing  to  the  tattcretl  condition  *  )oughmaii,  returned  about  midnight 
of  Mrs  Dorothy  s  wraptws;  and,  ^  „ith  many 


wTapjKjrs ;  and, 
with  rt'spect  to  liliss  DiiiwotHlie,  for 
whose  p<Tsonal  safety  you  seem  to  be 
in  the  fi<lgcls,  please  to  inform  all 
inquiring  friends,  that  she  is  in  Chris¬ 
tian  liands,  if  wc  may  give  credit  to 
the  continuation  of  lier  story  here¬ 
with  inclosetl.  M"ith  best  love  to 
the  w’hole  literary  corps,  1  remain, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  for  ever  and  ever, 
Sami..  Kilmurew. 

LorifioUf  1822. 

THE  BRIDE  OF  BALACIIAV. 

C  Concluded.) 

Gallowa*  Tam  rides  far  and  near, 

There's  nane  can  grathe  in  siccan  gear  ; 
The  loons  cry  out  wha  sing  the  psalm, 

“  Room  on  the  stool  for  Gallowa'  Tam.” 

Old  Song. 

The  female  heart,  owing  to  its 
i\ffinity  for  the  l>alms  atul  wormwoods 
that  sweeten  and  embitter  life,  is  a 
curiosity  that  every  author  w’orAy  of 
penisal  delights  to  analyze  ;  and  were 
It  not  that  I  have  other  fish  to  fry, 


from 

strange  reports  of  the  Elf-knowe 
aflair,  wliich  he  solemnly  declared 
were  passing  for  sterling  currency  in 
every  village  he  visited, — the  most 
prominent  of  wliich  was  thus  rela¬ 
ted  by  Walter :  “  \Yhen  passing 

through  Clarhancahicy  1  rode  up  to 
a  wheen  folk  assembled  before  the 
smithy-door  to  make  inquiries ;  but 
no  sooner  did  I  mention  Balachan 
Grange,  than  the  w’hole  of  them  held 
up  their  hands,  tauld  a  most  fright¬ 
fu’  story  about  Aggie  and  the  Elf- 
knowe,  and  siieered  if  it  was  really 
true  that  tlie  fairies  had  flown  awa 
wi’  her  }  ‘  That’s  beyond  a’  manner 
o*  doubt,’  quo’  the  smith’s  wife  ; 
‘  for  a  certain  person  o’  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  foregathered  wi’  a  wayfaring 
man  wha  had  been  an  eye-witness  to_ 
the  whole  transaction  frae  first  to  last, 
and  he  confirmed  every  syllable  o* 
the  tale  that  Johnny  Swingletrec 
tauld  in  our  smithy  about  the  young 
woman.  The  bridal  folk,  it  wou’d 
appear,  were  delving  awa  i'  the  con¬ 
sciousness^  o’  their  ain  strength,  Tor 
not  one  o*  them  had  a  Bible  in  his 
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iwiicli  to  keep  the  elves  in  awe  that 
(iwalt  i'  the  knowe ;  and  just  when 
they  had  gotten  a  deil’s  dizen  o"  sods 
daed,  and  that*s  thirteen,  the  fairy 
pipes  began  to  play,  the  green  swaird 
f^hivered  like  the  hide  o’  a  naig  beast 
when  the  clep  vex  him,  shook  the 
whole  posse  o^howkers  alt‘  their  legs, 
and  the  heels-owre-head  tumbling 
that  ensuetl  w^as  truly  frightfu’.  liut 
the  mischief  didna  end  there.  The 
enchanted  knowe  continued  to  heave 
and  writhe,  and  shake  its  sides  i’  the 
throes  o*  travail,  until  it  perfectly 
burst  like  a  bewitcheil  haggis ;  and 
the  hubbub  o’  voices,  mingled  wi* 
a’  sorts  o’  music,  that  arose  frae 
its  shmldering  ruins,  and  smote  the 
stoutest  heart  wi’  dismay,  was  alto¬ 
gether  untholeable.  Then  did  the 
assailants  begin  to  suspect  that  they 
had  gotten  the  wrang  sow  b’  the 
lug.  Before  ye  cou’d  ha’e  playt  that,' 
quo’  Brunty’s  wife,  clapping  her  twa 
liands  thegither,  ‘  the  eldritch  din 
became  doubly  terrific,  and  myriads 
o’  wee  fingers  and  thumbs  alighted 
on  the  naked  parts  o’  their  fiesh. 
llaffits  were  buffeted,  lugs  nipped, 
and  noses  wrung  in  abundance.  The 
yells  o’  the  lads,  and  the  skirls  o’  the 
lasses,  were  distinctly  heard  a’  the 
gate  at  C'loseburn  Kirk.  But  the 
bridegroom,  poor  fallow,  w^as  dealt 
wi’  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner.  Twa  grimey  hands,  wi’  lang 
black  claws,  gripped  him  hard  and 
fast,  and  skelpetl  the  waefu’  lad  wd’ 
his  ain  faw.s  until  he  w'as  baith  black 
and  blue.’  ”  ^\'attie  Shaw  enumer¬ 
ated  no  less  than  eleven  editions  of 
this  very  singular  story  that  he  had 
fallen  in  wdth  on  his  route,  all  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other,  in  some  respects, 
as  to  minor  particulars,  thougn  the 
leading  features,  generally  speaking, 
w’ere  much  alike ;  and  should  my 
worthy  readers  not  feel  inclined  to 
marvel  at  these  trifling  facts,  the 
short  space  of  time  in  which  so  many 
curious  tales  were  manufactured, 
will  certainly  induce  them  to  lift 
up  their  eyes,  and  pass  a  fine  enco¬ 
mium  on  the  inventive  powers  of  our 
Scottish  peasantry.  For  my  own 
part,  I  candidly  acknowledge,  and 
without  a  morsel  of  egotism,  that 
there  is  not  a  fellow  in  all  the  dale 
more  capable  of  covering  a  sheet  of 
foolsc^  with  literary  balderdash  than 
myself,  and  yet  do  I  most  humbly 


dechire,  that  the  Elf-know’e  fracas 
W’as  completely  clothed  in  legendary 
weeds,  and  sent  into  the  wide  world 
to  shift  for  itself,  before  1  possibly 
could  have  supplied  it  wdth  that  first 
of  requisites — a  shirt.  But,  as  Wat- 
tie  Shaw  very  judiciously  observed, 

“  ‘  Most  assuredly,  he  that  hath  wings 
revealed  the  matter’  in  a  state  o’  pri¬ 
mitive  simplicity,  and  it  travelled 
awa,  no  doubt,  without  even  the 
semblance  o’  a  fig-leaf,  until  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  more  especially  the  auld 
anes,  spun  a  coat  o’  many  colours  out 
o’  their  ain  notldles  to  cover  its  na¬ 
kedness.  A\'hatever  town  1  rode 
through,  they  were  assembled  in 
clusters,  a’  gabbling  at  ance  about 
Aggie  and  the  Klf-knowe,  and  rin- 
ning  through  ithcr,  just  like  a  wheen 
adders  making  a  bead.  The  deil  a 
bit  o’  me  can  believe,”  continued 
\V^attie,  “  that  there’s  a  better  set  o’ 
wives  under  the  canopy  o’  the  hea¬ 
vens  than  our  ain  for  contriving  queer 
stories.”  Aye,  aye,  AV alter,  the  auld 
W'ives  o’  merry  auld  Scotland  are 
queer  auld  wives — that’s  all.  But 
the  idea  of  having  their  names,  and 
likewise  those  of  their  children,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity  by  means  of  a 
ludicrous  legend,  contributed  also  to 
the  uneasiness  of  John  Dinwoo<lie 
and  his  wife ;  and  witnessing  their 
friends  and  neighbours  gradually  de¬ 
parting  from  a  scene  where  anxiety 
and  vexation  had  fully  supersetled 
bridal  gaiety,  tended  much  to  em¬ 
bitter  their  cup  of  sorrow’.  They 
retired  to  rest,  but  sleep  was  afar 
from  their  pillow.  Mrs  Drummond 
arose  on  Wednesday  morning  as 
usual,  and  set  the  house  in  order. 
Miss  Harriet  also  bestirred  herself  at 
an  early  hour,  and,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Jenny  Dawson,  dismissed 
the  kye,  clauted  the  byre,  and  laid 
in  a  supply  of  peat-fuel  for  the  ilay’s 
consumption,  whilst  Wattie  Shaw 
buried  himself  in  the  stable  and  else¬ 
where.  Mr  and  Mrs  Morrison  also 
made  their  appearance  in  due  time, 
and  accompanied  John  Dinwoodie 
and  his  wife  ben  the  house,  where 
they  found  Willie  Dandisoii,  Jamie 
Scott,  and  Hughie  Paisley,  in  close 
conversation, — Mrs  Simpson  and  her 
husband  having  taken  their  departure 
for  Toddybum  smithy  the  preceding 
evening,  escorted  by  Sandy  VA'^att., 
A\’)iat  the  convertatiou  niav  have 
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been  bertreen  AVillie  and  his  two  that  ga’e  a  true  and  faitlifu'  ®'«ou“t 

o’  Brownie,  or  Billie- Blin,  as  they  ca 
him  in  liallowa*,  a  beuk  that  rnight 
satisfy  the  most  scruplous  conscience 
as  to  his  being  a  sojourner  i*  the 
land.  Besides,  there’s  abundance  o* 
auld  folk  about  Newabbey,  wha  ha’e 
seen  him  as  aften  as  they  ha’e  teeth 
i’  their  head,  and  can  also  point  out 
his  howfis.  ’I'he  very  last  time  1 
was  there  on  a  visit  to  my  gudeman’s 
aunt,  she  made  mention  o’  an  auld 
barn  that  Brownie  frequented,  i*  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  tauld 
a  tale  about  him  that  I’ll  ne’er  for¬ 
get,  because  it  places  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  amiable  o*  our  domestic 
spirits  in  sic  a  gentlemany  point  o’ 
view  .”  “  About  a  year  or  twa  before 

gude  King"  James  set  his  face  against 
glamour,  and  witchcraft,  and  evil 
spirits,”  (\\xo  Ehpeth  Mom  isony  ^'the 
laird  o’  Kinderside’s  only  dochter, 
and  indeed  his  only  bairn,  was  in 
great  tribulation  on  account  o’  an 
auld  moorland  warlock  that  had  fa’en 
in  luve  wi’  her  ;  and  sae  greatly 
dreaded  was  he,  that  she  durstna  for 
her  life  deny  his  suit.”  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  young  lady  was  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  loch-side  ae  simmer  night, 
bewailing  the  fate  that  awaited  her, 
when  Billie-Blin  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  But  1  may  just  as  w  ell  tell  ye 
the  tale  as  Elspeth  tauld  it  me.  It 
has  been  busked  in  rhyme  by  some 
body  or  ither,  and  begins  this  gate: 

The  simmer  sun's  departing  l)eams 
Were  streaming  owre  the  fell, 

On  fair  Lochkinder's  glossy  flood, 

Where  prancing  Kelpies  yell. 

On  fair  Loohkinder's  scraggie  banks 
And  braes  so  green  to  see,  • 

Where  suddenly  the  mavis  staid 
On  every  sprouting  tree  : 

Her  vesj>er  sang  to  hear  the  wail 
Of  Katherine  Ogilvie. 


friends,  1  pretend  not  to  say ;  though 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Linty 
and  the  tiddler  were  comparing  notes, 
and  very  probably  all  three  of  them 
successively  commenting  on  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  in  respect 
of  Miss  Dinw'oodie’s  elojjement.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  young  laird  had 
certainly  rejiented  him  of  his  hasty 
conversion  on  Tuesday  night,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  deduce  an  opinion 
from  the  tenor  of  his  conversation 
immediately  after  breakfast ;  and  it 
w’ould  appear,  that  John  Dinwoodie 
and  Nanse  had  also  been  tainted  with 
heresy,  notwithstanding  a  coincidence 
of  circumstances  induced  them  to  pin 
their  faith  to  Mrs  {Simpson’s  sleeve. 
Indeed  1  might  quote  the  words  of 
that  worthy  couple  to  prove  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  assertion ;  but  it  ap- 
jK’ars  to  me,  tliat  M'illie  Dandison’s 
recantation  is  somewhat  more  expli¬ 
cit,  and  therefore  do  1  present  it  to 
my  readers  in  preference. 

“  Notw  ithstanding  a’  that  has  been 
said,”  quo’  Linty,  addressing  himself 
to  the  company  in  general,  “  1  ken- 
iia  what  to  think  o’  this  Elf-know’e 
stoiy.  1  lore’s  a  blooming  young  wo¬ 
man,  i’  the  prime  o’  life,  gaes  out  to 
breathe  the  morning  air,  and  listen  to 
the  laverocks.  A  green  spirit  fa’s  in 
luve  w'i’  her ;  makes  his  approaches 
i’  the  most  engaging  manner ;  cud¬ 
dles  her  into  a  Lilliputian,  and  ii- 
nally  vanishes  wi’  the  fair  fruit  o’ 
his  mysterious  address.  Now  this 
is  a  plain  statement  o’  the  case,  with¬ 
out  a  single  sprig  o’  decoration  ;  and 
when  either  man  or  mither’s  son  can 
satisfy  my  conscience  that  material 
is  capable  o’  handling  immaterial , 
and  vice  versa,  then  w  ill  1  believe 
that  Aggie  Dinw’oodie’s  awa  wi’  the 
fairies ; — but  the  thing’s  im^Kissible, 
aud  therefore  canna  be  done.  De- 


]K‘nd  on’t,  the  lassie  was  gripped  by 
kirst  n’d  fingers.  Deil  a  bit  o’  me 
can  believe,  after  a’,  that  fairies,  and 
brownies,  and  so  forth,  ever  dw’alt 
onie  where  else  than  in  empty  heads.” 
“  bar  be  it  frae  me,  Mr  Dandison,” 
quo  the  miller’s  wifV,  “  to  quarrel 
wi’  ye,  because*,  forsooth,  we  dinna 
just  j^ee  in  opinion ;  but  let  me  tell 
yc,  5?ir,  that  ministers  o’  the  Ih'csby- 
try,  and  elders  o’  the  Kirk  o’  Scot¬ 
land,  be‘Iievr  i’  the  fairies  ;  and  1  ha’e 
read  a  black  prented  beuk  mysel’. 


She  lifted  up  her  luvely  een. 

On  gilded  clitt’  and  dough, 

And  ever}-  rill  its  murmur  ceas'd, 

And  hush  was  every  bough. 

She  open’d  her  melodious  lips, 
hi|)e  a.s  the  red  herric, 

And  sweetly  fell  on  echo's  ear 
'fhe  mdting  minstrclsie : 

‘‘  Ye  gazing  deer,  that  skim  the  dow-n 
And  browse  in  green-wood  gay  ; 

Yc  merry  birds,  that  wake  the  morn 
And  flit  from  spray  to  spray. 
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Draw  near — and  sympathize  wi*  me, . 
Ye  children  o*  the  wild. 

For  I  am  sad,  and  sick  of  life,* 
Affliction’s  favourite  child. 

“In  forest  green  ye  freely  range 
And  flit  f^rom  lx)ugh  to  bough. 

Your  brided  mates  ye  freely  choose, 

And  sylvan  pastures  too. 

“Nor  aught  impedes  your  rural  loves. 
Nor  aught  restrains  your  joys. 

At  large  ye  sip  the  pure  delights. 

The  bless  o*  mutual  choice : 

“  Whilst  I,  Lochkinder’s  ae  dochter, 
Whase  woods  ye  range  sae  free, 

IVIaun  shun  the  blink  o’  that  sweet  star, 
Young  AuchindoWfs  e’e ; 

“  Maun  dight  my  dozing,  sleepless  een, 
The  live  lang  night,  I  trow. 

When  fauldcd  in  the  wizard  arms 
O’  stalwart  Carlinclouglu 

“  Full  monie  a  crap  o’  helmed  heads 
My  father’s  glaive  has  shorn. 

But  Carlinclough  wou’d  mock  its  might, 
And  laugh  its  wrath  to  scorn. 

“  Me  shakes  his  nieve  in  wizard  ire. 

At  Keep  and  Barbican, 

And  ofT  they  scour,  like  summer  stour. 
Before  the  tempest  blawn. 

“  His  warlock  belt,  wi’  awsom  glowr, 
Around  his  head  he  swings. 

And  pestilence  and  sudden  skaith 
Upon  his  victim  flings. 

“  And  his  pyke-stafT,  o’  Lapland  growth, 
Inlaid  wi’  monie  a  spell, 

Ay  scaurs  my  heart,  when  he  draws  near 
His  talc  o’  luve  to  tell. 

“  But  I  maun  climb  his  bridal  bed. 

And  thole  his  gruesome  love. 

Nor  daur  I  wi’  a  leer  presume, 

His  jealousie  to  move. 

“  And  I,  Lochkinder’s  ae  dochter, 

His  wedded  wife  maun  be. 

Else  a*  the  ills  and  waes  o*  life 
Await  on  mine  and  me  ; 

Sae  farew'eel  peace  for  evermair,’* 

Quo’  Katherine  OgUvie. 

!  “  Now  cease  to  grieve,  my  winsome  dear,** 
j  An  eldritch  voice  did  say, 

*  “  To  sic  a  fate  Kate  Ogilvie 

*  Shall  never  fall  a  prey. 

“  Nor  Carlinclough,  wi*  a*  his  wilea,  * 
j  Sic  maiden  treasure  win, 
i  Else  blame  for  ay  the  feckless  arm 
O*  faithfu*  BUly-Blinr 

I :  The  lady  Katherine  gaz*d  around, 

^  Wi*  wildly  wondering  e’e, 

:  I  And  she  beheld  twa  hairy  hands  . 

I  Sprout  from  the  hollow  tree. 


And  she  beheld,  wi*  shuddering  heart, 
A  head  o*  matted  hair. 

And  brawny  arms  and  shoulders  broad 
O’  earthly  claithing  bare. 

And  !M)dy,  too,  o’  goodly  growth, 

Wi’  hairy  girdle  bound. 

Leap  lightly  from  the  hollow  trunk. 
And  tumble  on  the  ground. 

But  in  a  trice,  wi’  active  heels. 

That  shaw’d  agilitie. 

The  hairy  elve  lap  to  its  legs. 

And  bow’d  right  courteouslie. 

His  claith-yard  stature,  buirdly  back. 
And  sober  landart  air, 

Tauld  Katherine’s  een,  o’  starry  sheen. 
That  strength  was  d walling  there. 

His  features  full,  wi*  kindness  fraught. 
His  glinting  eon  also. 

Proclaim’d  a  heart  that  cou’dna  thole 
The  wail  o’  maiden  woe. 


“  Fair  ladye,’*  said  the  tawny  elve, 

O’  visage  lank  and  dun, 

“  This  ancient  face  has  tholed  the  look 
O’  monie  a  simmer  sun. 

“  These  aged  hands  ha’e  swung  the  flail. 
And  held  the  toiling  plough. 

When  yon  auld  aik  an  acorn  hang 
Upon  the  jiarent  bough. 

“  And  these  twa  faithfu’  feet  ha’e  trudg’d 
Around  the  lanesome  fauld. 

When  giKle  King  Robert  shook  his  glaive. 
And  foemen  stood  appal’d. 

“  A  faithfu*  Brownie  ha’e  I  been 
To  a*  thy  bauld  forebears. 

And  wi’  thy  race  ha’e  blithely  row’d 
Adown  the  stream  of  years. 

And  now  that  ither  I.ords  maun  heir 
These  antient  hills  and  plains,  ^ 

And  gude  Lochkinder’s  gentle  blood 
Maun  rin  in  ither  veins, 

Ha’e  I  presum’d,  wi’  humble  heart. 

My  liege  and  leal  ladye, 

To  doff  the  cloak  that  spirits  wear. 

And  shaw  mysel’  to  thee : 

“  To  bare  mine  arm  in  thy  behalf. 

Sweet  ladye,  saft  and  kind ; 

And  scaur  the  waes  that  haunt  thy  heart. 
And  spill  thy  peace  o’  mind. 

“  Young  Auchindolly  weel  deserves  ♦ 
The  fairest  i*  the  land. 

And  he  has  won  thy  virgin  heart, 

And  he  shall  ha’e  thy  hand. 

Nor  shall  the  skill  o*  Carlinclough 
Against  his  suit  prevail. 

Though  cap-a-pee  the  wizard  woos. 

In  a*  his  warlock  maU.** 
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“  There’s  a  vvheen  verses  here  and 
there  tliat  ha’e  deserted  iny  memory 
a'thegither,  but  1  remember  tlie  tenor 
o’  them  wecl  enough,  and  that’s  the 
main  thing.  Brownie  Uuld  Miss 
Ogilvie,  that  he  had  a  scheme  in  con¬ 
templation  for  cutting  aft‘  the  auld 
warlock,  and  that  twa  o’  his  spiritual 
cronies  had  faithfully  promised  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  ATha  d’ye 
think,  now,  were  Billy’s  confederates? 


Till  he  Ijelield  Lochkioder  waves 
Glance  to  the  noon-day  sun. 


Then  did  his  rampant  courser  bound 
At  once  o*er  bimk  and  brake, 

Tt>ss  his  bright  mane,  wi*  hideous  yell, 
And  plunged  him  in  the  lake. 


**  There's  dappled  Kelpie  o'  the  pool, 
And  Midge ^  the  liveliest  fay 
K'»  r  shook  a  foot  on  daisy  bloom. 

Or  lilted  rural  aly — 


Twa  sworn  associates  o'  mine. 

Of  courage  staunch  and  tried, 
Nordwalls  there  three  moreneighbourlie 
In  (iallowa'  sae  wide.’’ 


When  Kelpie  had  gotten  to  the 
verra  middle  o’  Loch  kinder,  he  shook 
the  auld  warlock  aff  his  back,  and 
doukal  out  o’  sight  ainang  the  water- 
riags  ;  for  ye’ll  please  to  observe,  that 
he  had  personated  Carlinclough’sgrey 
naig.  By  this  time  the  Loch-side  was 
lined  wi’  bridal  folk  and  lookers-on 
frae  a*  quarters,  anxious  to  see  what 
wou’d  become  o’  the  bridegroom, 
'rhe  auld  fallow  struggled  hard  for 
his  life,  and  made  a  bauld  push  for 
the  shore,  but  his  hour  was  come — 


1  really  ha’e  forgotten  what  passed 
l>etween  Brownie  and  the  young 
leddy  at  parting,  but  it’s  a  matter  o’ 
nae  fonsequence.  (Jn  the  bridal 
morning,  Carlinclough’s  man  gainl 
into  the  stable  to  gi’e  his  master’s 
dappled  naig  a  gude  dressing ;  but 
he  liadna  weel  began  to  curry  his 
hide,  wdien  the  poor  fallow  was  seizetl 
wi’  a  dreadfu’  sniverinc,  that  gaur’d 
his  verra  knees  knock  thegither,  and 
the  cauld  sweat  gush  frac  every  pore 
o’  his  l>ody. 

''After  a  severe  struggle,  he  con- 
trivetl  to  saddle  the  beast,  and  bring 
him  out  to  the  close ;  but  without 
sae  meikle  as  jealousing  the  trick 
that  had  been  play*t.  ('arlinclough 
buckletl  on  his  glamour  belt,  mount¬ 
ed  the  steed,  and  set  aff  for  Kinder- 
side,  ^ollowetl  by  his  man  on  a  black 
Gallowa’,  that  wasna  just  what  it 
seemed  to  l)c  ;  and  if  the  lad  had 
cause  to  shake  i’  the  stable,  he  had 
also  cause  to  marvel  i*  the  craft. 


He  gied  a  scraigh,  an  awsome  scraigh, 
That  scaur'd  baith  young  and  auld. 
And  twa  black  hands  down  by  the  heelt 
The  gasping  wizard  haul’d.” 


“  Preserv  e  us,**cried  the  wondering  groom, 
As  he  nnle  up  behind. 

That  courser's  hoofs  ai-e  surely  shod 
To  amble  on  the  wiitd. 


“  Nor  stony  ground,  nor  grassy  glebe. 
His  trarkU'ss  pressure  feels. 
Although  the  vivid  fiaughts  o'  fire 
Are  glinting  frae  his  heels.” 


”  I  ha'e  infus'd  in  his  brave  hoofs 
Baith  might  and  mettle  too, 

And  scarcely  ha’e  they  time  to  touch 
The  ground,"  quo'  Carlindough. 


And  nnindly  did  he  speed  away 
OVr  mtx^r  and  mountain  duii. 


Mrs  Morrison,  in  all  probability, 
had  s’till  a  few  verses  to  recite,  and, 
in  default  of  rhyme,  it  is  equally 
probable  that  she  would  have  made 
a  very  handsome  prose  apology  for 
the  abrupt  termination  of  her  truly 
romantic  tale,  besides  delivering  a 
few  comments,  by  way  of  illustration, 
for  the  benefit  of  Willie  Dandison 
and  others ;  but  Jenny  Dawson 
bounced  ben  the  house  in  her  usual 
light-headed  manner,  with  a  piece  of 
intelligence  that  diverted  the  tide  of 
discourse  into  a  quite  different  chan¬ 
nel.  "  Here’s  Handy  Meg  and  the 
twa  cuddies,”  quo’  Jenny,  “  coming 
down  the  loaning ;  I  suppose  she  may 
ca’  them  to  the  craft,  and  tak*  up  her 
quarters  i*  the  kiln.  There’s  to  be 
nae  clanjaraphry  there  the  night, 
that  I  ken  of,  but  hirpling  Grixzy 
and  HoKs  Jock,  the  L#wbmaben 
packman.” 

^  “  Tak’  the  bairns  out  o*  the  pan¬ 
niers,  Jenny,  my  woman,”  quo'  Mr 
l->inwoodie,  "  and  tether  the  cuddies, 
and  tell  Margaret  Marshall  to  come 
down  the  house  to  me.  She’s  a  tink¬ 
ler  wife,  it’s  true,  and  uncouth  enough 
at  times,  baith  in  her  dress  and  her 
address ;  but  she  has  gotten  a  kind, 
warm  heart,  and  that’s  what  I  like 
aboon  a’ things,” — an  article  of  which 
Jenny  Davrson  herself  was  also  most 
happily  possessed.  She  flew  to  the 
close,  handed  the  young  itinerants 
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from  their  wicker  palanquins,  and 
delivered  her  messaj^e. 

Mrs  Marshall  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  made  her  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  pudewife  accordingly.  — 
(/onie  awa’,  Margaret,”  quo'  Nanse 
Dinwoodic,  and  gi’e  me  a  grip  o’ 
your  hand.  Oh,  w’oman,  little  did  I 
expect  that  my  downsitting  i’  the 
house  o’  mourning  wou’d  ha’e  been 
sae  unco  sudden  the  last  time  I  saw 
ye.”  And  as  little  did  I  trow,”  ob¬ 
served  Mrs  Marshall,  to  ha’e  found 
a  wet  cheek,  or  a  sair  heart,  at  the 
(Grange  o’  Balachan,  this  day.  The 
hotly,  Mrs  Dinwoodie,  has  its  ail¬ 
ments,  and  the  mind  its  troubles  to 
contend  wi’.  Bodily  trouble,  when 
wasting  the  flesh,  is  often  ill  to  thole, 
but  mental  affliction  is  much  more  se¬ 
vere,  for  it  preys  on  the  spirit,  and, 
Ood  knows,  ye  ha’e  got  enough  o’t. 
Tile  grey  gate  that  Aggie  has  gane 
might  bow  down  a  stouter  spirit  than 
your’s  ;  and  that  ye  may  ha’e  strength 
to  walk  wi’  an  upright  heart  under 
the  dispensation,  and  grace  to  profit 
by  its  chastening,  is  what  I’ll  petition 
for,  this  blessed  night,  on  my  bare 
knees.”  Fine  w^ords  for  a  tinkler 
wife  !  At  the  close  of  her  speech, 
.lohn  Dinwoodie,  somehow  or  other, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate 
his  paternal  character,  and  also  that 
of  his  wife.  He  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  fine  tone  of  genuine  sen¬ 
sibility,  to  make  manifest  the  purity 
of  their  motives  for  countenancing 
(iawin’s  suit;  but  every  lady  and 
gentleman  then  present,  declared 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  on  that 
score,  particularly  Jamie  Scott,  who 
said  much  in  a  few  words.  Miller 
Morrison  also  spoke  to  the  purpose, 
in  a  neat  little  oration,  teeming  with 
eloquence,  and  sparkling  with  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  and  after  heartily  concurring 
in  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  worthy 
colleagues,  he  set  about  procuring 
information  relative  to  Miss  Din- 
woodie’s  case,  from  a  quarter  that  he 
verily  believed  was  perfectly  compe¬ 
tent  to  supply  his  wants.  Thirlam- 
whairn,  like  unto  myself,  put  much 
more  confidence  in  the  man  of  plain 
plodding  experience  than  ever  he 
could  find  in  his  heart  to  place  in 
the  most  plausible  theorist ;  and  the 
iiioment  Randy  Meg  was  announced, 
\  it  struck  him  most  forcibly,  that  she 
i  was  a  very  fit  person  to  consult,  bc- 
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ing  a  woman  who  had  seen  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  connecteil  with 
a  portion  of  the  community  famed  all 
over  Europe  for  their  skill  in  divina¬ 
tion.  Full  of  this  conceit,  the  mil¬ 
ler  accostetl  Margaret  Marshall  in 
these  words,  **  Ha’e  ye  onie  notion, 
Meg,  how  to  deal  wi’  the  fairies  when 
they  commit  deprendations  o’  this 
sort.^”  “  Fairies!”quo’  Meg;  “  what 
d’  ye  mean,  miller  }  Conversation 
about  imps  and  elves  is  a’  verra  weel 
in  its  season,  but  I  wou’d  like  to 
ken  what  fairies  ha’e  ado  wi’  the 
trouble  that  afflicts  this  house.”  Wil¬ 
lie  Dandison  was  acute  enough  to 
jierceive  that  the  tinkler  wife  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  bride’s  route, 
and,  in  order  to  afford  Megan  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  communicating  what  she 
knew',  he  thus  addressed  her:  '‘We’re 
completely  at  a  stand  still,  Mrs  Mar¬ 
shall.  The  fairies  ha’e  enticed  awa' 
Miss  Dinwoodie,  and  there’s  nane  o* 
us  weird  enough  to  break  the  en¬ 
chantment  that  hands  her  durance. 
Ha’e  ye  onie  knowledge  o’  the  black 
art  T*  Randy  Meg  stared  about  her 
like  a  w^oman  bewitched,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  Linty  was  in  earnest, 
until  one  and  all  assured  her  that 
such  really  w'as  the  prevailing  opi¬ 
nion,  and  marvelled  much  at  her  ig¬ 
norance  of  Aggie’s  exit  at  the  Elf- 
knowe.  “  Weel,  Sirs,”  quo’  Randy 
Meg  Marshall,  “  1  think  ye’re  a’  de¬ 
mented  thegither.  Fairies  indeed! 
she’s  aff  wi’  Gallowa’  Tam.”  Be  it 
known,  gentle  reader,  that  I  pur¬ 
posely  omit  the  broken-winded  con¬ 
versation  that  ensued,  not  because 
it  is  altogether  uninteresting,  but 
really  I  know  not  how  to  stick  it  to¬ 
gether.  Mrs  Marshall  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  in  her  narration  no  less  than  se- 
ven-and-twenty  times  and  a  half, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  anxiety  of  all 
concerned  to  possess  the  particulars 
sooner  than  they  could  possibly  cross 
the  threshold  of  her  lips ;  and  were  1 
to  put  on  record  every  question,  cross- 
question,  and  reply,  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  Margaret  and  her  audience, 
blended  with  portions  of  the  story 
itself,  likely  enough  my  good-natur¬ 
ed  friend,  the  reader,  might  feel  him¬ 
self  inclined  to  twirl  up  his  nose  at 
the  higgledy-piggledy  hodge-podge. 

I  will  therefore,  vrith  his  permission, 
insert  Meg's  tale  at  full  length,  - 
without  any  digression  whatever, 
G 


:,0  /V’.Tc-o/'.t  prci.'i.ded  ]ie  filiation  of  the  Nfwir.nlan  r/iilosopht/.  D^uly 

ulcdixinc  ni vsclf,  as  usual,  lor  llic  cor-  ui y  travels.  Oli !  bow  gallantly  he 
rectncss  of  the  version.  hen  our  lifted  his  lefts,  and  strieked  liiinsel 
Johnny  and  me  left  the  laird  o’  on  the  brae  at  every  spring,  just  as 
Scnihbiecra^Vs  kiln  vestorday  morn-  tho'  he  had  been  louping  for  dear 
ing,”  quo’  Mrs  Marshall,  “  and  had  life.  His  mettle  was  also  without 
fairly  gotten  out  o’  sight  o’  the  towii,  parallel,  for  we^  coudna  perceive  a 
we  tethered  the  cuddies,  and  sat  down  turned  hair  on  a  his  hide.  By  this, 
at  the  hip  o’  a  hollin  bush  by  the  .lohnny  and  me  were  perfectly  satis- 
road-side,  to  satisfy  oursels  about  tied  wha  the  young  woman  %vas,  for 
the  settlement  we  had  wi’  him,  for  we  had  seen  her  face;  but  the  blue 
he’s  an  auld  suspicious  hhzp-fnUoir,  riding-habit  and  beaver  hat,  toge- 
an<l  folk  o’  that  denomination,  ye  ther  wi’  her  tine  personable  shape, 
ken,  are  seldom  v.hat  they  shou’d  were  sufficiently  kenspeckle ;  and  it 
he.  'Fhe  poor  woman’s  meikle  to  be  was  just  on  my  tongue  tap,  when 
pitied  that’s  trvsted  wi’  him,  but  they  approached  the  hollin  bush,  to 
lie’ll  be  brought  to  beuk  ane  o’  cry  out,  ‘  Oh  thou  base  reaver,  set 
thac  days,  in  a  manner  he  little  jea-  down  the  honest  man's  bairn  this 
louses.  U'eel,  as  1  was  gaun  to  tell  precious  moment,  or  by  a’ that’s  gude 
ye,  there  had  been  a  rinning  score,  o’  and  sacred  I’ll  brain  ye.’  But  Ag- 
iang  stamling,  between  us.  'J'hree  gie  marr’d  the  exclamation  wi’  ane  o* 
dizen  o’ nowt  spoons  ;  a  dizen  and  a  lierain.  ‘Forgudesake,  TVim  A/‘C/c/- 
half  o’  ram  cutties  ;  twa  siqierfine  iatiy  ride  at  leisure,’  quo’  Miss  Din- 
green  dividers,  chaced  round  the  ed-  woodie,  *  or  I’ll  be  aff  the  beast,  as 
ges  ,*  a  pair  o’  woo’  cairds,  and  clasp-  sure  .as  a  gun.’  ‘  Haud,  ye  deevil,* 
ing  crokery  without  end,  for  the  ser-  quo’  Tam  ;  ^  keep  your  grip,  Aggie; 
vant  lassies  just  tak’  a  delight  in  deil  a  dominie  shall  e’er  throw  saut 
breaking  his  ware ;  forbye  tw  a  i’  thy  tail.’  And  aiva*  he  gaed,  like 
smoothing-airns  and  a  lug  to  the  a  shot,  cutting  the  wind  right  and 
kail-|K>t,  constituted  the  main  body  left  wi’  his  oak  stick,  and  was  out 
o’  what  w'e  had  anent  him.  Scrub-  o'  sight  in  a  hand-clap.  The  mar- 
biecrafi  being  a  lieuk-learned  man,  roiv  o’  him  I  never  beheld,  and  I 


o  what  w'e  had  anent  him.  Scrub-  o'  sight  in  a  hand-clap.  The  mar- 
biecrafi  being  a  lieuk-learned  man,  roiv  o’  him  I  never  beheld,  and  I 
coost  up  the  accounts  his  ain  gate,  ba’e  rode  on  a  cuddy,  and  cadged 
paid  us  plack  and  penny  out  o’  his  horn  spoons  through  the  whole 
ain  hand,  for  he  never  suffers  the  south  o’  Scotland,  ever  since  1  w’as 


gudew’ife  to  finger  siller,  and  awa 
he  gaed  to  Hit  the  fauld,  before  John¬ 
ny  and  me  had  gotten  the  nick-stick 


cock-burd  high.”  Header,  a  few' 
words  at  parting,  tending  to  increase 
thy  stock  of  know  ledge,  will  no  doubt 


thoroughly  examined.  Sii  we  sat  be  acceptable,  so  give  ear  and  listen 
down  al.int  the  hollin  hush,  as  1  unto  me:  Randy  Meg’s  narra- 
said  bclore,  and  had  just  gotten  the  tive  is  the  only  authentic  no- 
length  o’ the  woo’  cairds,  when  my  n-MENT  relative  to  MissDin- 
gudeman  ga  c  a  bit  o  a  start,  as  a  body  woodie’s  elopement  that  ever 
may  do  when  ta’en  by  surprise,  and  yet  w’as  published  !  !  ! 
said  unto  me,  ‘  Preserve  us,  Peggy, 
what’s  that?’  AV'e  baith  got  up,  and 
he.Trd  a  kind  o’  scampering  <lown  i’ 

the  glen,  and  presentlv  a  braid  blue  «  urktended  refutation 

iHinnet  made  its  apii^arance  amang  vkwtonian  philosophy. 

the  bushes.  WVel,  ({uoth  1  to  my-  [The  invcrtwl  scheme  of  Copernicus,  with 
srl*,  a  tippeny  cat  may  look  at  the  pretended  experiments  upon  w'hkh 

king;  haiih  I’ll  sec  what’s  under  hk  followers  have  founded  their  hypo- 

tliy  canopy  before  my  hunkers  ^h^ses  of  matter  and  motion,  compared 

salute  green  grass.  \Vc  accordingly  "  experience  of 

kept  our  cen  on  the  look-out ;  a"nd  doctrine  of  the  for- 

when  bonnet,  and  body,  and  every  ^ 

thing  else,  liecamc  wrlVctlv  maiii-  Attraction,  con- 

fe.t,  «  ha  ahouM  it  li  but  ( iaUowl-  "f  one  world 

T«m,  wi-  ane  o'  thac  creen  cavalier  J  n>'inc  ^wer,  aa  it  la  revealed  in  the 
cioaL-a  nn  k  •  *  hiatnry  of  Creation.  To  which  iapre- 

an^  a  r/ino  1,  ^  •«  Humphry  Oivy, 

and  a  >o«nii  laa.  ahint  him.  Bart.,  p,„Ment  of  the  R oral  Society. 

I  never  saw  a  sonplcr  beast  in  a’  Ilv  B.  Pre.scot.  if  1  fi  imircfi  i 


prescot's  pretended  refutation 

OF  THE  NEW’TONIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

[The  invcrtwl  scheme  of  Copernicus,  with 
the  pretended  experiments  upon  w'hkh 
hi.s  followers  have  founded  their  hypo¬ 
theses  of  matter  and  motion,  compared 
with  facts,  and  with  the  experience  of 
the  senses,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  worlds  out  of  atoms,  by  the 
pow'er  of  (iravity  and  Attraction,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  formation  of  one  world 
by  Divine  power,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
history  of  Creation.  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  n  letter  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
By  B.  Pre.scot.  iflfi  |)ageH.j 
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-  The  motives  for  publishing  books 
are  various.  Some  men  write  for  the 
j>urpose  of  instructing  others,  some 
for  gain,  and  some  to  enforce  and 
diffuse  trutli ;  but  the  motives  which 
this  author  had  for  publishing  this 
book,  could  certainly  be  none  of 
these.  ^Vc  would  gladly  suppose  that 
they  were  pure ; — but  it  displays 
such  a  spirit  of  malignity,  in  almost 
every  page,  mixed  with  so  large  a 
portion  of  impudent  assertion,  which 
the  author  mistakes  for  argument, 
as  well  as  such  an  abundance  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  which  is  substituted  for 
reasoning,  that  the  most  lenient  sup- 
jH)sition,  as  to  the  motives  Avhich 
gave  rise  to  this  mass  of  crudities,  is, 
that  it  is  the  rickety  offspring  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  vanity.  The  grand  ob¬ 
ject  which  H.  Trescot  appears  to  have 
proposed  to  himself,  was,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  to  appearances,  as  w  ell  as  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ;  for 
he,  good  man,  like  some  other  bi¬ 
gots,  supposes  them  to  be  at  variance. 
H^e  confess  that  we  are  not  of  this 
number;  and  if  Mr  P.  had  any 
scruples  on  this  head,  why  did  he 
not  endeavour  to  acquire  infonna- 
tion  ?  Why  condemn  what  he  did 
not  understand.^  Or  why  hash  up 
for  us  such  a  nauseous  medley  ^ 
But  he  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

The  author  begins  his  book  with 
an  unwarrantable  artifice,  which  w^e 
must  strongly  condemn ;  we  allude  to 
the  unauthorized  use  which  he  has 
made  of  the  illustrious  name  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  w  hom 
he  has  satirized  by  a  dedication.  The 
following  extract  will  develope  Mr 
PrescoPs  design  : — speaking  of  the 
Xew’tonian  Philosophy, he  says  “  The 
system  of  Philosophy  in  question  is, 
1  believe,  the  only  one  ever  promul¬ 
gated,  in  which  tne  aid  of  the  senses 
has  been  contemned,  and  proscribed, 
for  no  other  reason,  than  because 
they  constantly  bear  witness  against 
it.  But  as  in  the  progress  of  this  de¬ 
lusion,  those  wdio  make  use  of  their 
senses  may  suffer  by  the  arts  of  those 
who  appear  to  reject  them,  it  seems 
high  time  seriously  to  enquire,  whe¬ 
ther  the  senses  and  the  scriptures  are 
given  to  deceive  us  ?  and  w’hether 
j  we  are  to  surrender  both,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  allowing  philosophers  an 
I  open  field  to  juggle  mankind  out  of 


all  that  is  safe,  practical,  and  useful ; 
and,  instead  of  which,  to  introtluce 
all  sorts  of  inanities  and  pernicious 
romances.” 

These  are  serious  musings ;  but 
w'e  shall  soon  perceive  w’hat  sort  of 
inanifit’s  and  romances  we  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  lieu  of  those  he  so  scornfully 
rejects. 

“  It  is  further  of  importance,  to 
enquire  whether  the  greatgiants  and 
architects  of  blasphemy  are  to  be 
flattered,  a])plaiided,  and  raised  to 
honour,  while  the  pigmies  and  retail 
venders  are  to  be  ])unishcd  and  put 
down  ?  Above  all,  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  seriously  to  enquire  what 
power  W'e  should  look  to  as  the  Oea- 
tor,the(iovernor  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe  ?  ^\'hether  to  the  imaginary 
power  or  pow'crs  w'hich  philosophers 
liave  ])roudly  raised  up  in  the  temple 
of  nature  ;  or  to  the  real  one,  which, 
as  the  people  have  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve,  created  and  sustains  all  things  ? 
AMiether  princes,  governors,  magis¬ 
trates,  and  people,  are  to  look  for 
safety  and  protection  to  the  self-mov¬ 
ing  atoms  of  Epicurus  ;  the  etherial 
fire  of  'Poland  ;  the  moving  and  ani¬ 
mating  powers  and  spirits  of  Newton 
and  Laplace ;  or  to  the  One  Ood  re¬ 
vealed  to  them  in  the  scriptures  ? 
Wliether  w'e  are  to  believe  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  these  philoso]>hers,  or  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  ])rophets  ? 
And,  lastly,  w'hether  we  are  any 
longer  to  consider  Divine  Revelation 
the  main  pillar  of  thrones  and  go¬ 
vernments,  and  the  firm  rock  upon 
which  to  found  the  stability  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  all  nations  ?  Is  it  not  there¬ 
fore  high  time  to  remove  the  accursed 
thing  from  the  camp  ?  Until  this  be 
done,  all  attempts  to  suppress  blas¬ 
phemy  will  be  utterly  in  vain.” 
What  now  has  all  this  cant  to  do 
with  the  New’tonian  ])hilosophy  ? 
W'hen  Malevolence  cloaks  itself  in 
the  garb  of  Religion,  merely  to  suit 
its  own  purposes,  the  practice  is  dia¬ 
bolical,  and  deserves  to  be  held  up  to 
public  detestation.  “  Many  learned 
and  excellent  men  have  clearly  seen 
the  fallaciousness  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton's  principles  of  creation,  and  of 
planetary  motion,  and  likewise  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  his  leading 
doctrines ;  and  they  have,  from  time  to 
time,  attempted  to  introduce  other 
hypotheses  of  their  own,  that  would 
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htTC  been  more  consonant  to  our  sen¬ 
ses,  and,  of  course,  less  contradictory 
to  the  sacred  writings;  but  it  has 
been  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  oppose 
hypothesis  to  hypothesis  ^  *  *  *  It 
seems  to  have  been  gratuitously  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  his  system  rested  upon 
a  mathematical  basis ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  al¬ 
together  imaginary  and  fallacious ; 
and  therdi'ore  all  his  mathematical 
diagrams  and  ratios  founded  thereon 
are  false  and  delusive.’*  If  asser¬ 
tions  were  proofs,  Mr  P.  would  have 
now  made  a  considerable  advance. 
The  elements  of  Euclid  are  but  the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  Every  thing  is 
false  and  delusive.  He  goes  on.  **  I 
have  given  ample  proofs  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  consequences  to  which  the 
main  dogmas  of  this  philosophy  inevi¬ 
tably  lead :  is  it  not  therefore  a  duty 
to  examine  the  grounds,  if  any,  upon 
which  they  rest?  And  if  they  are 
found  to  be  fallacious,  and  therefore 
untenable,  is  it  not  likewise  a  duty 
to  try  to  substitute  something  else  in 
the  room  of  them — something  with 
which  our  reason  and  the  scriptures 
shall  hannonize  ?”  Mr  Prescot  had 
much  better  have  given  “  ample 
proof”  that  the  doctrines  are  false  ; 
after  which,  the  dogmas  and  their 
pernicious  consequences  would  have 
fallen  of  their  own  accord.  Under 
these  impressions  1  have  diligently 
examined  the  Solar  System,  which 
comprehends  the  Copernican,  Kep- 
lerian,  and  Newtonian  hypotheses. 
In  this  system,  every  thing  is  invert¬ 
ed  and  exaggerated,  and  my  First 
Hook  is  appropriated  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  false  bases  upon  which  it 
rests.  What  I  have  written,  1  deem 
to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  it  up  to  the  scorn  and  re¬ 
probation  of  every  intelligent  and  re¬ 
flecting  mind.  In  my  Second  Book, 
which  I  hope  soon  to  have  re'idy  for 
the  press,  1  have  formed  a  system 
that  will  neither  contradict  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  nor  oppose  the  experience  of 
the  senses ;  one  which  will  prove  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  imaginary 
•*P^ient8  of  earthly  motion,  incredi- 
magnitudes,  and  velo¬ 
cities;  that  wholly  dispenses  with 
the  mathematical  fictions  of  the  theo- 
projectile  forces,  and 
all  the  perturbatioBs  ascribed  to 
them ;  that  njects  the  unfounded 
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doctrines  of  void  spaces  ;  the  defor¬ 
mities  of  elliptical  orbits  and  rblate 
spheroids ;  the  superstitious  multipli¬ 
cation  of  imaginary  worlds ;  together 
with  all  the  inflated  rhodoraontades 
of  world-destroying  and  sun-feeding 
c:)mets.”  It  appears,  then,  that  B. 
Prescot  has  been  trying  his  hand  at 
world-making;  and  such  things  in 
him  are  by  no  means  impious.  No, 
for  his  world  will  not  contradict  the 
scriptures — it  will  be  suited  to  natu¬ 
ral  ap’jearances,  and  will  not  encour¬ 
age  infidelity  and  blasphemy  !  New¬ 
ton’s  world  is  a  very  naughty  and 
wicked  world.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  First  Part  he  has  explain¬ 
ed  his  NEW  SYSTEM.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  increases  in  density,  or  in  buoy¬ 
ancy,  as  we  ascend,  and  it  extends  to 
a  very  great  altitude.  In  this  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars,  all  swim,  and  are  carried  round 
the  earth  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
at  small  elevations.  Moreover,  his 
moon  is  a  congealed  globe  of  water, 
and  his  stars  and  planets  orbs  of  ice. 
We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers 
that  they  are  not  inhabited,  for 
even  visitors  would  meet  with  a  cold 
reception.  At  page  178,  after  sneer¬ 
ing  at  telescopes,  as  only  showing 
wonders  in  the  sky,  he  says,  ‘‘  but  in 
the  event  of  men  becoming  convin¬ 
ced,  as  I  expect  they  will,  that  the 
planets  are  only  congelations  of  water, 
much  time  and  money  will  be  saved.” 
In  another  place :  Therefore  the 
passage  in  question,  I  am  of  opinion, 
ought  to  be  read  : — ‘  And  the  orbs  of 
heaven  were  opened.*  Meaning,  the 
icy  shells,  or  ^dies  of  the  stars.  I 
have  read  that  the  Chinese,  who  are 
said  to  be  descended  from  a  colony  of 
Egyptians,  are  even  now  of  opinion 
that  the  stars  occasionally  dissolve 
in  rain.”  Other  people  nave  read 
about  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Puss  in 
Boots,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty  1 1 

Speaking  of  Moses  and  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  the  wilderness,  he  observes: 

But  had  he  told  them  that  the 
moon  was  a  congealed  watery  sub¬ 
stance,  and  that  it  therefore  possess¬ 
ed  a  cai^bility  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  the  solar  beams  by  re¬ 
flection,  their  understandings  would 
have  immediately  assented  to  a  thing 
to  because  it  was  natural!  * 

Again: — It  appears  reasonable  that 
the  moon  is  really  a  watery  substance. 
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from  the  circumstance  of  the  simila¬ 
rity  of  her  appearance  to  white  clouds, 
or  snow-covered  mountains.”  Re¬ 
specting  the  atmosphere,  this,  he  says, 
is  his  belief : — I  consider  air  to  be 
a  simple  homogeneous  fluid,  created 
quite  distinct  from  water  or  any  other 
substance.  I  consider  that  its  pres¬ 
sure  apart  from  motion  is  equal  in  all 
directions ;  that  it  gravitates  no  more 
downwards  than  upwards  ;  and  that 
all  the  changes  that  are  observed  in 
the  state  of  its  pressure,  arc  caused 
by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  mo¬ 
tion,  heat,  or  the  watery  substances 
which  float  in  it  near  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  is  owing  to  its  buoy¬ 
ancy  that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining 
such  immense  collections  of  water  in 
a  fluid,  as  well  as  in  a  congealed 
state.  In  this  state  the  buoyant  air, 
in  spite  of  the  Newtonian  gravity, 
supports  haih- stones,  until  the  fire,  or 
electric  fiuid,  as  it  is  called,  by  rari- 
fying  or  shaking  the  air,  in  which 
clouds  are  formed,  or  suspended,  sets 
their  contents  at  liberty  to  fall  to  the 
ground.” 

All  this,  he  says,  either  is  proved 
in  this  First  Part,  or  will  be  proved  in 
the  Second  Part,  which  is  forthwith 
to  appear.  When  this  is  effected, 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr  Pres¬ 
cot  on  the  figure  he  will  make  among 
the  learned.  Think,  gentle  reader, 
how  his  heart  must  bound  with  ex- 
tatic  joy,  when  he  reflects  on  the  re¬ 
volution  which  his  system  is  about 
to  make  in  the  minds  of  men  !  and 
that  in  future  we  shall  not  say  the 
Ptolemaic,  or  the  Newtonian — but 
the  Prescotian  System  !  Avaunt, 
then,  ye  Newtonians,  for  the  system 
is  to  hold  you  up  to  the  “  scorn 
and  reprobation”  of  all  mankind, 
and  will  reduce  your  philosophy  to 
merited  contempt !  How  easily  does 
this  genuine  system,  invented  by  B. 
Prescot,  explain  all  the  phenomena 
in  ineteorol(^,  which  have  so  long 
puzzled  ^ou  !  To  give  only  a  few 
instances: — As  the  moon  and  stars 
are  formed  of  ice,  and  the  sun  is  a 
body  of  fire,  rain  can  be  nothing  but 
water  melted  from  some  one  or  more 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  after  which 
It  falls  in  drons  to  the  earth.  Snow 
18  only  dust  blown  from  the  moon  or 
stars,  and  which  falls  in  flakes  to 
™  ground.  Hail  is  frozen  drops 
of  water,  shaken  from  the  clouds  by 


the  electric  fluid ;  sometimes  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  frozen  in  large  pieces  of  ice,  and 
these  descend  in  thunder  storms.  The 
disappearance  of  stars  is  also  easily 
accounted  for;  they  are  all  melted 
away ;  and  the  last  morsel  is  the 
shooting  star  which  we  sometimes 
perceive  just  before  it  reaches  the 
earth.  In  some  cases,  their  places 
may  be  supplied  by  other  stars  from 
the  milky- way;  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  reservoir  of  stars  for  this  purpose. 

These  applications  of  Mr  IVescot’s 
system  are  our  own,  and  follow  as 
easy  corollaries  from  his  general 
theory.  As  Mr  P.  has  annihilated 
gravity,  we  are,  however,  considerably 
uzzled  to  explain  how  the  rain,  and 
ail,  and  snow,  find  their  way  down, 
having  nothing  to  guide  them.  Also, 
as  the  earth  is  known  to  be  a  globe, 
and  has  been  sailed  round,  we  can¬ 
not  imagine  why  objects  do  not  fall 
from  its  opposite  side.  They  can  only 
be  kept  to  the  earth  by  the  atmos- 
here,  which  may  prm,  although  it 
as  no  weight !  We  can  easily  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  the  air  presses  by  the 
air-pump  ;  and  if  we  nad  Mr  Pres- 
CDt's  hand  on  the  receiver,  we  fancy 
we  could  make  him  feel  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  will  shew  that  Mr 
Prescot  possesses  a  considerable  share 
of  what  is  called  inventive  faculty. 

Speaking  of  Newton ;  **  Whether 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  fully  aware  of 
the  baneful  tendency  of  his  system 
upon  shallow  and  unstable  minds, 
or  that  he  felt  conscious  that  its 
glaring  absurdities  would,  sooner  or 
later,  expose  the  fable  to  detection, 
and  consequent  ridicule,  cannot  now' 
be  discovered  to  a  certainty.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  highly  probable,  that, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  mind 
was  not  quite  so  easy  and  satisfied 
with  this  favourite  offspring  of  his 
brain,  as  some  of  his  professed  ad¬ 
mirers  would  persuade  the  world  to 
believe.”  This  is  a  most  wonderful 
discovery,  and  fully  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  on  record.  “  We 
are  informed,  by  his  particular  friend 
Mr  Conduit,  that,  a  little  before  hb 
death,  he  said,  ^  1  do  not  know 
what  1  may  appear  to  the  world,  but 
to  myself  1  seem  to  have  been  only 
like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  diverting  myself,  in  now  and 
then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whibt 
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the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  undis¬ 
covered  before  me.”  This  assertion 
has  been  construed,  by  Newton’s 
friends,  into  a  diffidence  of  his  great 
jtou  ere  ;  and  as  an  humble  appeal  to 
mankind,  to  judge  with  candour  re¬ 
specting  any  trifling  inaccuracies  that 
might  be  found  among  the  immense 
number  of  truths  which  he  had  dis¬ 
covered.  Mr  Prescot  thinks  differ¬ 
ently  :  he  takes  tlic  ))hilosoplier  at 
Ills  word.  “  Never,  1  believe,  did 
the  mind  of  Newton  form  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  any  thing,  than 
what  this  single  sentence  contains 
respecting  the  value  of  his  discover¬ 
ies  ; — it  would  really  apj^ar  from 
this,  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
folly,  and,  of  course,  the  inutility  of 
Ills  elaborate  inanities ;  indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  that  his  system  had  not  a 
single  truth  to  support  it  ?”  Some 
of  our  readers  will  think,  no  doubt, 
tliat  these  are  impudent  assertions. 
W'e  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  11. 
l*re6cot  will  feel  no  such  compunc¬ 
tious  visitings  in  his  latter  days,  re- 
suecting  his  system  ;  for  he  is  certain 
that  his  system  is  true :  he  wdll  de- 
vionstratc  that  the  moon  and  stars 
arc  made  of  ice,  and  that  they  float 
in  the  atmosphere !  These  are  not  ela- 
l>oratc  inanities,  but  sublime  truths, 
worthy  the  genius  of  the  inventor, 
who  nas  condescendetl  to  present 
them  to  the  world  in  the  immortal 
volume  now  before  us. — We  cannot 
withstand  the  temptation  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  follow  ing  passage  : — A  “  re¬ 
cent  publication,  by  the  llev.  Mr 
C'ormouls,  (entitled  Eversion,)  re¬ 
ports  that  Newton,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  was  so  uneasy  resiK'cting 
the  consequences  of  his  philosophical 
errors,  that  he  unburthened  himself 
to  young  Cotes,  the  mathematician, 
and  was  even  heard  to  say,  ‘  W  hen 
1  am  gone.  Cotes  will  undeceive  the 
world  of  a  most  remarkable  error 
which  it  labours  under.’  It  is  sup- 
jH)sed  that  (’otes  stood  engaged  to 
conceal  it  during  Newton’s  life-time  ; 
but  it  so  happened,  that  Cotes  died 
a  few  years  before  his  master ;  and 
as  probably  no  other  suitable  confi¬ 
dent  was  to  l)e  found,  the  world  was 
left  to  enjoy  the  delusion  it  had,  in 
the  face  of  light,  so  incautiously  em¬ 
braced.’  1  hese  are  falsehoods,  in¬ 
sidious  aiul  dark.  W  c  have  seen 
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Mr  Cormouls’  book,  and  remember 
this,  and  many  more  of  the  like  fa¬ 
brications^  one  of  w’hich  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  made  on  the 
descent  of  heavy  bodies.  “  lie  found,” 
Ht  says,  ‘‘  that  bodies  do  not  fall  so 
far  in  a  given  time  as  they  are  said 
to  do  by  philosophers  ,*”  but  he  per¬ 
haps  forgot  that  it  was  possible  to  re¬ 
peat  such  experiments,  as  he  said  he 
had  made :  the  experiments  were  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  falsehood  was  de¬ 
tected.  AV'hat  motives  could  induce 
this  man  to  invent  such  delusive  ro¬ 
mances,  or  w’hat  credit  can  be  given 
to  books  of  this  description  }  Ikfore 
this  fanatical  junto  set  themselves 
to  system-making,  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  that  any  man  had  ever  muster¬ 
ed  impudence  enough  to  malign  the 
moral  character  of  Newton.  A\’ho 
ever  dared  to  accuse  him  of  arroga¬ 
ting  to  himself  divine  honours  ?  His 
name  had  calmly,  and  unmolestedly, 
floated  down  the  stream  of  time ; 
esteemed  not  only  as  the  greatest, 
but  as  one  of  the  best  of  mankind — 
not  as  an  Atheist,  but  as  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  Christianity — not  as  a  sy¬ 
cophant,  and  a  deceiver,  but  as  an 
honour  to  human  nature,  the  boast 
of  his  country,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world ! 

Mr  Prescot’s  grand  object  appears 
to  have  been,  to  destroy.the  power  of 
gravitation  ;  and  to  effect  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how*,  he  has  collected  and  exerted 
all  his  might.  The  tides,  he  thinks, 
afford  him  considerable  scope  for  ani¬ 
madversion.  He  exultingly  informs 
us,  that  these  phenomena  do  not,  in 
all  j)laces,  follow’  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  neither  .with  respect  to  tfie 
heights  to  w’hich  they  rise,  nor  to  the 
time  of  high  water.  This  is  another 
wonderful  discovery ;  but  it,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him,  hapi>ens  not  to  be 
true.  His  iiiode  of  treating  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  extremely  curious.  But  it  is 
most  strenuously  contended  by  the 
mathematical  follow’ers  of  the  Keple- 
rian  hypothesis,  that  the  agreements 
of  the  spring-tides,  with  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  op|>osition  of  the  luminaries, 
is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  moon’s  at^ 
traction.  Docs  it  then  naturally  fol¬ 
low’,  l)ecause  two  bodies  move  in 
concert,  that  they  must  therefore 
naturally  attract  each  otlicr?  Just 
principles  of  reasoning  do  not  rexjuire 
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tliat  conclusion.  (lod  has  providen¬ 
tially  appointed,  to  many  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe,  an  extraordinary 
Hux  of  the  ocean  for  several  days 
every  fort  fii(rht ;  and  the  moon,  by 
an  exact  coincidence  of  motion,  serves 
as  a  perpetual  index  to  the  tides, 
whereby  mathematicians  are  ena¬ 
bled,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
to  calculate,  beforehand,  the  periodi¬ 
cal  courses  and  returns  of  the  tides, 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  done. 
As  to  calculating  tide-tables  upon 
what  arc  termed  Newtonian  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  all  a  farce,  and  something 
worse  to  pretend  to  it.”  \V1iat  does 
Mr  Prescot  mean  by  the  moon  being 
an  index  to  the  tides  ?  A  clock  has 
an  index,  which  points  out  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  the  index  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  clock  ;  the  moon,  then,  is 
an  index  to  the  moon,  and  the  tides 
are  governed  by  the  moon.  The  first 
person  ivho  clearly  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  show¬ 
ed  its  agreement  with  the  motions 
of  the  moon,  was  Newton.  The 
moon  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  considered  as  the  principal  a- 
gent  in  protlucing  motion  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean.  Thus,  if  the  tide 
be  now  at  high-water  mark,  in  any 
harbour,  it  will  soon  begin  to  sub¬ 
side,  and  flow  regularly  back  for  six 
hours.  It  is  then  at  low- water  mark. 
After  this  it  will  gradually  rise  for 
six  hours,  and  subside  again  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  interval,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  flux  and  reflux,  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  six  hours,  but  six  Kours  and  a 
little  more  than  twelve  minutes ;  so 
that  the  time  of  high-water  is  later, 
by  three  quarters  of  an  hour  every 
day,  for  nearly  thirty  days,  after 
which  it  recurs  again  as  before.  Now 
these  motions  of  the  tides  exactly 
answer  to  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
for  this  luminary  rises  about  three 
miarters  of  an  hour  later  every  day 
than  on  the  preceding ;  and,  moving 
round  the  earth  in  this  manner,  she 
completes  her  revolution  in  about 
thirty  days.  Can  this  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  motions  then  possibly  arise 
from  the  mere  concurrence  of  fortui¬ 
tous  causes.^  On  the  contrary,  the 
coincidences  are  so  complete,  and 
the  principles  so  obvious,  that  we  arc 
compelled  to  look  to  the  moon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  them.  Beside,  the 
disturbing  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon 


evidently  depend  on  their  distances 
from  the  earth.  The  earth  moves 
round  the  sun  in  an  elliptic  orbit, 
and  the  perihelion  distance  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  the  winter  solstice.  Now,  in 
winter,  the  spring-tides  are  greater 
than  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  at 
his  greatest  distance.  In  the  same 
manner  the  moon  revolves  round  the 
earth  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  the 
greatest  tides  happen,  cocteris  paribus, 
w'hen  she  is  nearest  to  the  earth.  On 
these  principles,  and  they  are  New¬ 
ton’s,  tide-tables  are  calculated,  and 
there  is  r\o  fai'ce  in  the  business.  Mr 
Prescot  flncls,  by  a  tedious  process, 
that  the  power  of  attraction  of  the 
sun  upon  the  earth  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  tides  produced  by  the 
sun  ought  to  be  greater  than  those 
produced  by  the  moon.  This,  he 
says,  is  an  important  point,  and  they 
cannot  get  over  it !  Tell  it  not  in 
Gath — the  explanation  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  book  of  Astronomy 
extant :  but  as  Mr  Prescot  is  totally 
ignorant  of  every  branch  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  farther  than  arithmetic, 
there  is  no  marvel  if  he  can  neither 
understand,  nor  even  read,  such  ex¬ 
planations.  The  flrst  principles  of 
every  science  must  first  be  knowm  ; 
we  can  then  climb,  step  by  step,  till 
we‘ reach  the  summit.  The  road  is 
easy,  and  the  horizon  bright  and 
clear ;  but,  without  first  principles, 
we  are  like  men  wandering  in  a  mist, 
who,  mistaking  one  object  for  ano¬ 
ther,  are  deceived  themselves,  and 
then  seek  to  confound  others.  Mr 
Prescot’s  book  is  really  a  wonderful 
book,  and  his  system  altogether  a 
wonderful  system.  The  moon,  he 
tells  us,  is  a  globe  of  ice,  which  re¬ 
flects  to  us  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Now,  on  this  principle,  she  being  no 
w'here  opaque,  we  wonder  how  he 
will  explain  how  she  puts  on  such 
different  phases,  from  the  narrow', 
and  almost  invisible  crescent,  to  a 
full  round  phasis.  But  this,  by  the 
bye,  is  a  very  great  improvement  on 
tne  Newtonian  moon ;  for  this  moon 
of  ice  would  shine  perpetually.  We 
are  greatly  afraid  tnat  this  supposi¬ 
tion  does  not  agree  with  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  senses  ! 

One  thing  we  are  remarkably  cu¬ 
rious  to  ascertain,  either  from  him¬ 
self  or  any  of  his  frienils,  and  that 
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U,  whether  liis  moon  of  ice  has  any 
effect  upon  the  weather  here  ;  al^,  if 
she  has  any  effect  upon  weak  minds, 
such  as  we  may  supjwse  Mr  Prescot 
or  Mr  Cormouls  to  have.  AVe  ra¬ 
ther  suspect  that  both  of  them  have 
been  for  some  time  in  a  pretty  close 
contact  with  lunar  influence.  We 
shall  also  be  happy  if  he  will  inform 
us  why  Venus  and  Mercury  put  on 
phasic  exactly  resembling  those  of 
the  moon — why  Mars  is  sometimes 
seen  gibbous — and  how  it  happens 
that  bright  spots,  near  his  poles,  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear  once  during  every 
revolution  of  the  planet  ?  M'e  won¬ 
der  whether  Mr  Prcscot  ever  took  a 
peep  at  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  through 
a  pretty  good  telescope  ?  If  not,  he 
would  be  vtry  much  sur^irised  to  see 
four  lucid  particles  of  ice  ahvays 
moving  round  Jupiter,  constantly  at 
the  same  distance,  and  alw’ays  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  He  is,  perhaps, 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
phenomenon.  There  are  also  seven 
satellites,  or  particles  of  ice,  moving 
round  Saturn,  beside  a  very  curious 
ring,  perhaps  of  ice,  forming  a  most 
beautiful  object.  This  ring,  and  sa¬ 
tellites,  are  certainly  of  no  use  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ;  never¬ 
theless,  w’e  should  be  very  sorry  if 
they  were  to  dissolve  in  rain.  The 
earth  being  the  centre  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  how  does  it  happen  that  Ve¬ 
nus  never  sets  at  a  period  more  than 
three  hours  after  the  sun  ;  and  that 
Mercury  is  never  seen  above  two 
hours  after  sun-set  ?  How  wdll  Mr 


Prescot  explain  the  direct  and  retro¬ 
grade  motions  of  the  planets,  which 
are  “  natural  appearances?” — But 
enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
Mr  P.,  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone, 
that  he  had  better  let  such  things 
rest :  his  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
is  more  contemptible  than  he  pro¬ 
bably  conceives.  M^e  would  seriously 
advise  him  to  apply  his  time,  in 
future,  to  his  day-books  and  jour¬ 
nals,  where  his  talents  may  be  more 
respectably  employed.  On  carefully 
examining  this  book,  w’hich  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  West-of-England  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  we 
could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  learned  quotations 
w'hich  the  author  has  raked  together, 
not  thinly  scattered,  to  make  up  a 
show,  but  arranged  in  deep  phalanx, 
capable  of  supporting  any  thing  but 
the  shock  that  is  sufficient  to  over¬ 
turn  a  system  of  the  universe.  Mr 
Prescot,  we  have  no  doubt,  placed 
great  confidence  in  these  quotations, 
as  indications  of  much  learning,  and 
patient  research  after  truth ;  but  the 
supposition,  like  his  system,  is  found¬ 
ed  in  error :  for  neither  these,  nor 
his  abominable  practice  of  support¬ 
ing  his  vagaries  wdth  perverted  texts 
from  the  sacred  writings,  nor  the 
name  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  nor  that  of 
the  Ministers  and  other  great  cha¬ 
racters  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  per¬ 
formance — no,  nor  our  review,  will 
be  able  to  rescue  it  from  that  obli¬ 
vion  to  which  it  is  hastening  beyond 
all  power  of  redemption  !  ! 
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Sepulchral  Cairns  and  Druldical  Remains  on  the  Moor. 

Yet,  w  hat  avails  it,  though  each  moss-  Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who 


grown  heap 

Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep, 
tJuarding  the  dust  which  slumbers  well 
beneath, 

(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold  **ea. 
kon's  lireath  ? 


Thus  rudely  pillow’d,  on  the  desart’s 
breast? 

Doth  the  sword  sleep  beside  them  ?— 
Hath  there  been 

A  sound  of  battle  midst  the  silent  scene 
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A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  starry  skies 
Rung  with  the  poal  of  mystic  harmonies, 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deei)-ton*d  hymns 
sent  forth 

To  the  storm-ruling  Powers,  the  War- 
Gods  of  the  North. 
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Where  now  the  docks  re^xise  ? — Did  the 
scyth’d  car 

If  ere  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war  ? 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memory  of  the  slain, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  ? 

It  may  be  thus  : — the  vestiges  of  strife, 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life. 
And  tlie  rude  arrow’s  barb  remains  to  tell 
How  by  its  stroke  perchance  the  mighty 


Prisoners  of  IVar  confned  on  Dartmoor. 


To  be  forgotten.  Vain  the  warrior’s  pride, 
The  chieftain’s  power — they  had  no  bard, 
and  died  *.  < 


But  ages  roll’d  away ;  and  England 
stood 

With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o’er 

the  flood. 

And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  eye. 

And  regal  in  collected  Majesty, 

To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.  Every 
breeze 

Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o’er  her  own  blue 
seas ; 

And  other  lands,  redeem’d  and  joyous, 
drank 

The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 
On  the  red  fields  they  won  ;  whose  wild 
flowers  wave 

Now,  in  luxuriant  beauty,  o’er  their  gp*ave. 

*Twas  then  the  captives  of  Britannia’s 
war, 

Here,  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  afar. 
In  bondage  pin’d:  the  spell  -  deluded 
throng, 

Dragg’d  at  ambition’s  chariot-w  heels  so 
long. 

To  die, — because  a  despot  could  not  clasp 
A  sceptre,  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp. 
Yes !  they  whose  march  had  rock’d  the 
ancient  thrones 

And  temples  of  the  world  ;  the  deepen¬ 
ing  tones 

Of  whose  advancing  trumpet,  from  repose 
Had  startled  nations,  wakening  to  their 
w'oes, 

Were  prisoners  here.  And  there  were 
some,  whose  dreams 

Were  of  sweet  homes,  by  chainless  moun¬ 
tain-streams. 

And  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  many  a 
strain 

And  festal  melody  of  l.oire  or  Seine ; 

And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watch’d 
and  wept. 

When  on  the  field  th’  unshelter’d  con¬ 
script  slept. 

Bath’d  with  the  midnight  dews.  And 
some  were  there. 

Of  sterner  spirits,  harden’d  by  despair, . 
Who,  in  their  dark  imaginings,  again 
Fir’d  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fane. 
Drank  in  the  victim’s  shriek  as  music*li 
breath. 

And  liv’d  o’er  scenes,  the  festivala  of 
Death !  * 


But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled 
sphere, 

Th'  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witness’d 
here. 

There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptur’d 
stone. 

Far  on  the  Moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone. 

Propp’d  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence 
the  rains. 

And  pure  bright  dew^s,  have  lav’d  the 
crimson  stains 

Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood :  for  here  of 
yore. 

When  the  bleak  Waste  a  robe  of  Forests 
wore. 

And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now'  lies 
low,  < 

Wav’d  its  w'ild  WTeath  of  sacred  misletoe ; 

Here,  at  dead  midnight,  through  the 
haunted  shade. 

On  Druid  harps  the  quivering  moonbeam 
play’d. 

And  spells  were  breath'd,  that  fill’d  the 
deepening  gloom 

With  the  pale  shadow'y  people  of  the 
Tomb. 


Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the 
night. 

Bade  the  red  cairn-fires  blaze  from  ever}' 
height  -j*. 

Like  battle  -  signals,  whose  unearthly 
gleams 

Threw'  o’er  the  Desart’s  hundred  hills  and 
streams 


*  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  sed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.  Hor, 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 

Pope's  ImitaL 

In  some  of  the  Druidical  festivals, 
fires  w’ere  lighted  on  all  the  cairns  and  emi¬ 
nences  around,  by  priests  carrying  sacred 
torches.  ’  All  the  household  fires  w’ere  pre¬ 
viously  extinguished,  and  those  who  were 
thought  w'orthy  of  such  a  privilege  were 
allowed  to  re-lig^U  them  with  a  brand 
kindled  at  ihe  consecrated  cairn-fire. 
VOL.  XI. 
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And  there  was  mirth  too ! — strange  and 
savage  mirth. 

More  fearful  far  than  all  the  woes  of 
earth  ! 

The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  and  scotl^ 
that  spring 

From  minds  to  which  tliere  is  no  sacred 
thing. 

And  transient  bursts  of  fierce,  exulting 
glee,— 

The  lightning's  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree ! 

But  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  disguise  were 
worn. 

If  from  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn, 

( )r  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show*. 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — 
woe. 

Yet  was  this  all  ? — amidst  the  dungeon* 
gloom. 

The  void,  the  stillness,  of  the  captive's 
doom. 

Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts  ? — and 
that  dark  Power, 

To  whom  Guilt  owes  one  late,  but  dread¬ 
ful  hour. 

The  mighty  debt  through  years  of  crime 
delay'd. 

But,  as  the  grave's,  inevitably  paid  ; 

Came  he  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force, 
The  lord,  the  tamer  of  dark  souls— 
Remorse  ? 

Yes!  as  the  night  calls  forth  from  sea 
and  sky. 

From  breeze  and  wood,  a  solemn  har¬ 
mony  ; 

Lost,  when  the  swift,  trium]^ant  wheels 
of  day. 

In  light  and  sound,  are  hurrying  on  their 
way ; 

Thus,  ftt)m  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
The  voice  that  sleeps,  but  never  dies, 
might  start. 

Call'd  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill. 
With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all 
.  is  still ! 

The  voice,  inaudible,  when  Havoc's  train 
Crush'd  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain  ; 
Mute,  when  Sierras  to  the  war-whoop 
rung. 

And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration 
sprung. 

From  the  South's  marble  cities ; _ hush'd, 

midst  cries 

That  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies  i 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake  at 
last. 

In  the  concentred  thunders  of  the  Past. 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewil- 
der’d  mind 

Torn  from  iu  lowly  sphere,  it»  path  con¬ 
fin'd. 


Of  village  duties,  in  the  Alpine  glen, 
Vhere  Nature  cast  its  lot,  'midst  peasant 
men ; 

Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  Ruler 
blent 

The  earthquake-power  of  each  w’ild  ele¬ 
ment. 

To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  his  Throne  on 
high. 

One  impulse  more  of  desp'rate  energy  ; 
Might,  when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was 
o'er. 

Which  toss'd  its  wreck  upon  the  storm- 
beat  shore,  ' 

Won  from  its  wand'rings  past,  by  suf¬ 
fering  tried. 

Search'd  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified ; 
Have  fix'd  at  length  its  troubled  hopes 
and  fears 

On  the  far  w'orld,  seen  brightest  through 
our  tears  ! 

And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph,  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn,  but  none 
declare. 

When,  of  the  things  to  come  a  deeper 
sense 

Fills  the  rais'd  eye  of  trembling  Penitence, 
Have  turn'd  to  Him,  whose  bow  is  in  the 
cloud. 

Around  life's  limits  gathering  as  a  shroud ; 
The  fearful  mysteries  of  the  heart  who 
know's. 

And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose. 

Who  visited  that  death-bed? — who  can 
tell. 

Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  w’hich  the  soul  might 
dwell. 

And  learn  immortal  lessons  ?— who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt 
repell'd — 

The  agony  of  prayer — the  bursting  tears,* 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years, 
Crow'ding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might— 
He,  through  the  storm  w’ho  look'd— and 
there  was  light  ? 

•  ••••• 

Prospects  of  Cultivatum  and  ImprovemenU 

Yes  !  let  the  Waste  lift  up  the  exulting 
voice ! 

Let  the  far-echoing  solitudes  rejoice  ! 

And  thou,  lone  Moor !  where  no  blithe 
reaper's  song 

E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along. 
Bid  the  wild  rivers,  from  each  mountain 
source. 

Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their 
course ! 

Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence 
mark 

Tlie  scene  of  barb'rous  rites,  in  ages  dark, 
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And  of  some  nameless  combat ;  Hope*s 
bright  eye 

Beams  o’er  thee,  in  the  light  of  Prophecy ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  hiurvest  wave  ujwn  thy 
breast ; 

Yet  shall  thy  cottage  smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Hise  in  blue  wreaths,  above  the  flower¬ 
ing  thorn. 

And  ’midst  thy  hamlet  shades,  the  em¬ 
bosom’d  spire 

Catch  from  deep-kindling  heavens  their 
earliest  Are. 

Thee,  too,  that  hour  shall  bless,  the  balmy 
close 

Of  Labour’s  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which  gathers  hearts  in  peace ;  while 
social  Mirth 

Basks  in  the  blaze  of  each  free  village 
hearth  ; 

While  peasant  songs  are  on  the  joyous 
gales. 

And  merry  England’s  voice  floats  up  from 
all  her  vales. 

Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds  ;  and  thou 
shalt  hear 

Such  as  to  Heaven’s  immortal  host  are 
dear. 

Oh  !  if  there  still  be  melody  on  earth. 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man 
had  birth, 

When  angel  steps  their  paths  rejoicing 
trod. 

And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of 
God ; 

It  lives  in  those  sweet  accents,  to  the  sky. 
Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infancy. 
When  holy  strains,  from  life’s  pure  fount 
which  sprung. 

Breath’d  with  deep  rev’rence,  falter  on 
its  tongue. 

And  such  shall  be  thy  music  !  when  the 
cells. 

Where  Guilt,  the  child  of  hopless  Misery 
dwells, 

(And,  to  wild  strength  by  desperation 
wrought. 

In  silence  broods  o’er  many  a  fearful 
thought,) 

Resound  to  Pity’s  voice  ;  and  childhood 
thence. 

Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reach’d  its  in¬ 
nocence — 

Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be 
fled. 

Which  Vice  but  breathes  on,  and  its  hues 
are  dead ; 

Shall,  at  the  call,  press  forward,  to  be 
tnade 

A  glorious  oflering,  meet  for  Him  who 
said, 
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“  Mercy,  not  sacrifice  !’*  And  when,  of 
old. 

Clouds  of  rich  incense  fVom  his  altars 
roll’d, 

DisiHirs’d  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid 
bare 

The  heart’s  deep  folds,  to  rend  its  ho¬ 
mage  there ! 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH 

LIFE,  ONE  VOLUME  8V0.  EDIN- 

IIUIIGH,  1822. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  the  Ger¬ 
man  poet  Gcjfwer  published  a  set  of 
pastorals,  which  he  called  Idylls,  and 
which  charmed  all  the  young  senti¬ 
mentalists  of  Britain,  as  well  as  Ger¬ 
many.  The  sentiment,  however,  was 
chiefly  calculated  to  captivate  inexpe¬ 
rienced  but  susceptible  minds,  who 
had  never  looked  at  life  in  the  mirror 
of  Nature,  but  had  admired  the  flatter¬ 
ing  pictures  which  Romance  and  Fic¬ 
tion  had  drawn,  without  closely  exa¬ 
mining  their  pretensions  to  inculcate 
practical  virtue.  The  sentiment  was 
what  may  be  termed,  if  the  phrase  is 
not  too  coarse  for  refineil  ears,  rather 
of  a  syrupy  kind,  which,  after  no  great 
space  of  time,  went  out  of  fashion 
in  Britain,  or  was  confined,  at  least, 
to  certain  girlish  philosophers  of  the 
boarding-school,  or  to  coteries  of  a 
delicate  sort,  which  had  not  then  ac¬ 
quired  a  title  they  have  since  assum¬ 
ed,  but  on  what  grounds,  or  from 
what  etymology  I  know  not,  of  Blue 
Stocking  Associations. 

The  author  of  these  Lights  and 
Shadows’*  seems  to  have  nearly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  model  of  Gesner ;  and  he 
has  published  a  volume  of  short  sto¬ 
ries,  ehiefly  of  a  rural  kind,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  scenery  and  manners  of 
what  his  title  imports  to  belong  to 
Scotland.  The  justness  of  this  title 
may,  however,  be  questioned.  The 
scenery  in  some  places  is  indeed  Scot¬ 
tish,  and  carries  us  among  moors, 
and  rocky  banks,  and  mountain  rills ; 
hut  neither  the  language  nor  man¬ 
ners  are  of  that  country.  They  are 
rural  manners,  refined  and  exagger¬ 
ated,  but  of  no  particular  place  or 
country,  except  we  should  denomi¬ 
nate  them  Arcadian — an  epithet  by 
which  some  of  the  shepherds  might 
be  designated.  Rural  images,  how¬ 
ever,  are  always  pleasing  to  any  one 
who  has  not,  in  the  caUosity  of  am- 
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bition,  or  of  the  desire  of  amassing 
weal th, hardened  liis  mind  against  the 
impression  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Roman  poet,  the  vestigia  ruris” 
pro<luce  on  the  mind.  Perhaps  this 
impression  is  stronger  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  a  town,  whom  laborious  and 
unremitting  business  has  long  “  in 
popuioux  dtp  pvnty'  tban  on  those  who 
often,  or  occasionally,  revisit  the 
country,  and  mix  in  its  enjoyments 
or  its  arnusemtiits.  He  who,  day 
after  day,  looks  oidy  on  the  black 
perspective  of  smoking  chimney-tops, 
or  the  long  dull  line  of  dirty  streets, 
has  prospects  in  his  imagination  fo¬ 
reign  to  those  of  bis  eyes,  and  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  abstract  ideas  of  rural  fe¬ 
licity — of  vcnlant  meadows — of  sun¬ 
ny  banks,  made  lively  by  the  chirp¬ 
ing  grasshopper — of  woods,  made 
vocal  by  the  song  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale — of  clear  blue  skies,  undimmed 
by  the  smoke  of  towms,  and  the  gold¬ 
en  gleam  of  setting  suns  brightening 
the  rays  of  green  hills — of  village 
spires,  rising  over  groves  of  antient 
elms,  or  spreading  oaks,  venerable 
from  the  growth  of  centuries;  and 
all  these  localities  peopled  by  a  race 
of  innocent  and  guileless  people,  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  pastoral  man¬ 
ners,  and  all  the  sober  unambitious 
dignity  of  patriarchal  rule.  Such  are 
the  pictures  drawn  by  the  author  of 
this  volume,  and,  if  more  beautiful 
than  the  truth,  they  give,  in  general, 
a  pleasure  not  damped  even  by  the 
reflection  that  such  beauty  is  exagge¬ 
rated,  such  manners  the  creation  of 
the  writer.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  tales  written  in  this  spirit,  that 
they  certainly,  if  not  very  ill  manag¬ 
ed,  and  so  improbable  as  to  let  down 
the  dreams  of  imagination  into  the 
reality  of  unbelief,  have  a  moral  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  mind,  and  are  calculated 
to  smooth  the  turbulence  of  passion, 
to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  to  lessen  the  inordinate  value 
of  this  world,  and,  w’ith  serious  men, 
Ut  point  the  hojie  and  anticipate  the 
joys  of  another.  “  No  man,'  says  an 
amiable  moralist  of  our  own  country, 
‘‘  iVo  man  is  a  villain  in  castle-build~ 
infr ;  nor,  when  his  castle  contains 
other  men,  does  he  love  to  paint 
them  in  the  dark  colours  of  vice,  un¬ 
less  he  is  one  of  those  moody  spirits 
of  whom  there  are  some  examples 
among  us,  who  are  at  war  with  them¬ 


selves  as  well  as  with  the  world,— -a 
temper  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
combined  with  powerful  talents,  cal¬ 
culated,  like  the  fabled  powers  of 
evil  genii,  to  pour  out  misery  on  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  voice. 

After  what  we  have  said  above,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  that  the  morality 
of  these  tales  is  perfectly  pure.  But 
when  the  key  of  moral  feeling,  to 
use  a  musical  illustration,  is  pitched 
too  liigh,  it  is  apt  to  lose  much  of  its 
ttficacy  as  an  example.  People  look 
on  it  as  something  too  refined  for  or¬ 
dinary  use,  and  despairing  of  being 
able  to  attain  it,  make  no  exertion  to 
approximate  their  practice  to  its  the¬ 
ory.  This  defect,  however,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  all  these  tales ;  the  one 
entitled  The  Minister  s  WidoWy  for 
instance,  is  a  plain  example  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  religious  principle, 
of  a  submission  to,  and  reliance  on 
the  goodness  of  Ciod,  giving  peace 
and  resignation  of  a  quiet,  almost  of 
a  happy  kind,  to  a  woman  tried  with 
severe  affliction — the  loss,  first  of  an 
excellent  husband,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  three  excellent  sons,  w’hose 
dutiful  aftection  promised  to  gild  the 
evening  of  her  days.  Her  affliction 
is  **  not  loud,  but  deep,"  and  to 
others  she  does  not  affect  to  display 
or  to  stifle  it ;  it  is  of  that  quiet  un¬ 
obtrusive  sort,  which  sleeps  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sufferer,  and  keeps  its 
silent  sorrow  sacred  to  Heaven. 

But  some  of  the  stories  are  of  a 
much  less  gentle  sort.  The  Cove^ 
vanter*s  Marriage-day  is  one  of  those 
savage  talcs  which  one  is  unwilling 
to  believe.  Tliat  British  soldiers 
should  imbnxe  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  two  innocent  Covenanters, 
who  had  that  very  morning  been  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  side  of  St  Mary*s  Ijoch, 
amidst  the  quiet  of  the  solitary  scene 
with  which  it  is  surrounded, — one  of 
whom,  the  bridegroom,  had,  instead 
of  being  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  ruf¬ 
fian,  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  party  of  persecuted 
Covenanters,  done  all  he  could  to  save 
his  life  from  their  enthusiastic  fury, 
— is  such  a  shock  to  human  feeling, 
and  such  a  stain  to’  the  character  of  a 
Mldier,  that  our  only  way  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  its  horror,  is  by  having  re¬ 
course  to  scepticism,  as  to  its  reality 
or  verisimilitude.  An  illustrious  No- 
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vellist  has  shewn  the  Covenanters’ 
character  in  its  darkest  shade ;  and 
this  author  has  taken  a  literary  re¬ 
venge  on  their  enemies,  hy  bring¬ 
ing  before  his  reader  a  band  of  sol¬ 
diers,  the  instruments  of  their  perse¬ 
cution,  steeped  in  the  colours  of  their 
trade,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity, 
and  ravening,  like  wolves,  in  the 
blood  of  the  harmless  peasantry  of 
the  ^V’cst  of  Scotland.  **  Quodcun- 
ifue  ostendis  mihi  sir,  tnrrrdulus  odi** 
In  truth,  it  is  a  consolation  to  dis¬ 
believe  so  savage  a  recital.  This  is 
seemingly  an  imitation  of  the  iier- 
inan  school,  where  poets  love  to  screw 
the  rack  of  grief  as  long  as,  and 
sometimes  longer,  than  the  soul  can 
bear  it. 

Hut  tlicsc  heart-rending  stories  are 
not  the  best  of  this  volume.  The 
gentler  distresses  of  virtue,  or  even 
the  sufferings  of  erring  sinners,  are 
much  more  pleasant  exhibitions  of 
the  human  character ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  has  drawn  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  feeling.  The  Sun^set,  and 
Sun-rise,  the  leaver  s  last  Visit;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  in  this  line  of 
the  milder  pathetic,  the  Minister's 
Widow,  are  examples  of  what  the 
author  can  execute  in  this  way,  to 
melt,  not  lacerate  the  hearts  of  his 
readers. 

We  have  said  above,  that  the  scen¬ 
ery,  though  professedly  Scottish,  is 
not  always  true  to  this  profession  of 
its  locality  ;  but  we  must  except  from 
that  many  particular  passages  where 
the  landscape,  both  in  its  smiling  and 
its  dreary  garb,  is  peculiar  to  our 
native  country,  and  gives  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  the  picture  of  those  seques¬ 
tered  districts  which  every  traveller 
in  Scotland  recalls  in  the  strong  co¬ 
lours  of  Nature.  Such  is  the  open¬ 
ing  passage  in  the  tale  called  Moss^ 
side  ;  and  such,  also,  is  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  winter  life  of  the 
moorland  cottager,  in  the  tale  called 
the  Snow-stoi'm.  Nor  is  the  return 
of  the  sweet  lassie,  Hannah  Lee,  a- 
midst  the  perils  of  the  snow-storm, 
less  appropriate  to  the  situation  in 
which  she  is  placed  at  night-fall, 
when  ''  the  broad  line  of  light  that 
had  lain  in  the  direction  of  her  home, 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  utter 
darkness,  and  she  saw  nothing  but 
the  flakes  of  snow,  intermingled  and 
furiously  wafted  in  the  air,  close  to 
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her  head,  when  she  heard  nothing 
but  one  wild,  fierce,  titful  howl.” 

AV'e  are  sorry  that  the  concluding 
stroke  of  the  author’s  pencil  shouhl 
have  spoiled  this  natural  picture. 

So  stepped  she  along,  while  the 
snow-diamonds  glittered  around  her 
feet,  and  the  frost  wove  a  lucid  wreath 
of  pearls  round  her  forehead."  This 
is  the  quaint  affected  jargon  of  a  mil¬ 
liner’s  girl,  out  of  place  any  where, 
but  doubly  so  amidst  a  scene  of  such 
forlorn  distress  as  poor  Hannah’s.  It 
is  copied,  but  spoiled  in  the  copy, 
from  Thomson’s  tine  description  of 
the  sheplierd  lost  in  the  snow. 

As  to  the  style  of  this  work,  how¬ 
ever,  confessing  ourselves  rather  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  the  old,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  new  school,  we  think 
it  but  fair  to  allow  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  by  laying  before  him  an 
extract,  to  show  this  author’s  man¬ 
ner  of  writing.  We  are  sure  that  in 
the  following  quotation  we  do  liim 
rather  more  than  justice,  because  it 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  best  of  his 
tales,  and  exhibits  a  picture  of  the 
most  natural  and  touching  kind,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language  more  simple  and 
less  ornamental  than  almost  any  other 
passage  we  could  have  selected. 

There  was  no  uncon troulable  burst  of 
joy  in  the  soul  of  Allan  Bruce,  when  once 
more  a  communication  was  opened  Iw- 
tween  it  and  the  visible  world  ;  for  he 
had  learned  lessons  of  humility  and  tem¬ 
perance  in  all  his  emotions  during  ten 
years  of  blindness,  in  which  the  hope  of 
light  was  too  faint  to  deserve  the  name. 
He  was  almost  afraid  to  believe  that  his 
sight  was  restored.  Grateful  to  him  was 
its  first  uncertain  and  wavering  glimmer, 
as  a  dniught  of  water  to  a  wretch  in  a 
crowded  dungeon.  But  he  knew  not 
whether  it  was  to  rijien  into  the  |)erfect 
day,  or  gradually  to  fiule  back  again  into 
the  depth  of  his  former  darkness. 

But  when  his  Fanny — she  on  whom 
he  had  so  loved  to  look  w'hen  she  was  a 
maiden  in  her  teens,  and  who  w'ould  not 
forsake  him  in  the  first  misery  of  that 
great  affliction,  but  had  been  oveijoyed  to 
link  the  sweet  freedom  of  her  prime  to 
one  sitting  in  perpetual  darkness — when 
she,  now  a  staid  and  lovely  matron,  stood 
before  him  writh  a  face  |>ale  in  bliss,  and 
all  drenched  in  the  fiood-like  tears  of  an 
insap]X)rtable  happiness — then  truly  did 
he  feel  what  a  heaven  it  wa*  to  see  ! 
And  as  he  took  her  to  his  heart,  he  gently 
licnt  back  her  head,  that  he  might  devour 
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with  his  eyes  (hat  benign  beauty  which 
had  for  so  many  years  smiled  upon  him 
unbeheld,  and  which,  now  that  he  had 
seen  once  more,  he  felt  that  he  could 
even  at  that  very  moment  die  in  iKacc. 

In  came  w  ith  soft  ste]>s,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  his  five  loving  children,  that  for 
the  first  time  they  might  be  seen  by  their 
father.  The  girls  advanced  timidly,  with 
blushing  cheeks  and  bright  shining  hair, 
while  the  l)oys  went  Iwldly  up  to  his 
aide,  and  the  eldest,  looking  in  his  face, 
exclaimed  with  a  shout  of  joy,  “  Our  fa¬ 
ther  sees  !— our  father  secs  !” — and  then, 
checking  his  rapture,  hurst  into  tears. 
Many  a  vision  had  Allan  Bruce  framed 
to  liimself  of  the  face  and  figure  of  one 
and  all  of  his  children.  One,  he  had  been 
told,  w'us  like  himself — another  the  image 
of  its  mother — and  Lucy,  he  understood, 
w’Hs  a  blended  likeness  of  them  both.  But 
now’  he  lot)ked  U|x>n  them  with  the  con¬ 
fused  and  l)ew  ildercd  joy  of  {)arental  love, 
seeking  to  know  and  distinguish  in  the 
light  the  se^Kiratc  objects  towards  w’hom 
it  yearned ;  and  not  till  they  spoke  diil 
he  know  their  Christian  names.  But 
soon,  soon  did  the  sweet  faces  of  all  his 
children  seem,  to  his  eyes,  to  answ'cr 
well,  each  in  its  dillerent  loveliness,  to 
the  expression  of  the  voices  so  long  fami¬ 
liar  to  his  heart. 

We  hope  to  see  this  writer  again 
api>ear  in  the  field  of  elegant  fiction, 
which  we  think  he  cannot  fail  to  cul¬ 
tivate  with  success.  Perhaps  he  might 
do  well  to  study  less  ornament  in  his 
style,  particularly  if  he  paints  {Scot¬ 
tish  manners  and  Scottish  shepherds, 
whom  we  like  extremely  in  their 
plain  frrofTraw ,  but  think  them  not 
near  so  well  arrayed  in  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery. 
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MR  EDITOR, 

Pekhaps  some  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  moments  in  the  mind  of  a  scho¬ 
lar,  arc  those  spent  in  the  retro¬ 
spection  of  early  studies,  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  hourk  which  first  opened 
upon  him  the  treasures  of  learning, 
in  tracing  Iwck  his  acquaintance  with 
a  book  to  its  first  eommencement  in 
his  youth,  and  in  seeking  in  associa¬ 
tions  of  thought  lor  the  causes  of 
that  cndearetl  and  sui)eradded  value, 
with  which  a  volume  is  frequently 
enhancwl,  from  the  soft  and  infu- 
sed  light  of  other  days.  For  myself, 


I  can  only  say,  that,  when  seated  at 
home  in  my  library,  and  in  a  con¬ 
templative  humour,  it  is  in  such 
speculations  that  I  most  delight,— it 
is  then 

“  A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 

And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness,” 

as  I  fly  back  to  that  period  when,  un¬ 
cramped  by  the  restraint  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  study,  and  unrestrained  by 
the  fetters  of  academical  regimen, 
the  mind  was  left  to  traverse  the 
wide  domain  of  literature,  and  seek 
amusement  in  perpetual  variety ; 
dipping  into  the  driest,  and  welcom¬ 
ing  the  most  unpromising  topics. 
With  what  renewed  gust  did  1  range 
over  the  contents  of  a  well-fed  lib¬ 
rary,  from  llabelais  to  the  fathers ; 
and  from  Coriat’s  crudities  to  the 
sums  of  Aquinas  and  the  theological 
works  of  Boethius !  With  "what  keen¬ 
ness  of  antiquarianism  did,  I  turn 
over  the  dusty  volumes  of  Holin- 
shed  and  Stowe,  or  linger  over  the 
uncouth  cuts  and  thrilling  details  of 
Fox’s  and  Clarke’s  Martyrology ! 
How  I  delighted  to  immerse  myself 
in  all  such  reading  as  was  never 
read,”  and  neglect  the  more  com¬ 
mon  and  customary  paths  of  every¬ 
day  reading  for  the  huge  folios  and 
quartos,  which  the  sons  of  this  de¬ 
generate  age  can  hardly  lift,  for  the 
miracles  of  industry  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  achieved  !  How  happy 
was  1,  when  only  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
if  I  could  get  into  a  corner  with 
Hooker’s  Flcclesiastical  Polity,  or  Sir 
AValter  Raleigh’s  History,  and  pounce 
upon  the  contents,  as  a  kite  pounces 
upon  a  sparrow  !  The  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age  I  left  to  the  perusal  of 
others,  for  tney  were  read  by  every 
body;  solacing  myself,  in  stead,  with 
the  poetry  of  Claudian,  Ausonius, 
Sidonius,  Apollinaris,  and  Pruden- 
tius ;  and  the  prose  of  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  Macrobius,  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  To  me  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  declining  Rome  were  more 
valuable  than  the  glories  of  her  ze¬ 
nith.  How  refreshing  to  my  view 
were  those  bulky  and  endless  tomes 
of  commentaries,  which  the  era  of 
the  Scaligers  and  Causabons  poured 
forth  !  The  text  of  a  writer,  with¬ 
out  its  due  modicum  of  annotation, 
was  to  me  as  arid  and  ungrateful  as 
a  plain  without  a  tree.  The  fathers 
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were  iny  boon  companions ;  through 
them  1  ranged  from  Hermes  to  Saxon 
Bede,  passing  ever  and  anon  from  the 
pure  latinity  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  to 
the  sharj)  and  caustic  epistles  of  St. 
Isidore,  and  the  hard  and  imbrown- 
ed  quaintness  of  Tertullian.  How 
light  of  heart  Avas  I,  if  at  some*of 
those  dinners  which  my  father  used 
to  give  to  the  reverend  sons  of  the 
Church,  I  could  amaze  them,  by 
hedging  in  some  quotation  from  the 
Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  or  the  Dyo- 
nisiaca  of  Nonnus,  and  procure  the 
appellation  of  the  Learned  boy !  M"hat 
delightful  visions  of  young  hope  then 
])resented  themselves,  never,  alas !  to 
be  realized ! 

“  Quas  premit  atra  dies  ct  funcre  mersit 
acerbo.” 

One  subject,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  principal  part  of  my 
study,  and  for  which  I  still  feel  a 
partiality,  which  only  grows  stronger 
by  a  lapse  of  time,  was  the  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Drama.  At  that  time,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  Early  Dramatists  did 
not  excite  as  much  attention  as  they 
do  at  present,  and  Mr  Lamb’s  speci¬ 
mens  nad  not  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  them  to  public  notice :  I 
therefore  feel  some  degree  of  pride 
in  having,  as  I  may  truly  say,  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  literary  riches,  which  was 
concealed  in  tneir  truly  exquisite 
compositions.  The  first  circumstance 
which  drew  my  attention  to  this 
class  of  writers  I  w’ell  remember,  and 
if  your  readers  will  excuse  the  ego¬ 
tism  which  occurs  in  such  frequent 
reference  to  myself,  I  will  simply 
state  it : 

Passing  one  vacation  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  an  old  maiden  lady,  a  dis¬ 
tant  relation,  when  I  was  yet  very 
young,  among  the  treasures  which 
ner  library,  none  of  the  most  capaci¬ 
ous,  by  the  bye,  afforded,  I  by  chance 
met  with  an  old  copy  of  Marlowe’s 
Doctor  Faustus,  a  personage  whose 
name  had  no  small  attraction  to  me, 
from  the  eager  interest  with  which, 
in  my  younger  days,  I  had  devoured 
the  adventures  of  his  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  life  and  exit.  I  immediately 
took  possession  of  it,  and  carried  it 
with  me,  for  my  own  private  reading, 
into  a  small  room,  wnich  was  a  kind 
of  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  from 


which  1  excluded,  without  mercy,  the 
profane  inmates  of  the  house.  This 
little  room,  which  I  remember  with 
feelings  of  fondness  and  affection,  is 
still  present  to  my  mind’s  eye.  Well 
do  I  recollect  its  antique  casements  and 
the  view  it  presented  into  the  thick¬ 
est  shrubbery  or  labyrinth,  in  which 
1  used  to  construct  my  fortifications 
and  retreats,  when  I  assumed  the 
part,  and  no  mean  part  did  I  think  it 
then,  of  the  captain  of  banditti.  The 
soft  green  hue  of  the  trees,  form¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  neat 
and  unsullied  whiteness  of  the  wains- 
cotting,  and  the  kind  of  fairy  pro¬ 
spect  Avhich  was  visible  through  the 
boughs  of  a  large  oak,  which  over¬ 
shadowed  this  part  of  the  building,  I 
never  can  forget.  To  hear  the  wind 
gently  rustling  through  the  waving 
branches,  **  the  swallow  twittering 
from  her  straw-built  shed” — it  was 
irresistibly  touching!  Alas!  now  that 
that  room  and  mansion  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  another,  I  can  almost  say 
to  it 

“  O  Domus  antiqua  quam  disimri  domi- 
naris  domina.'’ 

But’pardon  me  for  this  digression — 
young  as  I  was,  I  was  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  Faustus  of  Marlowe 
was  a  little  different  from  the  account 
of  his  exploits  which  had  formerly 
attracted  my. attention.  There  was 
a  something  of  undefined  and  breath¬ 
less  interest  attached  to  it,  which 
seized  a  firm  hold  on  my  mind,  and 
communicated  to  it  a  kind  of  excite¬ 
ment,  which  did  not  cease  with  the 
bare  perusal  of  the  work  that  caused 
it.  The  continual  appearance  of  the 
good  and  bad  angels,  to  exercise 
their  powers  of  persuasion  on  the  un¬ 
happy  Faustus ;  his  internal  and 
heart-rending  strugcles,  or,  as  they 
may  be  termed,  nis  agony  and 
bloody  sweat ;  the  exultation  which 
he  feels,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  super-human  power,  and  which 
but  lifts  him  on  high  for  a  while, 
like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  to 
sink  him  to  the  low'est  abyss  of  mi¬ 
sery  ;  and  the  last  scene  of  agonized 
and  maddened  humanity, — ^had  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  my  feelings, 
that  I  have  not  at  this  time  forgot¬ 
ten-  their  intensity.  I  have  since 
read  the  Faustus  of  Goethe,  but 
whether  it  be  from  the  influence  of 
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temporary  associations,  or  from  the 
real  inequality  of  the  work,  I  must 
say,  that  it  did  not  oiieratc  upon  me 
in  any  thing  like  the  same  power¬ 
ful  degree  ;  and  1  cannot  but  think, 
that  the  love- adventure  which  is 
there  introduced,  has  the  effect  ot 
dissipating  the  peculiar,  strange,  and 
extraordinary  interest  which  the 
fate  of  Faustus  excites;  it  throws 
more  of  the  appearance  of  earthli- 
ness  upon  tlte  doomed  and  devoted 
subject  of  the  prince  of  hell.  In 
Marlowe,  the  mind  is  kept  more 
closely  to  the  hero  of  the  drama ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  environing  circle 
around  him,  w’hich  seems  to  cut  off* 
all  hojK,*  of  assistance  or  escape.  The 
very  farcical  means  themselves  have 
the  effect  of  deepening  the  horror  of 
the  story.  'I'he  burlesque  is  like  the 
laugh  of  a  maniac,  resounding  in 
the  ( lolgotha,  or  place  of  sculls.  This 
dreadful  supremacy  is  only  misery 
carried  to  an  unnatural  pitch,  and 
appears,  like  Luke’s  iron  crown, 
made  to  burn  the  temples  on  which 
it  reposes.  Marlowe  has  been  called 
no  poet :  but  if  there  be  poetry 
more  surpassingly  beautiful  than  the 
address  of  Faustus  to  Helena,  and 
the  noble  concluding  chorus,  which 
almost  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  best 
of  Grecian  dramatic  writers,  1  have 
never  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  it. 

From  the  delight  which  1  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  perusal  of  this  old  drama, 

1  was  naturally  led  to  seek  for  others 
of  the  same  kind.  1  got  possession 
of  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Plays,  and 
went  through  them  with  a  most  lau¬ 
dable  diligence.  The  most  tctlious 
and  tiresome  of  them  all  did  not 
serve  to  dispirit  my  resolution  ;  and 
at  the  age  which  I  then  was,  1  can¬ 
not  help  giving  myself  some  credit 
for  such  an  exertion.  After  all  this, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  that 
what  fonnetl  the  amusement  of  my 
boyhootl,  has  continued  till  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour  a  source  of  unintermitteil 
pleasure. 

^  our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse 
these  egotistical  details,  and  impute 
them  to  the  chartered  garrulity  of 
old  age.  To  be  able  to  forget  the 
present  in  the  past,  is  a  principle 
which  nothing  cartlily  can  outweigh ; 
and  those  trains  of  feeling  which  call 
forth  delight  in  one,  may  strike  a 
synujathetic  chord  in  the  heart  of 


another,  and  recal  distant  prospects 
which  look  from  afar,  like  the  sun- 
gilt  pinnacles  and  steeples  of  some 
magnificent  city*  Happy  shall  I  be, 
if  any  thing  which  I  have  here  WTit- 
ten  may  serve  to  lead  to  retrospects 
which  will  always  certainly  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  pleasure,  and,  as  such, 
cannot  but  be  conducive  to  good. 

Crito. 
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For  him  was  lever  han’  at  his  l)ecides  hfd. 
Twenty  bokes  cloth’d  in  hlake  or  red, 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie  ! 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 

I  CKRTAiNLY  SO  far  rescmblo 
Chaucer’s lene  clerk,  that  a  w^ell-filled 
library  is  one  of  my  highest  treats. 

I  seem  to  increase  in  my  own  esti¬ 
mation,  at  being  admitted  to  the 
company  of  the  wise,  the  learned, 
and  the  witty,  of  all  times  and  all 
countries, — tolisten(thoughbut  men¬ 
tally)  to  their  instructions, — to  be 
the  confident  of  their  thoughts,  the 
associate  of  their  enquiries ;  and, 
when  thoughts  like  these  press  upon 
me,  I  am  lifted  into  another  and  su¬ 
perior  sphere.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  pleasing  Utopian  dream,  I 
gaze  on  the  venerable  works  of  anti¬ 
quity  around  me,  wdth  a  pleasingawe, 
while  Fancy  would  almost  persuade 
me,  that,  from  their  embrowned  co¬ 
vering,  I  see,  looking  out  upon  the 
intruder  who  disturbs  their  sacred 
rest,  the  countenances  of  the  sages 
whose  wisdom  lies  snugly  between 
two  sheepskin-covered  pasteboards, 
a  prey  to  moths,  and  obscured  by 
cobwebs,  save  when  some  literary 
wanderer  like  myself  draws  a  volume 
from  the  shelf,  where  it  might  other- 
W'ise  have  slumbered  for  ever. 

I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  regret 
the  times  when  customs  and  princi¬ 
ples,  now  old  and  unfashionable, 
were  thg  current  coin  of  the  day ; 
when  the  gallant  knights  and  lovely 
ladies  of  romance  were  substantial 
pi^sonages,  who  might  be  seen  with 
out  its  Wing  considered  that  a  won 
der  was  abroad,  or  that  the  marble 
sepulchre  had  yielded  up  its  dead — 
those  times  when,  if  people  had  not 
perhaps  all  the  wisdom,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  knowledge  of  the 
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present  erudite  generation,  the  defi> 
deucy  was  counterbalanced  by  more 
substantial  and  comfortable  havings. 
Then  the  populace  were  a  merry, 
unlearned,  shrewd  body,  who  attend- 
e<l  to  their  business  on  common  days, 
and  rejoiced  and  played  at  their  ac¬ 
customed  sports  on  Sundays  and  ho¬ 
lidays.  Then  each  class  knew  its 
own  station,  and  hastened  not  to 
tread  on  the  heels  of  the  next  in 
rank.  Then  a  yeoman  was  a  yeoman, 
a  gentleman  a  gentleman,  and  a 
nobleman  a  nobleman  ;  instead  of 
the  universal  intermingling  of  ranks 
— the  hotch-pot  of  precetlcncy,  which 
prevails  in  these  enlightened  days. 

After  all,  1  should  not  a  whit 
wonder  if  our  ancestors  have  been 
much  more  favourably  pourtrayed 
than  is  their  due.  Notwithstanding 
iny  reverence  for  antiquity,  I  can 
imagine  a  mob  of  Elizabeth’s  times, 
rioting  in  the  streets  of  London  after 
dark,  knocking  out  the  windows  of 
the  houses,  as  the  lights  of  their 
heads  became  darkened  with  liquor — 
when  some  event  had  taken  place 
which  did  not  suit  their  humours ; 
and  I  can  fancy  with  tolerable  spirit, 
the  appearance  of  the  thieves,  bullies, 
pick-pockets,  and  rascals  of  all  kinds 
and  sorts,  which  were  wont  to  pa¬ 
rade  up  and  down  Paul’s  Walk,  or 
top  the  dice,  or  handle  the  dagger,  as 
occasion  ott’ered,  in  Whitefriars. 
Alas  !  for  the  glorious  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess ! . 

There  are  three  things  in  this 
world  wdiich,  like  a  certain  king,  I 
do  more  particularly  relish — old 
books  to  read — old  w’ine  to  drink — 
and  old  friends  to  converse  with. 
Indeed  the  first  and  the  last  are  in 
one  view  the  same,  for  I  attach  an 
iivlividual  interest  to  each  volume 
from  which  I  have  collected  infor¬ 
mation  or  amusement;  but  I  would 
here  speak  of  them  separately.  1 
have,  then,  in  that  white- washed  re¬ 
cess,  with  the  black  oak  groins  sup¬ 
porting  its  roofs,  sat  with  friends 
whom  I  loved — some  of  whom  I 
have  lived  to  mourn  for ;  yet  it  is 
still  the  same.  There  are  the  stained 
panes  meant  to  represent  saints  and 
martyrs ;  there  still  the  old  chesnut 
waves  its  branches, — and  their  soli¬ 
tary  nestlings  bring  back,  with  more 
vivid  intenseness,  those  happy  days 
and  happy  hours,  the  memory  of 
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which,  when  the  realities  are  things 
but  of  memory,  comes  back  upon  our 
hearts  with  softened,  reflected  lustre. 
The  old  black  tables  and  shining 
chairs  are  the  furniture  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  since ;  the  inanimate  materials 
are  the  same;  but  the  soul  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  mirth,  which  gave  light  to 
the  moments,  and  wings  to  the  hours, 
is  fled,  and  1  look  upon  the  place, 
and'feel  1  am  alone.  Y et  there  is  plea¬ 
sure  in  these  retrospections,  though 
mournful ;  and  here  it  is  that  I  re¬ 
sort,  when  the  cares  of  the  world 
press  heavy  uj)on  me,  and  feel  my¬ 
self  lightened  of  half  the  load,  by  tne 
sympathy,  the  association  of  the  spot 
where 

Peaceful  Memory  loves  to  dwell, 

With  her  sister  Solitude  ! 

What  have  we  here  ?  Ah !  my 
old  companion  and  once  daily  inti¬ 
mate  and  adviser.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Shame  on  me,  that  I  have 
suflered  thee  to  lie  here  untouched 
and  unopened.  Let  me  see — seven — 
eight — ’lis  nine  months  this  roost 
excellent  volume  has  lain  here — ever 

since  the  day  1  read  it  with  L - ; 

what  a  crowd  of  recollections  rush 
upon  me ! 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  August 

when  L - visited  me ;  he  had  been 

on  his  annual  journey  to  see  his  sis¬ 
ter,  and  he  had  passed  a  week  in  her 
cottage,  for  he  was  one  of  the  kind¬ 
est  and  most  affectionate  sons  or  bro¬ 
thers  ;  and  when  he  had  paid  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  affection  to  his  kindred,  his 
friends  were  next  in  his  thoughts. 
I’owards  evening,  we  rambled  into 
the  library,  and  taking  up  our  old 
friend  Sir  Thomas,  we  sat  down  in 
the  recess.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
his  rich  mellow  beams  fell  upon  the 
floor  and  table,  tinged  with  tne  hues 
of  the  painted  window,  and  dancing 
about  as  the  branches  of  the  old  ches¬ 
nut  waved  to  and  fro,  intercepting 
part  of  the  light,  and  throwing  about 
grotesque  shadows.  W e  had  a  bottle 
of  ancient  port  before  us, — it  was 
something  more  than  quadrimum 
merum.  We  had  sat  thus  twenty 
times  before,  and  the  remembrance 
of  those  past  times  gilded*  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  a  lovelier  tinge  of  sociality. 
Then  there  was  the  dignified,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  heart-touching  sentiments, 
and  language  of  the  most  philanthro- 
1 
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pic  of  physicians,  whose  works  lay 
before  us.  If  any  of  my  readers  have 
not  read  them,  they  have  a  feast  in 
store.  If  beauty  of  style  and  good¬ 
ness  of  feeling  are  interesting  to  them, 
they  will  be  delighted  with  the 
w'orks — strange  and  paradoxical  as 
some  of  the  positions  contained  in 
them  may  appear — of  this  practical 
lover  of  toleration,  who  sympathized 
with  men  of  all  countries  and  all 
sects ;  ‘‘  neither  believing  this,  be¬ 
cause  Luther  has  aftirmed  it,  nor 
denying  that,  because  (’alvin  hath 
disa vouched  it to  whom,  with 
more  propriety  than  any  w’riter  that 
1  can  name,  applies  the  so  often 
quoted  “  nihil  hunianum  a  me  alie- 
num  puto.”  Not  that  he  blazes  out 
his  love  of  mankind  at  every  page 
— not  that  he  makes  a  boast  and 
a  bye-word  of  his  humanity ;  no¬ 
where  arc  we  told,  in  express  words, 
that  the  author  is  better  or  wuser 
than  the  rest  of  his  species  ;  but  we 
are  told,  by  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  breathes  through  his  pages, 
by  the  lovely  and  beautiful  touches 
of  natural  feeling  which  burst  from 
him,  by  the  whole  strain  and  tenor 
of  his  writings,  that  he  was  one 
who  looked  upon  himself  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  upon  mankind  as 
his  brethren — w’ho  sympathized  deep¬ 
ly  in  the  joys  and  distresses  of  his 
fellows — whose  religion,  though  often 
mixed  with  singularity,  was  pure  and 
humble — and  whose  views  towards 
his-fellow  creatures  w'ere  founded 
upon  that  great  rule  of  moral  con¬ 
duct,  Do  unto  another  as  thou 
would'st  he  should  do  unto  thee.” 

liut  it  is  time  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  author  of  the  lleligio  Medici,  and 
pass  on  to  other  subjects.  Suppose  we 
take  a  stroll  through  the  library.  See 
— here — this  is  the  Theological  divi¬ 
sion  which  my  good  ancestors  thought 
proper  to  heap  up,  not  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  me,  lor  the  volumes  are  never 
opene<l  by  their  unworthy  descend¬ 
ant.  1  care,  indeed,  very  little  about 
the  discordant  opinions  of  Theologi¬ 
ans,  nor  do  1  ever  take  from  the  shelf 
^*^^Tela  Ignea  Satamr,  or  Monta- 
fpie's  Treatise  on  the  Invocation  of 
Saints.  \\  e  shall  therefore  direct  our 
attention  to  something  more  interest¬ 
ing. 

Do  you  see  that  little  black  cup- 
hoanl,  with  a  crown  on  the  top  >  that 


is  filled  with  works  of  royal  origin. 
These  are  the  writings  of 
tlamcs  the  I.  of  Scotland,  the  poet 
and  the  lover,  who  spent  the  long 
days  and  the  nightes  eke,*'  in  writing 
verses  to  celebrate  his  ladyc  love;  and 
of  James  the  1.  of  England,  the  per¬ 
secutor  of  papistry  and  tobacco,  the 
monarch  who  was  a  pedant  w’hen  he 
should  have  been  a  king,  and  a 
squabbling  polemic  when  he  shpuld 
have  been  a  warrior  and  a  statesman. 
These  two  are  the  writings  of  his  less 
fortunate,  but  superior  son,  Charles. 
They  breatheaspiritof  loftiness  which 
becomes  the  subject  and  the  author. 

1  shall  not  now'  detain  my  readers 
with  any  remarks  on  the  volume 
bearing  Charles's  name  ;  whether  it 
belong  to  him  or  Gauden  is  not  at 
present  to  our  purpose. 

Here  are  my  friends  the  Old  Dra¬ 
matists — here  are  the  works  of  those 
who  formerly  gave  delight  to  the 
crow'ded  audiences  of  a  tavern-room 
or  temporary  shed.  There’s  rare 
James  Shirley  ;  Nat.  Lee,  the  awful 
and  solemn  webster ;  the  witty,  comi¬ 
cal,  facetiously  quick  and  unparallel¬ 
ed  John  Lily  ;  the  spirited  but  irre¬ 
gular  Chapman  ;  the  satirical  Marston, 
Dekker,  Greene,  Middleton,  Bishop 
Bale,  w'ith  his  seven-in-one  myste¬ 
ries;  and  sporting  K yd,  and  Tour- 
nour,  of  whom,  by  the  w'ay,  nobody 
seems  to  know  any  thing.  But  stay 
— 1  shall  say  nothing  new  of  them, 
and  had  therefore  better  hold  my 
peace.  There  are  plenty  of  modern 
eruditi,  who 

talk  of  Tonson’s  art, 

Of  ShakesiKjare’s  nature,  and  of  Cowley’* 
wit ; 

How  Beaumont’s  judgment  check’d 
what  Fletcher  writ. 

The  poets  have  ever  found  a  wel- 
coifie  place  among  my  volumes, — not 
that  I  choose  to  encumber  myself 
with  the  dull,  cold  verses  of  Garth, 
Broom,  Blackmore,  and  the  o'/  iroKKoh 
who  compose  the  poetical  list  from’ 
the  Restoration  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  I  dive  into  those  old 
and  neglected  fields  from  which  sweets 
may  be  gathered,  far  different  from 
the  languid  insipidity  of  such  wri¬ 
ters  as  I  have  mentioned.  Of  Chau¬ 
cer  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  but 
there  are  many,  almost  unknown,  in 
whom  the  richness  of  poesy  appears. 
The  beautiful  and  touching  simpli- 
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city  of  the  elder  \V"yatt — the  majes¬ 
tic  pinion  of  Chamberlayne’s  muse — 
the  far-fetched  but  glowing  and  ani¬ 
mated  conceits,  mingled  with  innu¬ 
merable  beauties  of  a  higher  order,  of 
his  cotemporary  Crashaw — and  the 
graceful  fluency  of  Herrick,  have 
charms  of  no  small  power  for  the  lo¬ 
vers  of  ‘‘  heaven-born  poesy.”  But 
the  number  of  jwets  who  may  be 
called  excellent,  are,  of  course,  few, 
and  many  are  around  me  which  do 
not  merit  the  appellation.  Sir  Tho- 
vies  Davies,  though  elegant,  and 
frequently  highly  poetical,  does  not 
belong  to  the  flrst  class  :  Du  Barta’s 
“  divine”  works,  as  somebody  calls 
them,  arc  pompous  and  heavy  ;  and 
wearisome  indeed  is  the  lengthy 
doggrel  of  Warner’s  Albion’s  Eng¬ 
land. 

I  had  much  to  say  on  many  other 
poets,  and  some  of  ,oiir  earlier  prose 
\vriters  ;  but  as  evening  is  lending  a 
deeper  gloom  to  theheavy,dark  wains- 
cotting  of  the  library,  J  must  leave 
this  collection  of 

books  of  all  sorts, 

Folios,  quartos,  large  and  small  sorts — 

till  a  future  period.  And  yonder  is 
C - coming  to  partake  of  my  fru¬ 

gal  meal,  and  to  ramble  in  imagina¬ 
tion  with  me  over  the  scenes  of  our 
youth.  It  is  a  treat  I  would  not 
miss  for  the  world — dulce  est  desi- 
pere  in  loco. 

CaiTO. 

MR  MILMAn’s  BELSHAZZAR*. 

I N  watching  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
point  at  which  what  is  in  common 
language  called  Talent,  rises  into  and 
assumes  the  character  of  Genius.  We 
feel  that  there  is  such  a  point,  but  we 
in  vain  attempt  to  detect  and  trace  it 
out.  At  least,  hitherto  this  has  been 
the  case ;  and  it  will  probably  for 
ever  remain  so,  unless  we  supjwse  it 
possible  that  mind  may  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period  be  demonstrated  to  pos¬ 
sess  similar  attributes  to  those  of 
matter,  and  become  subject  to  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  some 

•  Belshazzar ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.— 
John  Murray,  London,  1822.  . 
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future  Galileo.  .  In  the  mean  time, 
in  attending  to  this  curious  subject 
of  research,  we  must  be  content  to 
weigh  and  compare  actual  examples, 
instead  of  measuring  imaginary  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  constructing  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  theories.  It  is  our 
opinion,  that  Poetry  is  a  thing  de¬ 
pendent  on  Icimly  but  that  the  term 
Genius  relates  to  degree  alone ;  and 
one  of  the  opinions  consequent  on  the 
foregoing  is,  that  the  former  of  them 
may  be  produced  writhout  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  latter ;  that  it  very 
rarely  is  so  produced,  but  that  it 
may  bo.  It  strikes  us,  that  a  very 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  position,  in  both  its  members, 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
elegant  and  accomjdishcd  wTiter  now 
before  us.  That  the  Fall  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  Martyr  of  Antioch,  are 
poetry,  it  would  be  hypercritical, 
as  wtII  as  ungracious  and  ungrateful, 
to  deny  ;  but  wt  hold  it  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  certain,  that  the  natural  powers 
of  their  author  do  not  mount  to  that 
degree  in  the  scale  of  the  human 
mind  which  entitles  them  to  the 
name  of  Genius.  Perhaps  they  come 
nearer  to  that  degree,  without  reach¬ 
ing  it,  than  those  of  any  other  wTiter 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  poetical  composition ;  and 
their  results  deserve  to  rank  higher 
in  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
than  the  productions  of  any  other 
writer  of  wdiose  powers  the  same 
may  be  predicated.  We  have  no¬ 
ticed  this  more  particularly  than 
might  at  first  seem  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  that,  while  it  offers 
something  like  a  denial  to  the  pro¬ 
position  which  is  meant  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  ancient  axiom  of  po^ 
nascitur,  &c.,”  it  also  affords  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  example 
of  the  possible  effect  of  culture  on  the 
human  intellect.  Mr  Milman  has, 
in  fact,  been  enabled  to  take  a  re¬ 
spectable,  and,  as  we  sincerely  hope, 
a  permanent  rank  among  the  poets  of 
his  day,  not  by  nature,  but  by  -him¬ 
self.  We  would  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstootl,  however,  that  we  say  this 
chiefly  with  reference  to  those  works 
of  Mr  Milman  which  liavc  preced¬ 
ed  the  one  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Fazio, 
(incomp^ably  the  best  of  this  au- 
'wor’s  productions,)  is  full  of  cha« 
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racter  and  passion  ;  and  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Martyr  of  An¬ 
tioch,  are  stately  and  impressive 
works :  but,  in  turninp;  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  poem  immediately  before 
us,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  is  a  comparative  fail¬ 
ure.  Belshazzar  is,  indeed,  far  from 
being  without  ]>as.sagcs  of  consider¬ 
able  merit;  and  had  it  proceeded 
from  the  |>en  of  a  new  candidate  for 
literary  honours,  it  might  have  ex¬ 
cited  much  attention,  and  still  more 
expectation,  as  an  earnest  of  future 
excellence.  But  as  the  mature  w'ork 
of  a  tried  and  matured  intellect,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  it  evinces  no¬ 
thing  beyond  a  graceful  mediocrity  ; 
that  it  includes  much  more  of  arti¬ 
fice  than  of  nature  and  passion  ;  but 
little  eloquence  either  of  language  or 
versification  ;  scarcely  a  single  touch 
of  involuntary  jwctic  power  ;  and,  in 
fact,  much  more  of  the  confidence  of 
successful  authorshi]»,  than  of  any 
thing  else.  I’wo  things,  however, 
we  are  sure  of,  that  if  Mr  Milman 
had  never  produced  any  thing  better 
than  this,  he  would  have  gained  no 
higher  reputation  than  his  mere  pro- 
fessorship  would  have  given  him  ; 
and  that  if  he  produces  one  or  two 
more  sucli  w'orks,  he  will  speedily 
lose  that  rank  among  his  brother 
poets  which  he  at  present  holds : 
for  the  writer  who,  on  the  strength 
of  his  acquired  reputation,  taxes  us, 
both  in  time  and  pocket,  by  means  of 
works  inferior  to  those  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  expect  from  him,  is  selling 
U8,  not  his  poetry,  but  his  name, 
and  has  consequently  no  longer  a 
right  to  enjoy  it  himself ;  and  if  he 
should  afterwards  find  that  he  needs 
what  he  has  thus  parted  with,  he 
will  at  least  have  all  his  work  to  do 
over  again,  and  may  not  improbably 
do  it  all  in  vain :  for,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  (the  public)  may  chance 
to  discover,  that  he  ow'etl’his  fame 
more  to  our  zeal  to  reward  even  the 
semblance  of  merit,  than  to  his  pos¬ 
session  of  the  substance ;  or,  at  best, 
that  he  pined  it  more  by  what  he 
has  avoided,  than  by  what  he  has 
done. 

Though  the  nlot  of  Belshazzar  is 
very  simple,  including  merely  the  last 
day  of  the  monarch's  life,  together 
^th  hU  great  feast— the  appearance 

of  the  prophetic  writing— and,finally, 


the  destruction  of  his  city  by  the 
Medesand  Persians;  yet,  it  is  ex¬ 
panded  to  what  at  last  becomes  a 
wearisome  length  of  detail,  quite  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  force  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  impression,  which  should 
attend  the  relation  of  a  tale  of  this 
kind.  This  is,  however,  attempted 
to  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
a  family  of  Jewish  captives,  one  of 
whom,  a  betrothed  bride,  is  torn 
away  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  impious 
rites  of  Bel  the  Chaldean  god  ;  but 
the  destructive  catastrophe  arrives  in 
time  to  save  her  from  outrage,  worse 
than  death.  In  choosing  our  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  work,  (which,  for 
our  own  gratification,  as  well  as  the 
reader’s,  will  be  the  most  favourable 
we  can  meet  with,  in  the  different 
manners  of  this  wTiter,)  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  interweave  them  with, 
and  let  them  follow'  the  course  of, 
the  story  itself,  as  related  by  the 
poet,  and  of  which  we  shall  ^ve  a 
slight  sketch.  The  poem  opens  by 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  not  very 
judicious  introduction  of  the  Destroy-, 
ing  Angel  of  the  Lord,  hovering  over 
the  devoted  city,  and  dooming  its  fall. 

Within  the  cloud -pavilion  of  my  rest, 
Amid  the  thrones  and  princedoms  that 
await 

Their  hour  of  ministration  to  the  Lord, 

1  heard  the  summons,  and  I  stood,  w'ith 
wings 

Outspread  for  llight,  before  the  Eternal 
Throne. 

And,  from  the  unapproached  depth  of 
light 

Wherein  the  Almighty  Father  of  the 
w’orlds 

Duells,  from  seraphic  sight  by  glory 
veil’d, 

Came  forth  the  soundless  mandate,  which 
I  felt 

Within,  and  sprung  upon  my  obedient 
plumes. 

But  as  I  sail’d  my  long  and  trackless 
voyage 

Dow'n  the  deep  bosom  of  unbounded  space, 
The  manifest  bearer  of  Almighty  wrath, 

I  saw  the  Angel  of  each  separate  star 
Folding  his  wings  in  terror  o’er  his  orb 
Of  golden  fire ;  and  shuddering  till  I 
pass’d 

To  pour  elsewhere  Jehovah’s  cup  of  ven¬ 
geance. 

And  now  I  stand  upon  this  world  of 
man. 

My  wonted  resting-place.  But  thou,  oh 
Earth  ! 


lS2?.j  Mr  Milman, 

Thou  only  dost  endure  my  fatal  presence 
Undaunt^.  As  of  old,  I  hover  o’er 
This  haughty  city  of  Chaldean  Bel, 

That  not  tlie  less  |K)urs  forth  her  festal 
iwmp 

To  do  unholy  worship  to  her  gotls, 

That  arc  not  gods,  but  works  of  mortal 
hands. 

Behold  !  the  Sun  hath  burst  the  eastern 
gates,  » 

And  all  his  splendour  floods  the  tower'd 
walls, 

Tpon  whose  wide  immeasurable  circuit 
The  harness’d  chariots  crowd  in  long  ar¬ 
ray. 

Down  every  stately  line  of  pillar’d  street, 
To  each  of  the  hundred  brazen  gates, 
young  men. 

And  flower-crown’d  maidens,  lead  the 
mazy  dance. 

Here  the  vast  palace,  whence  yon  airy 
gardens 

Spread  round,  and  to  the  morning  airs 
hang  forth 

Their  golden  fruits  and  dewy  opening 
flowers ; 

While  still  the  low  mists  creep  in  lazy 
folds. 

O’er  the  house-tops  beneath.  In  every 
court, 

'Through  every  ixntal,  throng,  in  servile 
haste, 

Captains  and  nobles.  There,  Ijefore  the 
temple, 

On  the  far  side  of  wide  Euphrates*  stream. 
The  Priests  of  Bel  their  impious  rite 
prepare ; 

And  cymbal  clang,  and  glittering  dulci¬ 
mer, 

W'ith  shrill  melodious  salutation,  hail 
'The  welcome  mom,  awakening  all  the 
city 

To  the  last  dawn  that  e’er  shall  gladden 
her. 

Babylon !  Babylon  !  that  wak’st  in 
pride 

And  glory,  but  shall  sleep  in  shapeless 
min. 

Thus,  with  my  broad  and  overshadowing 
wings, 

I  do  embrace  thee  for  mine  own  ;  for¬ 
bidding. 

Even  at  this  instant,  yon  bright  orient 
sun 

To  shed  his  splendours  on  thy  lofty 
streets. 

Oh,  Desolation’s  sacred  place,  as  now 
Thou’rt  darken’d,  shall  the  darkness  of 
the  dead 

EnwTap  thee  in  its  everlasting  shade  ! 

Babylon  !  Babylon  !  upon  the  wreck 
Of  that  most  impious  tower  your  fathers 
rear’d 

To  scale  the  crystal  battlements  of 
Heaven, 


Belsha7:::ar.  (Sf> 

I  set  my  foot,  here  take  my  gloomy  rest. 
Even  till  that  hour  be  come,  that  come* 
full  soon. 

We  consider  this  extract  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr  Milman*s 
characteristic  manner.  The  versifi¬ 
cation  is,  in  some  parts,  (particularly 
tlie  beginning,)  heavy,  awkward,  and 
monotonous ;  and,  in  others,  flowing, 
and  not  unmusical.  The  language  is 
proud  and  pompous,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  cold  and  common-place  ;  and 
the  general  effect,  which  might  have 
been  made  highly  poetical  and  im¬ 
pressive,  strikes  us  as  being  some¬ 
what  indistinct  and  indifferent. 

The  human  part  of  the  action  now 
opens,  before  the  temple  of  Bel,  where 
the  priests  are  waiting  the  approach 
of  Belshazzar,  who  comes  to  consult 
their  gods  on  the  issue  of  the  siege 
which  the  Medes  and  Persians  are 
laying  to  his  city.  Their  terror  at 
the  portentous  shadow,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  cast  around  by  the  wings 
of  the  I'lestroying  Angel,  is  stopped 
by  the  arrival  of  the  King.  He 
comes,  attended  by  his  haughty  mo¬ 
ther,  Nitocris ;  and,  however  dis¬ 
tasteful  it  may  be  to  Mr  Milman  to 
be  told  of  any  coincidences  that  may 
look  like  plagiarisms*,  we  cannot 
avoid  pointing  out  a  resemblance,  in 
this  part  of  his  work,  to  Lord  By¬ 
ron's  Sardanapalus  and  Salamenes — 
we  mean  in  the  remonstrances  of  Ni¬ 
tocris  against  the  luxurious  inactivity 
of  her  son.  It  must  be  confessed, 
too,  that  the  resemblance  shews 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr 
Milman. 

Kalassan.  Great  King, 

What  answ'er  vvouldst  thou,  which  such 
sumptuous  offerings 
May  not  compel  ? 

Btlsfia::zar,  Declare  ye  to  our  gods,- 
Thus  saith  Belshazzar  ;  Wherefore  am  I 
call’d 

The  King  of  Babylon,  the  scepter’d  heir 
Of  Nabonassar’s  sway,  if  still  my  sight 
Must  be  infested  by  rebellious  arms. 

That  hem  my  city  round;  and  frantic 
cries 

Of  onset,  and  the  braying  din  of  battle 
Disturb  my  sweet  and  wonted  festal  songs  ? 

Niiocrit.  In  the  god’s  name,  and  in 
mine  own,  I  answer  ! 


•  Sec  his  Preface  to  this  work. 
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\VTicn  Nabonassar's  heir  shall  take  the 
sword 

Of  Nalmnassor  in  his  valiant  hand  ; 

>Vith  the  inborn  awe  of  majest}'  appal 
Into  the  dust  Rebellion's  crested  front ; 
When  for  the  gliding  bark  on  the  smooth 
water.*, 

Whose  motion  doth  but  lull  his  silken 
couch, 

He  mounts  the  rushing  chariot,  ard  in 
arms 

Asserts  himself  the  lord  of  human  kind. 

Salnrit,  Will  he  endure  it  ? 

Nitocru,  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  ! 

Must  I  repent  me  of  that  thrill  of  joy 
I  felt,  when  round  my  couch  the  slaves 
proclaim'd 

I  had  brought  forth  a  man  into  the  w^orld, 
A  child  for  empire  born,  the  cradled  lord 
Of  Nations— oh,  my  son  ! — and  all  the 
pride 

With  which  I  saw'  thy  fair  and  open  brow 
Expand  in  beauteous  haughtiness,  cum> 
mantling 

Ere  thou  could'st  speak  ?  And  witli  thy 
growth,  thy  greatness 
Still  ripen'd :  like  the  palm  amid  the 
grove 

Thou  stoed'st,  the  loftiest,  at  once,  and 
comelicst 

Of  all  the  sons  of  men.  And  must  I  now' 
Wish  all  my  pangs  upon  a  shaix?less  ofT- 
spring. 

Or  on  a  soft  and  dainty  maiden  wasted. 
That  might  have  been,  if  not  herself,  like 
her 

Thy  martial  ancestress,  Semiramis, 
Mightiest — at  least  the  Mother  of  tlic 
Mighty  ? 

Bclxhazzar.  Queen  of  Assyria,  Nabo- 
nasi^ir's  daughter  ! 

Wife  of  my  royal  father,  Merodach  ! 
Circatcr  than  all,  from  whom  myself  was 

born  ! 

The  gods  that  made  thee  mother  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar 

Have  arm'd  thee  with  a  dangcrems  li¬ 
cence.  Thou, 

Secure,  may'st  utter  what  from  meaner 
lips 

Had  call'd  upon  the  head  the  indignant 
sword 


Of  Justice.  But  to  thoc  we  deign  rep' 
l8*l  not  the  charge  of  the  great  gods 
uphold 

The  splendour  of  the  world  that  do 
them  homage? 

As  soon  would  they  permit  the  all-g] 
rious  sun 

To  wither  from  their  palace -vault 
heaven. 

As  this  rioh  empire  fVom  the  earth. 

This  scene  cloaes  hy  the  appea 
anceof  unfavourable  portenU,  whi< 


Belshazzar  disregards,  however,  and 
he  departs,  amid  the  exulting  praises 
of  the  priests  and  people,  to  show 
himself  on  the  walls  of  his  city.  The 
scene  of  the  poem  then  changes,  and 
w’e  are  introduced  to  the  Jewish  cap¬ 
tives,  in  a  dialogue  which  is  -  a  toler¬ 
ably  favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Mil- 
man’s  more  tender  and  subdued 
manner — a  manner  in  which  he  has 
sometimes  been  very  successful.  In 
this  scene  we  are  also  introduced  to 
the  prophet  Daniel,  at  least  by  de¬ 
scription.  The  passage  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  poem.  It  describes 
the  change  that  has  just  taken  place 
in  his  manners  and  appearance,  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  revela¬ 
tions  which  have  come  to  him,  of 
the  destruction  that  awaits  the  de¬ 
voted  city. 

Imlalu  Till  but  lately  he  was  girt 
With  sackcloth,  with  the  meagre  hue  of 
fasting 

On  his  sunk  cheek,  and  ashc's  on  his  head ; 
When,  lo  !  at  once  he  shook  from  his 
gray  locks 

The  attire  of  woe,  and  call’d  for  wine ; 
and  since 

He  hath  gone  stately  through  the  wonder¬ 
ing  streets 

With  a  sad  scorn.  Amid  the  heaven- 
piercing  towers. 

Through  cool  luxurious  courts,  and  in 
the  shade 

Of  summer  trees  that  play  o’er  crystal 

fountains, 

He  walks,  as  though  he  trod  o'er  moss- 
grown  ruins, 

’Mid  the  deep  desolation  of  a  city 
Already  by  the  Almighty  wrath  laid  waste. 

And  sometimes  doth  he  gaze  upon  the 
clouds,  • 

As  though  he  recogniz'd  the  viewless 
forms 

Of  arm’d  destroyers  in  the  silent  skies. 
And  it  is  said,  that  at  the  dead  of  night 
He  hath  pour'd  forth  thy  burden,  Babylon, 
And  loud  proclaim’d  the  bowing  dow  n 
of  Bel, 

The  spoiling  of  the  spoiler.  Even  our 
lords. 

As  conscious  of  God's  glor}'  gathering 
round  him. 

Look  on  him  with  a  silent  awe,  nor  dare 
To  check  his  motion,  or  reprove  his  speech. 

This  scene,  which  has  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the 
story,  but  which’  is  yet  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  poetical  scenes  in 
the  drama,  closes  with  a  long  hymn, 
sung  by  the  Jewish  captives ;  and 
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our  aneiition  is  again  transferred  to 
Belshazzar,  whom  we  find  attended 
by  his  Court,  traversing  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  looking  down  with  a 
somewhat  unnatural  and  childish 
contempt  on  the  myriads  of  armed 
foes  that  encompass  it  about.  The 
following  passage  is  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  merit ;  the  latter  part,  in 
particular,  is  skilfully  versified,  which 
is  what  can  be  said  of  but  very  few 
other  passages  in  the  work. 
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NitMris,  Look  down  !  look  down  ! 
where,  proud  of  his  light  conquest. 
The  Persian  rides — it  is  the  youthful 
Cyrus ; 

How  skilfully  he  winds  through  all  the 
ranks 

His  steed,  in  graceful  case,  as  though  he 
sate 

Upon  a  firm-set  throne,  yet  every  motion 
Obedient  to  his  slack  and  gentle  rein, 

As  though  one  will  controll’d  the  steed 
and  rider ! 

Xow  leaps  he  down,  and  holds  a  brief 
discourse 

With  yon  helm’d  captain  ;  like  a  stoop¬ 
ing  falcon, 

Now  vaults  he  to  the  patient  courser’s 
back. 

Happy  the  mother  of  that  noble  youth  ! 

BeUlidzzar.  Now,  by  great  Bel !  thou 
dost  abuse  our  patience. 

Is  that  the  rebel  king  to  whom  Belshazzar 
Should  veil  his  pride,  and  stoop  to  be  his 
foe ; 

Him  with  the  brazen  arms,  that,  dimly 

bright, 

Scarce  boast  distinction  from  the  meaner 
host  ? 

Where  are  his  golden  attributes  of  power, 
The  glorious  ensigns  of  his  sovereignty  ; 
'I’he  jewcl’d  diadem,  the  ivory  sceptre. 
The  satrap-circled  throne,  the  kneeling 
hosts  ?— — 

Nitorru.  Dost  ask,  my  son,  his  marks 
of  sovereignty  ? 

The  armies  that  behold  his  sign,  and  trust 
Their  fate  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  rule, 
Confident  of  accustom’d  victory ; 

The  unconquerable  valour,  the  proud  love 
Of  danger,  and  the  scorn  of  silken  ease  ; 
The  partnership  in  sufl*ering  and  in  want, 

'  Even  with  his  meanest  follower ;  the  dis¬ 
dain 

Of  wealth,  that  wins  the  spoil  but  to  be¬ 
stow  it. 

Content  with  the  renown  of  conquering 
deeds. 
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seized  her  to  be  the  pretended  bride 
of  their  idol,  but,  in  fact,  to  admi¬ 
nister  to  the  impious  lusts  of  the 
chief  priest,  Kalassan.  At  first  she 
sinks  to  the  earth,  overwhelmed  w'ith 
fear,  shame,  and  horror ;  but  sudden¬ 
ly  a  momentary  sight  of  the  prophet 


Daniel  rouses  and  encourages  her. 


Bctiina. — Did  ye  not  behold  him 

Upon  the  terrace-top  ?  The  man  of  God  ! 

The  anointed  proj)hct ! 

He  whoso  lips 

Burn  with  the  fire  irom  heaven  !  I  saw 
him,  father : 

Alone  he  stood,  and,  in  his  proud  com¬ 
passion. 

Look’d  down  upon  this  pomp  that  blazed 
beneath  him. 

As  one  that  sees  a  stately  funeral. 

Like  words  articulate. 

His  looks  address’d  my  soul,  and  said — 
Oh,  maid. 

Be  of  good  cheer — and,  like  a  robe  of  light, 

A  rapture  fell  upon  me,  and  I  caught 

Contagious  scorn  of  earthly  power  ;  and 
fear 

And  bashful  Ehanr.c  are  gone. 


Belshazzar’s  car,  which  had  been 
stopped  by  this  incident,  now  ad¬ 
vances  ;  and  the  inspired  and  devoted 
maiden  is  led  away,  first  uttering 
forth  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
events  tnat  are  at  hand.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  poetical 
passages  in  the  work,  and  we  will¬ 
ingly  afford  it  a  place  among  our 
extracts. 


In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  the 
dewish  maiden,  Benina,  (who  is  be- 
trothed  to  Adonijah,)  rusnes  in,  fol- 
1  lowed  by  the  priests  of  Bel,  who  had 


Go  on,  in  awe 

And  splendour,  radiant  as  the  morning 

Star, 

But  as  the  morning  star  to  be  cast  down 

Into  the  deep  of  deeps.  Long,  long  the 
Lord 

Hath  bade  his  Prophets  cry  to  all  the 
world. 

That  Babylon  shall  cease  !  Their  words 
of  fire 

Flash  round  my  soul,  and  lighten  up  the 

depths 

Of  dim  futurity  !  I  hear  the  voice 

Of  the  expecting  grave  ! — I  hear  abroad 

The  exultation  of  unfetter’d  earth  ! — 

From  east  to  west  they  lift  their  trampled 
necks, 

Th*  indignant  nations  :  earth  breaks  out 
in  scorn ; 

The  valleys  dance  and  sing  ;  the  moun¬ 
tains  shake 

Their  cedar-crowned  tope  !  The  stran¬ 
gers  crowd 

To  gaze  upon  the  howling  wilderness. 

Where  stood  the  Queen  of  Nations.  Lo ! 
even  now, 
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L^y  Euphrates*  rolls  his  suUin  waves 
Through  wastes,  and  but  re6ect  his  own 
thick  reeds. 

I  hear  the  bitterns  shriek,  the  dragons 
cry  ; 

I  see  the  shadow  of  the  inidnisht  owl 
liliUing  where  now  are  laughter-echoing 
palaces  ! 

O’er  the  vast  plain  I  see  the  mighty 
tombs 

Of  kings,  in  sad  and  broken  whiteness 
gleam 

Beneath  the  o’ergrown  cypress— but  no 
tomb 

Bears  record,  Babylon,  of  thy  last  lord  ; 
Even  mountains  are  silent  of  Belshazzar  ! 

We  have  now'  a  long  scene  between 
Imlah  and  Xaonii,  (the  parents  of 
Benina,)  which  is  altogether  super¬ 
fluous  ;  for  it  not  only  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  story  a  single  Btep,  but  it 
contains  little  of  either  cnaracter, 
passion,  or  poetry.  I'herc  is  no  de¬ 
nying  that  such  scenes  are  much 
too  frequent  in  Mr  Milman’s  works, 
even  if  there  w'ere  no  other  objection 
to  them  than  the  above ;  and  there 
is  no  forgetting  that  they  contribute 
to  lengthen  out  publications,  which 
wrould  be  much  too  long  and  too 
dear,  even  if  they  were  a  great  deal 
more  unexceptionable  than  they  are. 
Indeed,  the  inonlinate  price  of  the 
late  works  of  this  author,  added  to 
the  frequency  of  their  recurrence, 
,  would  call  for  a  little  severity  of  cri¬ 
ticism  upon  them,  if  nothing  else 
did.  The  volume  before  us  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  considerably  more  than 
half  tile  price  of  Lord  Byron's  vo¬ 
lume  of  tragedies,  though  it  contains 
no  more  than  this  one  drama;  which 
is,  at  the  utmost,  not  longer  than  the 
first  or  second  in  that  volume ;  and, 
if  merit  were  to  be  made  the  criterion 
of  price,  (which  we  arc  aware  it  can¬ 
not,)  the  difference  ought  to  have 
l^n  striking  indeed  on  the  opposite 
side  ;  for,  with  all  its  faults,  tnere  is 
no  denying  that  Sardanapalus  con- 
uins  more  power,  spirit,  and  poetry, 
than  all  Air  Alilinan's  productions 
put  together.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
short  digression  from  the  direct 
line  of  our  course  will  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  departxire  from  our  duty ; 
for  cer^nly  the  inordinately  increas¬ 
ing  price  of  books  proceeding  from  a 
particularly  at  a  time 
when  all  other  prices  are  falling,  is  a 
preat  and  crying  evil,  as  it  regards 


the  literary  world,  and  q'uite  as  im¬ 
politic  as  it  is  unjust. 

lleturning  to  our  examination  of 
the  work  before  us,  we  now  arrive  at 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vigorous 
and  poetical  scene  it  contains.  It  is 
that  in  which  the  priests  of  Bell, 
having  gained  possession  of  the  de¬ 
void  maiden,  lead  her  through  the 
various  chambers  of  the  great  Temple 
of  their  god,  and  at  length  leave  her 
alone  at  the  summit  of  it,  to  wait  his 
descent  and  presence.  I'here  is  a 
loftiness  of  character  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  which  produces  a  poe¬ 
tical  and  impressive  effect : 

Chosen  of  Bel,  thou  stand’st  within  the 
Temple, 

Within  the  first  and  lowest  of  our  Halls, 
Yet  not  least  sumptuous.  On  the  jasi>cl 
|>avement, 

Each  in  his  deep  alcove,  Chaldea's  King* 
Stand  on  their  carv’d  pedestals.  ,  Behold 
them  ! 

Their  marble  brows  still  w'ear  the  con¬ 
scious  awe 

Of  sovereignty — the  mightiest  of  the  dead, 
As  of  the  Uving.  Eminent,  in  the  centre, 
The  golden  statue  stands  of  Nabonassar, 
That  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  the  sound 
Of  harp,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  receiv’d 
The  homage  of  tlie  world.  The  Scythian 
hills. 

The  margin  of  the  Syrian  sea,  the  Isles 
Of  Ocean,  their  adoring  tribes  cast  down  ; 
And  the  high  sun,  at  noonday,  saw  no  face 
Of  all  mankind  turn’d  upw  ard  from  the 
dust. 

Save  the  imperial  brow*  of  Nabonassar, 
That  rose  in  lonely  loftiness,  as  now' 

Yon  awe-crow  n'd  image. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  halls  or  chambers  of  the 
Temple  are  described.  In  the  last 
of  these,  which  is  at  the  summit, 
Benina,  in  a  state  of  mingled  fear 
and  confidence,  aw'aits  the  coming  of 
Kalassan,  who  appears,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  lavish  his  impious  admira¬ 
tion  on  her,  and  then  leaves  her  alone, 
to  await  the  appointed  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  when  her  pretended  marriage 
with  the  go<l  is  to  be  completed. 

Benina,  now  left  to  herself,  con¬ 
templates  the  gorgeous  scene  beneath 
her,  in  a  strain  of  rich  and.  high  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry.  If  we  could  have 
fixed  on  many  such  fine  pasaagea  aa 
the  foUowring,  we  should  have  spoken 
in  a  much  less  qualified  manner  than 
we  have  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  do 
of  this  poem,  as  a  whole  ; 


But,  lo  I  what  blaze  of  light  beneath  me 
spreads 

O'er  the  w  ide  city  ?  Like  yon  galaxy 
Above  mine  head,  each  long  and  spacious 
street 

Becomes  a  line  of  silver  light,  the  trees, 

In  all  their  silent  avenues,  break  out 
In  flowers  of  fire.  But  chief  around  the 
Palace 

Whitens  the  glow’ing  splendour;  every 
court 

That  lay  in  misty  dimness  indistinct. 

Is  trae^  by  pillars  and  high  architraves 
Of  crystal  lamps  that  tremble  in  the  wind  t 
Each  portal  arch  gleams  like  an  earthy 
rainbow. 

And  o'er  the  front  spreads  an  entablature 
Of  living  gems  of  every  hue,  so  bright. 
That  the  pale  Moon,  in  virgin  modesty. 
Retreating  from  the  dazzling  and  the  tu¬ 
mult. 

Afar  upon  the  distant  plain  reposes 
Her  unambitious  beams,  or  on  the  bosom 
Of  the  blue  river,  ere  it  reach  the  walls. 
Hark  !  too,  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  song 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  breeze  come  up 
Even  to  this  height.  No  eye  is  closed  in 
sleep ; 

None  in  vast  Babylon  but  w'akes  to  joy— 
None — none  is  sad  and  desolate  but  I. 

Yet  over  all,  I  know  not  whence  or  how, 
A  dim  oppression  loads  the  air,  and  sounds 
As  of  vast  w’ings  do  somew'here  seem  to 
brood 

And  hover  on  the  winds;  and  I,  that  most 
Should  tremble  for  myself,  the  apjxiinted 
prey 

Of  sin,  am  bow’d,  as  with  enforced  com¬ 
passion. 

To  think  on  sorrow's  not  my  own,  to  w'eep 
O’er  those  whose  laughter  and  w’hose  song 
upbraids 

My  prodigality  of  mis-spent  pity. 

After  an  animated  chorus,  sung  by 
the  Babylonian  people,  in  honour  of 
the  great  festival  of  their  King,  we 
are  now  introduced  to  the  Hall  of 
Banquet,  in  which  the  scene  of  the 
hand- writing  on  the  wall  takes  place. 
In  this  scene — which  must  doubtless 
be  considered  as  furnishing  the  ordeal 
of  the  poet  who  may  choose  to  write  a 
drama  on  this  subject — we  cannot  but 
think  Mr  Milman  has  altogether  fail¬ 
ed.  It  contains  very  little  of  vigo¬ 
rous  description,  and  still  less  of 
character  and  passion,  and  is,  more- 
pver,  broken  off  in  the  middle,  most 
injudiciously,  as  we  think,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  reader  back 
to  the  summit  of  the  Temple,  where 
Benina  is  confined.  Here,  after  dis¬ 
missing  Benina  from  her  peril,  by 
VOL.  xr. 
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calling  away  Kalassan  to  attend  the 
King,  we  are  again  called  back  to  tlio 
Hall  of  Banquet,  where  Daniel  is 
introduced,  to  interpret  the  writing : 

Up  the  voiceless  hall 

He  moves  ;  nor  doth  the  white  and  ashen 
fear. 

That  paints  all  faces,  change  one  line  of  his. 
Audacious  slave  !  w'alks  he  erect  and  firm. 
When  kings  are  grovelling  on  the  earth  ? 
—Give  place  ! 

Why  do  ye  crowd  around  him  ?  Back  I 
1  say. 

Is  your  King  heard— or  hath  he  ceas’d  to 
rule  ? 

Daniel  having  interpreted  the  fatal 
word.s,  Belshazzar  dismisses  him  in 
the  following  speech ;  which  we  give 
on  account  of  the  rich  strain  of  poe- 
try  that  runs  through  it,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being,  in  the  least  de*« 
gree,  natural  or  characteristic  from 
the  lips  of  the  insane  and  insolent 
tyrant  who  is  made  to  utter  it ; 

■  ■■'■  Go — lead  the  Hebrew  forth,  array’d 
In  the  proud  robe ;  let  all  the  city  hail 
The  honour’d  of  Belshazzar.  Oh !  not  long 
Will  that  imperial  name  command  your 
awe ! 

And,  oh  !  ye  bright  and  festal  halls,  whose 
vaults 

Were  full  of  sweet  sounds  as  the  summer 
groves. 

Must  ye  be  changed  for  chambers,  where 
no  tone 

Of  music  sounds,  nor  melody  of  harp. 

Or  lute,  or  woman’s  melting  voice  ?— My 
mother  ! — 

And  how  shall  we  too  meet  the  coming 
ruin  ? 

In  arms !  thou  say’st ;  but  with  what 
arms,  to  front 

The  Invisible,  that  in  the  silent  air 
Wars  on  us  ?  Shall  we  seek  some  place 
of  silence. 

Where  the  cold  cypress  shades  our  Fa¬ 
thers’  tombs. 

And  grow  familiar  with  the  abode  of 
Death  ? 

And  yet  how  calm,  how  fVagrant,  how 
serene 

The  night !— When  empires  fall,  and  Fate 
thrusts  down 

The  monarchs  from  their  ancient  thrones, 
*ti8  said, 

The  dark  stars  meet,  with  omkiout,  hostile 
fires; 

And  the  red  vault  of  Heaven  flames  all 
across 

With  meteors;  and  the  conscious  earth 
is  rock’d ; 

And  foaming  rivers  burst  their  shores ! 
But  now,  ' 
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ImlaJu  More  pale,  and  more  intent,  he 
looks  abroad 

Into  the  ruin,  as  though  he  felt  a  pride 
Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  desolation  ! 
Belshazzar.  The  hand— the  unbodied 
hand — it  moves— look  there  ! 

Look  where  it  points ! — my  beautiful  pa. 
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to  delight  and  instruct  us  by  the  cm-  for 

ploymcnt  of  them  ;  but  not  without 
the  feeling  that  he  might  employ  ^  '^’onld  ri 
them  in  a  course  that  would  be  more  _  groun 
beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  in  all 
senses,  than  the  one  he  has  lately  uealtl 

chosen.  That  there  are  a  vast  num- 
her  of  scripture  subjects  which  are,  earn’d 

abstracteilly  speaking,  *in  the  highest  •  * 

degree  susceptible  of  pocticar  treat¬ 
ment,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  certain  that  they  can  There  du  el 
safely  or  wisely  be  so  treated,  while  _ 

any  others  are  to  be  found.  We  "^"^uiitrie 
have,  all  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our  ^ 

habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  al-  ^  ‘ 

ready  acquired  certain  associations 
connected  with  these  subjects,  which  , 
will  not  bear  to  be  touched  and  tarn-  j*’©  « 

pered  with,  even  by  the  most  skill-  j^’ct  of  the 
ful  and  accomplished  hand.  How--  and  to  the 
ever  splendid  may  be  the  pageant  enormities 
that  is  ])laced  before  us,  on  occasions  iH-fated  A 
of  this  kind,  it  is  sure  to  displace  one  American, 
which  is  probably  more  splendid,  hrcnch  fla 
(for  there  is  no  poet  like  the  uncheck-  tnost  solei 
ed  imagination,)  but  which  is  cer-  <luty,  botli 
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I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my 
ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  1  wake,  for  all  the 
wealth 

That  sinews,  bought  and  sold,  have  ever 
earn’d. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

’TiS  THE  CAUSE  OF  MAX. 

There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human¬ 
kind. 

Immur’d,  though  unaccus’d,  condemn’d 
untried. 

Cruelly  s{)ar’d,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 

COWPER. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  recently  calletl  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade, 
and  to  the  enercased  and  encreasing 
enormities  perpetratetl  against  the 
ill-fated  Africans,  under  cover  of  the 
American,  S|)anish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  flags,  and  in  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  Treaties,  we  deem  it  a 
duty,  both  to  Justice  and  Humanity, 


tainly  more  dear  to  us  than  any  other  lay  before  our  readers  a  jHirtion  of 
that  can  be  made,  partly  on  account  1^®  authentic  information  received 
of  early-acquired  habit,  and  partly  up  to  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the 
from  its  having  been  raised  and  peo-  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
pled  by  ourselves.  In  conclusion,  if  Commons,  in  May  1821,  relative  to 


Mr  Milman  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
our  advice,  and  abstain  from  the  use 
of  such  subjects  as  these,  at  least  let 
us  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  urge 
him  not  to  undertake  them  hghtly 
and  hastily ;  and,  above  all,  not  to 
believe  that  he  can  either  maintain 
or  deserve  the  public  favour  by  any 
other  than  the  most  strenuous  exer- 


this  nefarious  traflSc  ;  pledging  our¬ 
selves,  at  the  same  time,  to  resume 
the  subject  as  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  renewed  Representations  and 
Remonstrances**  of  our  (lovernment 
to  the  Five  Great  Continental  Powers, 
in  pursuance  of  Mr  Wilberforce’s 
motion  of  the  27th  June,  shall  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  We 


tions.  W'^e  have,  in  the  beginning  enter  upon  this  discussion  with  the 
of  this  article,  expressed  our  opinion  greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  because 


that  he  is  not  one  of  those  poets  who 
w'rite  by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  Such 
works  as  he  is  qualified  to  produce 
cannot  be  thrown  off  at  a  heat,  or  by 


we  are  convinced  that  the  British 
public,  whose  enlightened  huma¬ 
nity  has  never  been  appealed  to 
in  vain,  in  favour  of  the  suffering 


fits  and  sUrts ;  they  must  be  deeply  and  oppressed,  are  still  but  imper- 
pondered  on,  and  carefully  and  stu-  fectly  informed  of  the  horrid  atro- 
diously  elaborated.  Without  these  cities  of  the  Foreign  Contraband 
precautions,  they  are  very  likely  to  Slave  Trade,  openly  and  daringly 
become  tedious  and  unimpressive  ;  carried  on,  under  the  flags  of  Go- 
and  will,  at  best,  display  richness  vemments  bound  by  the  most  so- 
without  either  choice  or  rarity,  and  lemn  obligations  to  abolish  for  ever, 
power, unattended  by  what  ought  to  that  scourge  which,*  to  use 
be  its  corresponding  effects.  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr  Clark- 


*  Abstract  of  the  Information  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade;  being  a  Report  made  by  a  Committee  spedally  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  on  the  18th  of 
May  1821.  lAXidon,  1821. 
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son,  “has  so  j.ong  desolatkd  mercc;  religious  knowledge  ^  as  slow- 
AFRiCA,  DEGRADED  EUROPE,  AND  Iv,  but  progTCssively  extending  ,  ^(1 
AFFLICTED  HUMANITY*/’  but  wbo,  the  demand  for  slaves,  and  tne^  im- 
with  a  callous  insensibility  andatro-  portation  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
cious  insincerity,  incredible,  unless  naving  simultaneously  ceas^,  the 
confirmed  by  “  proofs  as  strong  as  wars  of  the  petty  chieis  inte- 

holy  wTit,”  have  continuetl  to  wink  rior,  for  the  purp^  of  kidnapping, 
at,  countenance,  or  secretly  partici-  and  carrying  to  the  ^o^st,  the  sub¬ 
pate  in  the  detestable  gains  of  this  jects  of  their  rivals,  had  alsc^  in  a 
inhuman  commerce,  in  the  face  of  great  measure,  terminated.  An  ex- 
their  spontaneous  Declaration  at  the  tensive  and  promising  trade  in  palm- 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  repeated  and  oil,  ivory,  gold-dust,  &c.  had  com- 
eamest  remonstrances  of  our  Govern-  menced,  especially  with  this  country ; 
ment,  and  subsea  uent  Treaties,  enter-  and  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of 
ed  into,  it  w’oula  seem,  for  no  other  the  Abolition  bad  be^n  to  be  felt, 
purpose  than  to  lull  asleep  the  vigi-  even  by  those  w'ho  had  been  most 


lant  humanity  of  the  British  Nation, 
and  enable  Contraband  Slave-traders, 
those  Ilostes  humani  generis,”  to 
carry  on  a  traffic  unparalleled  in  atro¬ 
city  and  crime ! 

In  the  memorable  year  1807, 
(ireat  Britain  and  America  respec¬ 
tively  enacted  laws,  entirely  prohibit- 


hostile  to  the  measure,  and  upon 
whom  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
Humanity,  when  urged  as  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favour,  had  failed  to 
make  any  impression. 

In  due  time,  however,  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Government  of  France  was 
overturned,  and  peace  restored  to 


ing  and  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  Europe  and  the  w^orld  ;  but,  unhap 
in  all  its  branches ;  and  three  years  pily  for  suffering  Africa,  this  event, 
after,  Portugal  consented  '‘to  pre-  though  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the 
scribe  local  limits  to  her  share  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  proved  the 
traffic,  in  that  part  of  the  African  commencement  of  a  renewed  traffic 
Continent  which  lies  to  the  north  of  in  human  flesh,  more  ferocious  and 
the  Equator  f .”  Aided  by  the  belli-  inhuman  in  its  character,  and  attend- 
gerent  right  of  search,  at  that  time  ed  with  a  more  fearful  complication 
rigorously  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  of  crime  and  misery,  than  had  ever 
a  partial  cessation  of  the  Slave  Trade  been  known  in  the  worst  periods  that 
took  place  along  a  very  large  portion  preceded  the  era  of  the  Abolition  in 
of  the  African  coast,  and  scarcely  any  1 807.  The  Sovereigns  and  Ministers, 
traces  of  it  remained,  from  the  estab-  met  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  publish- 
lishment  at  Senegal,  to  the  Gold  ed,  it  is  true,  a  Rescript,  denouncing 
Coast,  an  extent  of  about  1 400  miles,  this  abominable  commerce,  in  the 
During  this  interval  of  rejxise,  every  strongest  language,  “  as  odious  in  it- 
plea  which  had  formerly  been  ur-  self,  and  highly  repugnant  to  the 
god  by  the  abettors  of  the  Slave  principles  of  religion  and  nature,” 
Trade,  both  within  and  without  the  and  mutually  binding  themselves, 
walls  of  Parliament,  w’as  refuted  by  and  their  respective  Governments,  to 
facts.  The  western  shores  of  Nor-  enact  such  measures  as  would  speed- 


them  Africa  assumed  a  new  and 
animating  aspect.  Secured  cigainst 
the  inroads  of  slave-factors  and  their 
banditti,  the  people  began  to  turn 


ily  ensure  its  complete  and  final  abo¬ 
lition.  The  result,  however,  has  but 
too  conclusively  demonstrated,  that 
this  famous  Declaration  was  merely 


their  attention  to  industry  and  com-  intended  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 


Pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  by  T.  Clarkson,  Esq. 
t  Notwithstandiiig  this  ^  consent'*  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  it  was  not  till  the  22d 
of  Januaiy  1815  that  that  Power  bound  Utelfy  by  Treaty^  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade 
to  the  north  of  the  Equator^  ndr  tiU  the  28th  of  July  1817  that  it  stipulated,  within 
two  months  after  the  ratiheation  of  the  Treaty  w’hich  was  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of 
November  following,  to  “  promulgate  a  law  prescribing  the  punishment  to  be  inflict¬ 
ion  such  of  his  subjects  as  should  in  future  participate  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves.” 
Thi9  law,  bowe\’er,  was  not  promulgated  till  nearly  a  year  after,  and  might  as  well 
promulgated  at  all,  as  nor  a  single  provision  cemtained  in  it  has  ever 
been  emfbrcedy  in  any  one  instance,  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  ! ! 
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the  friends  of  humanity  throughout 
Europe,  by  whose  strenuous  and  unit¬ 
ed  exertions,  the  Revolutionary  Go¬ 
vernment  of  France  had  been  mainly 
overtlirown, — and  that  any  ulterior 
legislative  measures,  calculated  effec¬ 
tually  to  check  this  enormous  evil, 
were  never  seriously  contemplated, 
either  by  Russia,  France,  Spain,  or 
Portugal.  No  sooner,  indeed,  had 
peace  been  restored,  and  the  belli¬ 
gerent  right  of  search  necessarily  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  British  cruisers, 
than  the  slave-traders  renewed  their 
diabolical  operations,  with  an  appe¬ 
tite  sharpened  by  long  abstinence. 
In  particular,  the  slave-merchants  of 
France,  who,  from  the  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  country  in  relation  to 
iireat  Britain,  had,  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  been  excluded  from 
any  share  in  this  murderous  com¬ 
merce,  immediately  recommenced  it 
with  incredible  vigour  and  barbarity; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  Declaration 
at  Vienna,  and  the  pledge  given  in 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  the  30th 
November,  1815, — notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  Ordunnances  du  Roi, 
ostensibly  prohibiting  all  commerce 
in  slaves, — notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
peated  and  earnest  remonstrances  of 
our  Government,  pointing  out  the 
darinjip  infractions  of  the  Treaty  of 
1815,  and  of  the  subsequent  Ordon- 
nances,  and  recommending  the  in¬ 
fliction,  if  not  of  a  peine  injamanie, 
at  least  of  a  peine  correctioneUe,  on 
all  French  subjects  who  should  be 
convicted  of  slave  -  dealing, — not¬ 
withstanding  the  repeated  assur¬ 
ances  of  French  statesmen,  that  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  taken  to  bring  con¬ 
victed  offenders  to  justice, — notwith¬ 
standing  the  publication  of  a  most 
remarkable  case  of  slave-trading  in 


a  respectable  Parisian  Journal*, — 
the  trade  continues  to  be  carried  on 
openly,  and  without  the  least  dis¬ 
guise,  even  to  this  hour ;  vessels  are 
publicly  fitted  out,  and  Slave  Ad¬ 
ventures  undertaken,  at  Havre,  Hon- 
fleur,  and  other  places ;  nor  have 
the  French  Authorities,  in  any  one 
instance,  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  nefarious  speculations,  or  to 
bring  the  criminals,  whose  convic¬ 
tion  would  have  been  easy,  to  jus¬ 
tice  !  During  the  ten  years  that  elap¬ 
sed  between  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Settlements  at  Senegal  and 
Goree  to  France,  no  part  of  Africa, 
Sierra  Leone  excepted,  had  been  so 
little  affected  wdth  this  mighty  evil 
as  these  Settlements,  and  the  Coun¬ 
tries  in  their  more  immediate  vici¬ 
nity.  The  transfer  to  France  took 
place  in  January  1817,  and  the 
Trade  almost  immediately  appeared 
in  a  more  malignant  and  ferocious 
form  than  ever.  A  single  year  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  good  that 
had  been  done  m  ten  t,  and  to 
plunge  the  whole  adjacent  country, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  bloodshed  and 
rapine.  Gangs  of  armed  plunderers 
went  forth  on  all  sides.  I'owns  and 
villages  were  encompassed  in  the 
night,  set  on  fire,  and  the  poor 
wretches,  who  fled  from  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  their  dwellings,  draggetl 
off  manacled  to  the  Nigreries  on  the 
coast,  to  be  sold  to  the  first  slave  ves¬ 
sel  from  the  West  Indies.  Nor  arc 
these  savage  practices  confined  to  the 
districts  in  question ;  the  Trade  is 
extending  itself  in  every  direction  ; 
and  the  cupidity  of  the  native  despots, 
roused  and  inflamed  by  the  example 
of  the  more  barbarian  French  slave- 
factors,  and  by  the  high  price  given 


•  The  case  alluded  to  is  that  of  Rodcur^  Boucher,  master,  of  which  we  will  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel,  and  the  account  of  which  first  appeared  in  a  w'ork  en- 
titled,  Bibhoth^ue  Opthalmologique,  ou  Kecueil  d*Observations  sur  les  Maladies  des 
Yuex,  faites  a  la  Clinique  de  Tlnstitution  Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  par  M.  Guillic, 
Directeur  General  et  Medicin  en  Chef  de  Tlnstitutiun  Hoyale  de  Paris :  Avec  des 
Notes,  par  M.  M.  Dupuytren,  Pariset,  &c.” 

f  How  soon  the  resumption  of  the  Slave  Trade  caused  itself  to  be  perniciously  felt 
on  the  commerce  carried  on  with  the  Natives,  will  appear  by  the  Comparative  State¬ 
ments  of  Duties  collected  at  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  amount  of  duties  col¬ 
lected  fh>m  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1818,  was  £.5124iilii3:  from  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31, 
1819,  they  had  fldlen  to  X.4656u2ii0f ;  making  a  decrease  in  the  year  1819  of 
X.4<67h19m2^.  We  have  not  seen  the  returns  for  1820  ;  but  we  have  heard  the  de¬ 
ficit  was  still  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  with  every  prosiHx;t  of  still  far¬ 
ther  declension ! 
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for  human  beings  on  the  Coast,  has  haps,  impossible.  But  what  proves 
carried,  and  is  still  carrying  farther  to  even  more  than  demonstration~it 
and  farther,  tire,  sword  and  desolation,  more  were  possible— the  unblushing 
into  the  Provinces  of  Central  Africa,  hypocrisy  and  utter  taithlessness  of 
“  But  France,'*  says  Sir  (icorge  C’ol-  the  hrench  Government  in  all  their 
Her,  in  his  very  able  Report,  ‘‘  but  declarations,  ordonnances,  and  mock- 
France,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  measures,  for  the  suppiession  of  the 
1  mention  it,  iuis  couutcuanced  and  Slave  Irade;  and  that,  instead  of  be- 
eucoura^d  fhe  Slave  Trade,  almost  ing  discountenanced,  it  is  secretly 
beyond  estimation  or  belief.  Under  encouraged  by  it,  is  the  undoubted 
pretence  of  supplying  her  own  Colo-  fact,  that  all  their  local  functionaries 
nies,  and  furnishing  only  the  means  on  the  Onisi  oj  Africa  are  personally 
required  for  their  cultivation,  f/ic interested  in  every  cargo  slaves 
her  Jlag  protected,  and  British  crui-  shipi)ed  off  for  the  WesUlndia  Islands, 
sers  can  only  retire  when  they  shall  being  either  actual  partners  in  the 
see  her  ensign  :  for  search  being  for-  adventure,  or  receiving  a  certain  sum 
bidden,  iwwer  and  force  become  un-  for  their  countenance  and  protection  ; 
availing.  I  nder  this  security, /’ra/irc  and  that  one  individual,  to  whom 
is  engrossing  nearly  Tui:  whole  of  such  infaniousconiiection  was  brought 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE,  and  shc  liEs  OX-  lioine  by  irresistible  evidence,  was 
tended  this  traffic  beyond  what  can  punished,  by  being  forced  to  retire  on 
be  supposetl,  but  by  one  who  has  wit-  a  liberal  ftension  !  !  !  ell,  therefore, 
nessed  it.  I  exaggerate  nothing  in  may  we  lament,  in  terms  of  the  1^- 
saying,  that  thirty  vessels,  bearing  solutions  lately  submitted  to  Parlia- 
the  colours  of  France,  have  nearly  at  ment,  that  a  nation,  “  eminently  fa- 
the  same  time,  and  within  two  or  three  voure<l  by  Providence  with  natural 
degrees  of  distance,  been  employed  advantages,  and  among  the  very  fore- 
slaving,  without  my  daring  to  offer  most  in  all  the  distinctions  and  en- 
inU'iTuption,  but  at  considerable  risk,  joyments  of  civilized  life,  should  ap- 
I  will  add,  that  in  the  last  twelve  pear  to  be  the  chief  agent  i»  A/oaV- 
months,  (1820,)  not  less  than  ing  the  opening  prospects  of  civili2a- 
t?l\TY  'J'llOUSAND  AFRICANS  tion,  which  even  Africa  hud  begun  to 
have  keen  forced  from  their  present,  and  in  frrolonging  the  misery 
COUNTRY,  rRiNCiPALLY  UNDER  THE  and  but burisvi  of  that  vast  Conti- 
(  0 LOURS  OF  FRANCE,  IHOSt  of  whoiH  lieut 

have  been  distributcnl  between  the  After  a  great  deal  of  negociation, 
islands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Spain  was  at  last  induced  to  decree 
and  Cuba."  Were  not  these,  ami  the  final  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
many  similar  facts,  as  notorious  as  in  all  her  colonies  and  dependencies, 
the  sun,  and  even  reluctantly  admit-  from  and  after  the  30th  of  May  1820; 
ted  by  the  French  Ministers  them-  and  Portugal,  which  had  refused  to 
sidves,  when  our  Ambassador  was  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
directal  by  his  Government  to  re-  gress  of  Vienna,  anathematising  this 
inonstrate  against  such  enormous  and  execrable  traffic,  was  likewise  in- 
unheard-of  violations  of  Treaty,  they  duced,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  2Hth  of 
might  well  seem  incredible,  or,  per-  July  1817,  ratified  on  the  28th  of 

In  his  admirable  Speech  on  the  (xrasion  of  Mr  Wilherforce's  Motion,  Sir  Janies 
Mackintosh  states,  that  wheii  liis  noble  friend  the  Due  de  Broglie  brought  the  question 
t>f  the  Siave  Trade  l>efore  the  French  Legislature,  and  introduced  to  them  the  cases  of 
the  Itodi  nr  and  Jcunc  Kslelle  (of  w  hich  more  in  the  sequel)  and  which,  “  by  a  singular 
fatality,  appeared  to  comprise  in  themselves  an  epitome  of  all  the  misery  and  WTelch- 
edness  that  were  spread  over  the  whole  system  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  “  he  w^as  openly 
rrpniached  hv  the  Miiustcr  of  Finance  for  referring  to  the  Treaties  of  1814  and  1815, 
l^auw  they  w  ere  an-tinatioiial,  because  they  were  ratiiitd  under  unfortunate  ausjiices  ! 
The  Mrustor  of  Finance  charged  him  with  not  being  a  Frenchman,  because  he  was 
mot  a  suppotter  of  the  Slave  Trade  !  The  Minister  of  Finance  declared,  that  he  was 
not  a  friend  to  his  ctwntiy ,  berause  he  contended  that  her  flag  ought  not  to  cover  rob- 
beri  and  murder  !  Tae  Minister  of  Finance  rejirobated  his  policy,  because  he  was  the 
advocate  of  humanity  and  ju -.lice — hccauae  he  defended  those  principles  which  it  was 
the  greatest  and  bc*^^i  interest  o(  every  country  to  defend  !  En  dexira  Jldesqne  !** 
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November  the  same  year,  to  suffer  Spanish,  or  Dutch  functionaries. 


herself  to  be  bribed  by  the  conditional 
promise  of  certain  commercial  ad- 
I  vantages*,  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade 
to  the  north  of  the  Line,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Great  liritain,  Spain, 
and  the  Netherlands,  in  establishing 
mixed  Commission -Courts  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  to  determine  and  de¬ 
cide  on  all  cases  of  slaving-ships  de¬ 
tained  under  the  qualitied  right  of 
search,  which  had  also  been  stipula- 
•  tetl  for,  and  acceded  to,  by  the  sever¬ 
al  Powers  just  mentioned.  The  in- 
,  structions  issued  to  these  Commis¬ 
sioners  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  definite  or  precise  ;  but  if  they 
had  served  no  other  purjwse,  except 
to  bring  to  light  the  numerous  and 
fiagrant  violations  of  Treaty  com  mi  t- 
teti  by  the  subjects  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  thereby  to 
I  destroy  every  plea  of  ignorance,  and 
every  pretence  of  subterfuge  or  eva¬ 
sion,  the  appointment  of  these  courts 
would  be  entitled  to  hold  a  distin¬ 
guished  rank  among  those  means 
provided  by  Providence  for  checking 
the  most  monstrous  and  afiSicting  of 
all  conceivable  iniquities, — means 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  crowned  with  complete 
success,  notwithstanding  the  base, 
malignant,  sordid  passions,  by  which 
this  glorious  consummation  is  pre¬ 
sently  obstructed.  These  Courts  were 
furnished  with  a  variety  of  interroga¬ 
tories  to  be  put  to  witnesses,  and  with 
]  various  fonns  of  declarations,  certifi¬ 
cates,  monitions,  oaths,  claims,  de- 
j  crees,  and  other  judicial  proceedings, 

(  with  power,  when  special  points  a- 
I  rose  not  provided  for  in  their  in¬ 
structions  and  official  forms,  to  frame 
new  interrogatories  calculated  to  meet 
I  those  particular  points.  When  a  ves- 
i  sel  was  condemned,  she  was  to  be 
confiscated,  and  the  slaves  emanci- 
(  pated,  and  delivered  over  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country ;  a  regular  re¬ 
gistry  of  such  emancipated  slaves  to 
be  made  and  kept  by  the  Commis- 
j  sioners.  These  C'ourts  were  to  be 
^  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  the  Havannah,  and  Surinam ; 
each  Court  being  composed  of  an  e- 
qual  number  of  Britisn,  Portuguese,, 


W'ith  the  exception  of  that  establish¬ 
ed  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  more  imme¬ 
diately  under  British  influence,  all 
the  C’oinmission-C'ourts  have  been 
totally  useless  ;  not  a  single  condem¬ 
nation  having  taken  place,  either  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  Havannah,  or  Suri¬ 
nam,  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  laid  before  the  Committee 
in  May  1821.  This  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  chiefly  by  tw’o  causes,  viz.  the 
want  of  British  cruizers  in  those  ])arts, 
where,  nevertheless,  the  Slave  Trade 
is  carried  on  to  an  extent  almost  in¬ 
credible,  as  will  appear  by  and  by  ; 
and  the  countenance,  and  even  un¬ 
disguised  protection,  afforded  to  the 
traffic  by  the  (Commissioners,  and 
Other  functionaries  of  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  Netherlands.  Nay,  even 
in  Sierra  Leone  difficulties  of  no  com¬ 
mon  magnitude  have  occurred.  The 
foreign  ]>art  of  the  Court  is  by  no 
means  hearty  in  the  cause,  as  the  case 
of  Captain  Leeke,  afterwards  to  be  de¬ 
tailed,  will  amply  show  ;  and  “  hard 
swearing,”  as  it  is  called,  or  systema¬ 
tic  perjury,  being  jwirt  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  regular  slave-dealer,  the 
means  of  escape  arc  multiplied  by  the 
incretlible  obstructions  thrown  in  the 
way  of  proving  facts  as  clear  and  no¬ 
torious  as  noon-day,  and  by  the  nar¬ 
row  construction  which  the  foreign 
part  of  the  Commission  have  almost 
invariably  attemptetl  to  put  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Of  all  the  Powers  who  have  pro- 
Jessed  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  this 
country,  in  adopting  effectual  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  suppression  and  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  Tratle,  America  a- 
lone  appears  to  be  sincere,  and  to 
have  practically  and  cordially  second¬ 
ed  our  strenuous  efforts  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  the 
20th  April  1818,  section  8th,  it 
is  enacted,  **  That  in  all  prosecu¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  the  defendant 
or  defendants  shall  be  fwlden  to  prove, 
that  the  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of 
colour,  which  he  or  they  shall  be 
charg^  with  having  brought  into 
the  United  States,  or,  with  purchas¬ 
ing,  holding,  or  selling,  was  brought 
into  the  United  States  at  lecut  five 


•  “  There  was  some  consolation  that  these  advantages  ^[estimated  at  between 
X4<X),000  and  ilo00,000)  had  not  been  granted  to  her,  since  she  had  totally  failed 
to  perform  w'hat  she  promised.”— IVUbefforce* t  Speech  ^7th  June  1822. 
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YKAKS  previous  to  the  commence--  to  sanction  it  in  any  shape,  however 
rnent  of  such  prosecution,  or  was  not  qualified,  still  exists  among  the  peo- 
brougut  in,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  pie  of  the  I  nited  Stat^,  from  an 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  absurd  impression  that  it  would,  in 
Act."  'This  departure  from  the  or-  some  me^ure,  countenance  tlie  bel- 
dinary  principles  of  jurisprudence,  in  ligerent  right  of  searching  neutrals,  a 
transierring  me  burden  of  proof  from  principle  of  international  law  which, 
the  accused  to  the  accuser,  was  a  ma-  as  is  w’ell  known,  Anierica  has  al- 
terial  point  gained,  and,  of  itself  a-  ways  keenly  and  sensitively  opposed, 
lone,  would  establish  the  desire  of  Now,  if  Great  Britain  claimed  the 
the  American  (lovernment  to  afford  sole  exercise  of  this  right,  there 
every  facility  to  the  conviction  of  might,  in  that  case,  be  good^  foun- 
l)ersons  offending  against  the  provi-  dation  for  those  fears  and  jealou- 
sions  of  the  Act,  and  the  great  prin-  sies.  But  it  Avas  proposed,  from  the 
cipleofthe  abolition.  This  is  further  very  beginning,  that  the  right  should 
inaniU'st  from  the  tenor  of  an  ad-  be  equal  and  reciprocal.  And  when 
ditional  Act,  prohibiting  the  Slave  Britain,  the  greatest  Naval  Power 
Trade,  passetl  March  3,  1819,  by  upon  earth,  and  certainly  not  the 
which  the  j)revious  Acts  are  all  de-  least  jealous  of  any  arrangement  that 
claretl  to  be  in  full  force  ;  severe  pe-  would  compromise  her  maritime 
nalties  superadded  to  those  formerly  rights,  or  establish  a  principle  danger- 
enforced  ;  a  bounty  decreed  to  the  ous  to  her  naval  superiority,  proceed- 
officers  and  crews  of  the  commission-  ed  so  far  as  to  agree  to  permit  vessels 
etl  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  trading  under  her  flag,  and  suspected 
revenue-cutters,  for  every  negro,  mu-  of  slave-dealing,  to  be  searched,  and, 
latto,  or  person  of  colour,  delivered  if  need  be,  detained  by  the  cruizers 
to  the  agent  duly  appointed  to  receive  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Nether- 
them  ;  a  reward  to  informers,  over  lands ;  and  when  it  Avas  always  pro- 
and  above  the  portion  of  the  penal-  posed  to  concede  to  America  the  fair, 
ties  accruing  to  them  by  the  other  equal,  and  reciprocal  exercise  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act ;  and  a  sum  same  right,  there  could  surely  exist 
not  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  no  conceivable  or  tenable  analogy  be- 
dollars,  appropriated  to  carry  this  tween  a  right  so  qualified,  and  in  the 
law  into  effect.  Nor  have  the  Ame-  exercise  of  A^hich  the  contracting 
ricans  contented  themselves  with  le-  parties  were  equally  and  reciprocally 
gislating  merely.  Cruizers  have  been  to  participate,  and  the  sanction  of 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa — not  like  any  belligerant  principle  justifying 
those  of  France,  to  wink  at,  counte-  one  power  in  searching  neutrals ; — 
nance,  or  even  protect  the  nefarious  there  could  be  no  danger  of  establish- 
contrabandists,  but  to  detain,  and  ing  a  principle  of  international  law, 
carry  to  i>ort  for  adjudication,  every  hostile  to  the  maritime  rights  claim- 
vessel,  Avithout  distinction,  bearing  ed  by  the  people  of  America  ; — there 
the  American  flag,  and  found  to  have  could  not,  in  short,  be  any  thing  more 
slaves  on  board.  In  other  respects,  absurd  and  unreasonable,  than  for 
too,  they  haA'e  zealously  seconded  America  to  bogle  at  a  shadow,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  British  cruizers  sta-  refuse  her  accession  to  a  qualified 
tioned  on  that  coast,  and  acting  un-  principle,  which,  by  her  admission, 
der  the  (  onventions  A\'ith  Spain,  Por-  would  furnish  a  complete  check  to 
tugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  is  to  an  enormous  iniquity  abhorrent  to 
w  deeply  regretted,  however,  that  every  doctrine  upon  which  her  free 
Ainerica  has  not  yet  a(^*ded  to  the  Government  is  founded,  and  to  the 
principle  of  a  qualifi^  right  of  reci-  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  great 
procal  search,  a  principle,  without  mass  of  her  enlightened  population, 
i  le  ^option  of  which  aU  others,  A\'hat,  indeed,  can  be  a  stronger  in- 
Avuetner  viewed  as  preventiv’e  or  pe-  ducement  to  America  to  renounce 
nai,  must  in  the  issue  prove  wholly  these  unworthy  prejudices,  (for  they 
ni^tor) .  Last  year,  indeed,  a  Com-  are  no  better, }  than  the  conclusive 
mittee  appointed  by  the  House  of  fact,  admitted  with  shame  by  herself, 
^ivesentativw  recommended  the  a-  that  in  face  of  all  the  laws  she  has 
%rn«n”  ^  1  principle  ;  but  it  ^lassed,  and  the  creditable  exertions 

won.d  seem,  that  a  strong  repugnance  of  her  ships  of  Avar  on  the  African 
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Coast,  the  Slave  Trade  carried  on 
by  her  citizens,  or,  at  least,  under 
cover  of  her  flag,  is  hardly  inferior 
to  that  carried  on  under  the  flags 
either  of  his  Most  Catholic,  Most 
Christian,  or  Most  Faithful Majestif  ? 
So  perfectly  irresistible  do  these  ar¬ 
guments  appear  to  us,  that  we  agree 
with  Mr  Wilberforce  in  thinking 
that  the  American  Government  can¬ 
not  long  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  their 
validity,  and  ‘‘  to  exert  herself  in 
a  cause  where  the .  happiness  of  so 
many  millions  is  concerned  !'*  If 
a  qualified  right  of  search  were  once 
acceded  to,  in  terms  of  tlie  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ob¬ 
jections  stated  by  Mr  Rush,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  December  1818,  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Mix^  Com¬ 
mission  Courts,  might  easily  be  got 
the  better  of  ^  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  eaually  effective  in  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  more  consentaneous  in  its 
character  to  the  views  of  ^e  Ameri¬ 
can  Government,  and  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  the  Union.  Till  these 
great  objects  are  attained,  and  till 
America  and  France  shall  no  longer 
hesitate  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  a  work  which  justice,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  enlightened  policy,  unite 
in  recommending  to  all  nations,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Governments  of 
Portugal  and  Spain  should  ever  be 
hearty  in  the  cause,  or  take  effectual 
measures  to  prohibit  a  traffic,  from 
which  the  neighbouring  Powers  con¬ 
tinue  to  derive  a  sordid,  and  inhu¬ 
man,  but  extensive  advantage.  The 
interesting  intelligence  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Spain,  however,  that 
through  the  highly  laudable  efforts 
of  Count  Torreno,  the  Cortes  had 
been  induced  to  pass  a  law,  inflict¬ 
ing  an  infamous  punishment  on  all 
Sjianish  subjects  engaged  in  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  had  determined  to  treat 
as  felons,  punishable  with  ten  years' 
labour  on  the  public  works,  persons 
convicted  by  the  tribunals  of  this 
crime,  as  also  to  manumit  the  un¬ 
fortunate  creatures  destined  to  sla- 
very, — ^must  tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  necessary  future  arrangements 
betwera  this  country  and  America. 
F or  “  it  is  in  vain  for  Parliament" — 
(we  use  the  words  of  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  on  the  occasion  of 
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Mr  Wilberforcc's  motion,)  “  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  themselves,  that  all  their 
exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  must  be  nugatorif,  while 
America  and  France  arc  restricted 
from  joining  them  !"  W e  trust  the 
example  of  Spain  will  have  its  due 
weight  with  Portugal,  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  most  sacred  Treaties, 
and  the  recent  happy  change  in  the 
character  of  her  Government,  still 
continues  to  foster  a  traffic,  which, 
if  persevered  in,  must  affix  to  her 
name  the  brand  of  historical  infamy, 
and  entail  execration  and  shame  on 
her  latest  posterity  ! 

By  what  quip  or  cantrip  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
have  been  permitted  to  identify  their 
Gothic,  dark-lanthorned  policy,  with 
a  question  which,  in  no  aegree,  con¬ 
cerns  their  secular  interests,  and 
which  they  are  too  legitimately  bar¬ 
barous  to  entertain  upon  arguments 
and  considerations  founded  on  such 
Revolutionary  principles  as  those  of 
Justice  and  Humanity,  we  do  not 
profess  ourselves  cunning  enough  to 
divine ;  nor  should  we,  perhaps,  b« 
much  enlightened  on  tnis  curious 
matter,  were  the  Holy  Alliance" 
to  put  forth  another  Rescript,  like 
that  of  Vienna,  to  be  belied,  like  its 
predecessor,  by  their  whole  future 
conduct.  But  what,  let  ns  ask,  are 
the  facts  ?  Russia  has  few  colonies, 
and  none  where  the  labour  of  black 
slaves  could  possibly  be  employed ; — 
she  has  also  ships,  and  no  foreign 
commerce — at  least  none  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  What  right,  then,  had  she  to 
put  herself  forward  as  a  party  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Slave  Trade  which 
took  place  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  and  to  oppose  her  hostile 
influence  and  inveterate  prejudices 
to  the  emancipation  of  Africa,  and 
the  purgation  of  Europe  from  one  of 
the  foulest  crimes  ever  committed 
against  humanity  ?  What  right  had 
she,  who,  in  1815,  had  denounced 
thb  traffic  as  **  odious  in  itself,  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  religion 
and  nature,"  to  endeavotnr,  in  1817 
and  1818,  to  resist  the  only  measure 
—the  right  of  search — ^by  which  that 
traffic  could  have  been  successfully 
abolisbed  ?  Having  no  colonies,  and 
consequently  no  Slave  Trade, — how 
coula  this  right,  claimed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Plenipotentiaries,  even  had  it 
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been  as  malignant  in  its  principle,  and 
as  dangerous  in  its  operation,  as  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse — ^how  could  this 
right  Mve  affected  Aer  interests  ?  She 
could  not  surely  imagine  that  the 
Slave  Trade  was  to  he  put  down  by 
a  few  pages  neatly  written  on  parch- 
inenty  even  through  the  magical 
names  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Pozzo 
di  Borgho  were  appended:  or,  if 
ahe  was  insane  enough  Ui  believe  so 
firmly  in  the  omnipotence  oi  diplo¬ 
matic  parchment, — what  right  had 
she  to  stand  forward  and  throw  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  way  of  wiser  and 
honester  people,  who  only  proposed 
to  take  effectual  measures  to  do  that 
which  sne  herself  had,  in  the  roost 
solemn  manner,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  Europe,  sanctioned  ?  But  let  the 
reader  mark  the  consistency  of  Mus¬ 
covite  policy.  In  1815,  she  anathe- 
madsed  the  traffic  in  human  flesh, 
and  seemed  to  be  so  much  in  earnest, 
that  she  declared  she  would  shut  her 
ports  against  the  colonial  produce  of 
those  nations  who  should  persist  in 
buying,  selling,  and  torturing  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  in  1819,  just 
four  years  after  this  memorable  de¬ 
claration,  a  tariff*  was  promulgated, 
in  which  the  foreign  produce  of  those 
Powers  who  had  abolished  the  Slave 
Trade  is  virtually  excluded,  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  Russian  market  given 
to  fiiOK  who  had  obstinately  refused, 
notwithstanding  repeated  pledges,  to 
discontinue  it.  Was  not  this  of¬ 
fering  a  premium  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Slave  Trade?  Was  not 
this  contributing,  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power,  to  support  those  inhuman 
monsters  who  have  filled  Africa  vrith 
rapine  and  murder,  and  deluged 
that  great  Continent  with  blood? 
Was  not  this  conduct  odious  in  it¬ 
self,  and  coniraiy  to  every  principle 
of  religiom  and  nature  ?*'  Had  mis 
hostile  and  malignant  influence  been 
exerted  from  any  principle  of  inter¬ 
est,  however  sordid  and  base,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  intelligible  /  but  as 
the  matter  stands,  it  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  an  innate  hatred  to 
every  thing  that  promised  to  rend 
asnnder  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and 
to  elevate  him  one  grade  in  the  migh¬ 
ty  scale  Humanity,— a  hatred  so 


rooted  and  deep,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
iiBua.1  principles  by  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Cabinets  is  guided,  ai^  their 
decisions  determine.  But  still  the 
question  returns — ^upon  what  known 
principle  of  international  law  could 
Russia  object  to  the  right  of  search 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle?  Every  body  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  can  explain  the  conduct 
of  France,  in  refusing  her  accession 
to  it : — she  has  colonies,  by  our  ge¬ 
nerosity,  and  the  right  of  search  once 
granted  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
have  annihilated  a  traffic,  which,  in 
defiance  of  every  obstacle  and  obli¬ 
gation,  she  was  resolved  to  foster  and 
encourage.  But  it  could  not  affect 
Russia,  any  more  than  it  could  affect 
the  kings  of  Bavaria  or  Wirtembe^. 
How,  then,  came  our  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  suffer  her  to  interfere  at  all  ? 
We  hope  Lord  Londonderry  can  ex¬ 
plain  this — we  cannot ! 

MTiatever  applies  to  the  case  of 
Russia  must,  a  fortiori,  be  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  that  of  Austria  and  Pru^ 
sia.  M^here  are  their  colonies  and 
fleets  to  be  met  with  ?  We  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  moon,  having  never 
travelled  thither  except  in  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  she  be  made  of  ice,  as 
the  Liverpool  Sage  maintains,  we 
fear  she  would  furnish  but  cold 
quarters  to  the  sun-burnt  children 
of  the  torrid  zone.  Sure  we  are, 
however,  that,  on  the  surface  of  this 
terraqueous  globe,  neither  seaman 
nor  geographer  ever  met  with,  or 
heard  of,  the  fleets  or  colonies  of 
these  great  powers.  Why,  then, 
were  mey  suffered  to  throw  their 
weight,  such  as  it  is,  into  the  scale 
against  the  poor,  oppressed,  tortured, 
enslaved  Africans  r  Where  a  nation 
has  no  interest,  it  can  have  no  right. 
These  are  equal  and  reciprocal.  We 
have  shewn  that  Austria  and  Prua- 
sia  had  no  interest  to  be  compro¬ 
mised  by  the  abolition  ;  they  coukU 
therefore,  have  no  right  to  obstruct 
or  oppose  it.  Is  it  not  a  proof,  then, 
of  imbecility,  on  the  part  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  they  were  at  all  suf¬ 
fered  to  interfere  in  a  matter  with 
which  they  had  no  manner  of  con¬ 
cern?  We  did  not  consult  these 


See  the  Speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  27th  June  182t. 
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Powers  when  we  issued  the  orders 
in  Council ;  nor  when  we  carried 
into  effect  the  belligerent  right  of 
search^  and  in  consequence  involved 
the  country  in  a  war  with  America ; 
nor  when  we  sabred  the  Reformers 
at  Manchester ;  nor  when  we  hanged^ 
and  then,  that  the  operation  might 
be  quite  complete,  beheaded  the  he¬ 
roes  of  Bonn3rmuir ;  nor  when  we  ap¬ 
pointed  Secret  Committees;  nor  when 
we  passed  the  Six  Acts ;  nor  when 
we  legislated  for  India ;  nor,  in  short, 
when  we  did  any  thing  which  we 
had  deeply  and  seriously  at  heart. 
Now,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
had  just  as  much  to  do  with  one,  or 
aU,  of  these  matters,  as  with  the 
Slave  Trade.  Whence,  then,  all  this 
difference  in  the  discussion  of  t/iat 
question  ?  If  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  America,  abolish  that 
murderous  traffic,  the  natives  of  A- 
frica  run  little  ri^  of  being  dnt^ed 
into  slavery  by  the  subjects  and  ^ps 
of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Is  Great 
Britain,  then,  to  be  restrained  and 
trammelled,  in  doing  what  she  is  im¬ 
periously  called  upon  to  perform,  in 
obedience  to  the  just  feelings  and 
opinions  of  her  people,  by  a  Divan 
of  Northern  Despots,  who  hate  the 
very  semblance  and  shadow  of  liber¬ 
ty?  We  solemnly  protest  against 
l^ing  thought  to  insinuate  ought 
against  the  perfect  and  entire  sin¬ 
cerity  of  our  own  Government — ^far 
from  it  Many  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
Notes  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  masterpieces  of  for¬ 
cible,  and  sometimes  eloquent  rea¬ 
soning — for  even  he  glides  into  eh- 
(juence  on  such  an  inspiring  subject ; 


and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  he 
has  done — and,  what  is  more,  done 
xealouslyand  ably — all  that  reason 
or  REMONSTRANCE  csn  ever  do  on 
the  subject.  But  still  his  conduct 
has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  coun¬ 
try — and  for  this  best  of  all  rea¬ 
sons,  that  he  never  assumed  that  at¬ 
titude  and  tone  *  which  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  assume, — with  the  gigimtic 
power  and  resources  of  this  country, 
with  Justice,  Humanity,  Reason,  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  Waterloo,  at  his  back  !! 
We  hold  it,  however,  as  a  truth,  at 
once  sacred  and  consoling,  that  the 

PRESENT  AGE  IS  TOO  HUMANE,  EN- 
'LIGHTENED,  AND  RELIGIOUS,  MUCH 
LONGER  TO  ENDURE  THE  SLAVE 
TRADE  !  !  ! 

These  Preliminary  Remarks  have 
insensibly  swelled  out  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  we  are  compelled  to  post¬ 
pone,  till  next  Number,  our  Detail 
of  the  Atrocities  of  the  Contraband 
Slave  Trade,  as  presently  carried  on 
under  cover  of  the  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Netherlands,  American— and 
French  flags. 


MODERN  FANATICISM  f. 

If  Micromegas,  or  the  Saturnian 

{ihilosopher,  who,  according  to  a 
ively  Frenchman,  once  visited  ohr 
globe,  were  again  to  arrive  among  us, 
and,  without  any  ^vious  knowledge 
of  our  habits  and  literature,  were  to 
endeavour  to  estimate  our  general 
morality  and  religion  merely  from 
the  habits  of  those  to  whom  either 
happened  to  be  introduced,  how  dif¬ 
ferent  would  that  estimate  be,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difilbrent  cireumitanoes 
of  his  introduction !  If  either  hap- 


*  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  adorning  our  pages  with  an  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Fox,  in  a  Cmnmittee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  April  2, 1792 :  ^  He  knew  it  was  an  unpopular  thing  lo  renounce  ntoderatiom^ 
but  he  did  not  proiees  moderation  on  this  subject.  In  Middleton*!  Life  of  Cicer(^ 
there  was  a  passage  which  exactly  deacribed  what  be  thought  of  moderation  applied 
to  the  Slave  Trade  :——A  man  might  break  open  a  house  at  midnight,  for  the  purpoee 
of  robbery,  and  might  murder  the  father,  mother,  children,  and  domeatics  ;  but,  said 
the  passage,  a/l  i/tis  might  be  done  with  moderation  !  So,  in  like  manner,  by  this 
*ort  of  reasoning,  we  might  proceed  in  this  trade  ;  we  might  rob,  plunder,  kidnap, 
murder,  and  depopulate  a  whole  country,  with  moderation  !  He  professed  no  moder¬ 
ation  ;  there  couM  be  no  qualification  of  suck  guilt ;  he  was  equally  an  enemy  to  all 
their  reguiatUms — regulations  as  disgraceful  as  they  would  be  impotent  V* 

"f  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Steu'oA,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Caron- 
^te,  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  including  l^etters, 
ovo.  Oliphant,  Edinburgh. 
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pened  to  associate  with  one  class  of 
our  fashionables,  he  w'ouhl  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  knowleilge  and  mora¬ 
lity  were  designed  chietly  for  those  to 
whom  they  are  necessary  for  acquir¬ 
ing  or  continuing  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  while  the  golden  rule  of 
his  associates  was  to  eat,  drink,  and 
l>e  merry, — their  highest  knowledge, 
the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a 
gaming-table, — and  their  best  morali¬ 
ty,  punctual  payment  of  their  debts 
of  honour.  If  In;  associated  with 
another  class,  he  might  find  know¬ 
ledge  highly  valued,  and  morality  to¬ 
lerably  practised  ;  but  if  he  were  to 
form  his  general  estimate  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  from  either  class, — from  the 
Hunts,  Carliles,  Cobbetts,  and  some 
of  our  best  poets  and  philosophers, 
such  estimate  would  be  neither  very 
correct,  nor  very  favourable.  He 
would  supposi'  that  ('hristianity  was 
so  absurd  or  pernicious,  as  to  be  a  fit 
subject  of  ridicule  on  every  proper 
occasion,  and  neither  valuc^d  nor 
practised  by  any  one  with  the  least 
»retensions  to  taste  or  intellect.  If, 
lowever,  our  philosopher  had  been 
introducetl  to  a  third  class  of  our  ci¬ 
tizens,  he  would  conclude  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this.  If  he  had  fallen 
among  the  brethren  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  or  those  jH  rsons  who,  like  them, 
appropriate  to  themstdves  the  title  of 
Evangelical f  he  could  not  but  con¬ 
clude,  that  we  were  the  most  religious 
|)cople  under  heaven ;  and  that  since 
the  days  of  La  'I'rappe,  and  the  other 
monastic  establishments,  there  had 
been  nothing  to  equal  the  quantity 
and  regularity  of  their  religious  ob¬ 
servances,  their  apparent  humility, 
the  rigidity  of  their  self-denial,  and 
the  austerity  of  their  aversion  to  all 
kinns  of  pleasure. 

If  one  judged  of  our  literature,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  evangelical  tracts, 
monitors,  magazines,  and  reviews,  he 
certainlv  would  not  rate  it  high, — for 
he  would  find  no  great  indications  of 
talent,  and  fewer  of  taste ;  but  he 
would  surely  be  lost  in  unbounded 
astonishment,  both  at  the  earnestness 
of  our  efforts  to  convert  our  vnen~ 
lightened  brethren,  comprehending 
two-thinls  of  the  inhabiunts  of  these 
realms,  and  at  the  uncommon  success 
that  seemed  to  attend  these  effoits ; 
and  if  he  thought  of  comparing  the 
monthly  obituaries  here  with  those 


of  other  countries,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  arrive  at  this  proud  national 
conclusion,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  formerly  in  popish 
countries,  more  saints  now  make  their 
exit  from  this  favoured  kingdom, 
than  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  every  day  printed 
and  well-authenticated  accounts  of 
the  child  dying  an  hundred  years 
old ;  and  many  a  happy  parallel  to 
the  case  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross ! 

Now,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us, 
that  much  of  the  statements  contain¬ 
ed  in  these  evangelical  reports  and 
magazines  is  gross  exaggeration. 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  than  to  publish  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  lives  and  minutes  of  the 
conversations  of  children  of  seven 
years  old.  However  satisfactory  or 
consoling  to  relatives  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  such  things  maybe, — to  others 
it  must  appc'ar  highly  ridiculous, 
gravely  to  assert,  that  children  who 
cannot,  without  hesitation,  distin¬ 
guish  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left,  understand,  and  can  ex¬ 
press  their  ideas  respecting  some  of 
the  most  mysterious  truths  of  our  re¬ 
ligion, — respecting  the  divinity  and 
incarnation  of  our  blessetl  Saviour, 
for  instance, — or  the  depravity  of 
their  own  nature, — or  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  the  foundation  of 
every  sinner's  hope. 

It  has  become  of  late,  too,  very 
much  the  practice  to  publish  me¬ 
moirs  of  such  unhappy  persons  as 
have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  sometimes  to 
hold  forth  almost  certain  assurance 
of  their  salvation.  Now',  we  think 
the  utility  of  such  publications  very 
questionable.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
such  a  practice  too  closely  resembles 
that  of  a  physician,  who  publishes  an 
account  of  a  difficult  case  which  he 
has  successfully  treated.  Neither 
the  physician  nor  the  divine  is  pro¬ 
bably  so  much  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  skill,  as  in  another  person¬ 
age,  viz.  self ;  and  perhaps  neither  is 
so  very  much  concerned  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  whose  temporal  or  eternal  in¬ 
terest  alone  both  accounts  profess  to 
be  published : — but  Dr  A.  is  desi¬ 
rous  it  should  be  known,  that  he 
has  cured  a  most  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  disease;  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
B.’s  regard  for  truth  will  not  allow 
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Iiiin  to  conceal  tliat  lie  was  the  huin- 
hle  instrument  of  “  plucking  a  brand 
from  the  burning  !”  If  the  hearts  of 
either  were  narrowly  examined,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  some  such 
motive  of  pride  or  vanity  might  be 
often  found  lurking  there,  under  tlie 
guise  of  zeal  for  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  public. 

It  is  unquestionably  our  duty  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  such  un¬ 
happy  persons,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  tneir  untimely  fate.  Humanity 
requires  it,  Christianity  enjoins  it,  the 
law  of  the  country  has  in  most  cases 
commanded  and  provided  for  it ;  but 
still  neither  one  nor  all  of  these  re¬ 
quire  the  puhlication  of  the  result  of 
our  attemj)ts  ;  and  sure  we  are,  that 
morality  has  not  been  consulted  on  the 
occasion.  She  would  positively  for¬ 
bid  all  such  publications.  AV^e  mean 
not  to  say  that  such  publication, 
though  it  did  contain  almost  certain 
assurance  of  the  late  malefactor’s 
having  now  entered  into  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  immortality,  would  of  itself 
induce  any  one  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise  but  what  we  mean  to  say  is 
this,  that  when  a  person  who  has 
already  begun  his  career  of  guilt,  ob¬ 
serves  that  another,  who  he  sees  has 
done  more  atrocious  deeds  than  him¬ 
self — deeds  that  have  drawn  down 
the  vengeance  of  human  laws, — has, 
notwithstanding,  obtained  forgive¬ 
ness  and  felicity,  he  is  not  very  like¬ 
ly  to  stop  short  in  his  career.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  other  has  as  yet  gone  far 
beyond  him,  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  tempt^  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  own  iniquity  ;  and  should  he 
imagine  that  murder  is  necessary, 
either  to  attain  his  object,  or  to  se¬ 
cure  his  personal  safety,  we  ask, 
would  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
publication  have  no  mischievous  ef- 
f^ect  at  such  a  critical  moment  of 
temptation  ?  A  publication,  which, 
by  injudiciously  offering  pardon  “  to 
the  chief  of  sinners,”  holds  out  to 
liim  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness, 
even  should  he  do  his  worst ;  while, 
clearly  that  he 
diminishes  the  chance  of  being  ap¬ 
prehended,  or,  if  he  should,  silences 
for  ever  a  most  material  witness 
gainst  him.  We  think,  if  such  a 
recollection  were  unfortunately  to 
pccur  to  his  mind  at  such  a  moment. 
It  Would  decide  his  choice  ;  and  that 


he  w'ould  hesitate  the  less  to  super¬ 
add  murder  to  his  other  criminalities : 
nor  does  it  appear  to  us  at  all  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  interests  of  morality  or 
religion,  to  publish  a  flourishing 
statement  of  the  peace  and  comfort 
in  which  a  malefactor  can  die,  after 
having  embrueil  his  hands  in  human 
blood,  and  sent  a  fellow-mortal  into 
the  presence  of  his  Judge,  “  un- 
housell’d,  unanointed,  unanneal'il,” 
with  all  his  unrepented  sins  upon  his 
head. 

But  to  pass  from  these  to  more 
harmless  memoirs.  Never  was  the 
old  adage,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bcmu?n 
so  well  understood,  or  so  fully  prac¬ 
tised  as  at  present.  Indeed,  so  tho- 
rouglily  is  its  force  felt  by  many  bio- 
grajdiers,  especially  by  those  who 
undertake  to  write  the  lives  of  '‘just 
men  made  perfect,”  that  it  goes  far 
to  destroy  the  interest  and  utility  of 
their  biography  altogether.  Few  in¬ 
deed  can  recognize  Humanity  in  the 
unnatural  attitude  in  which  she  is 
often  placed,  and  under  the  load  of 
panegyric  with  which  she  is  always 
encumbered.  If  something  indica¬ 
ting  the  class  to  whicli  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  belongs  be  pennitted  to 
appear,  there  is  absolutely  nothing, 
’bating  tlic  circumstances  of  their 
births,  deaths,  and  localities,  that  can 
distinguish  any  one  individual  from 
every  other  individual  of  the  same 
class.  It  is  in  vain  that  w'c  look  in 
such  memoirs  for  traits  of  character, 
or  judicious  anecdotes  describing  the 
man :  it  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  for 
their  opinions  of  books,  men,  or  man¬ 
ners,  or  any  thing  else  that  can  ren¬ 
der  the  account  of  the  life  of  one 
man  interesting  to  another: — all  is 
so  injudicious,  formal,  and  lauda¬ 
tory,  that  one  might  venture  to  af- 
finn,  that  there  was  really  nothing 
of  which  the  writer  had  so  great  a 
dread  as  that  one  feature  of  nature 
should  somewdiere  peep  forth  in  his 
performance.  This  excessive  laud¬ 
ing,  and  this  want  of  nature,  we  take 
to  be  the  perpetual  and  predomina¬ 
ting  faults  in  all  religious  memoirs. 
The  portraits  are  commonly  so  gene¬ 
ral,  that  the  likeness  of  any  one  might 
serve  equally  for  the  likeness  of  any 
other.  These  are  the  faults  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s,  Newton’s,  (of  Olney,)  Bacon’s, 
(the  Sculptor,)  Cadogan’s,  and  Mar- 
tyn’s ;  all  of  v;hich  would  have  been 
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more  useful,  and  greatly  more  inter- 
c'stingf  had  more  of  Nature  been  per- 
mitU‘d  to  appear.  These,  too,  are 
the  chief  faults  of  the  memoirs  which 
have  furnishetl  the  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  of  which  we  propose  now 
to  give  some  account. 

'I'hese  memoirs  are  drawn  up  on 
the  plan  which  Mason,  in  his  life  of 
Clray,  has  so  happily  introduced,  and 
consist  of  the  biographer’s  narrative, 
frequently  interspt‘rs<xl  with  Dr  Stew¬ 
art’s  letters.  No  plan  is  better  fitted 
for  exhibiting  any  little  ptculiarities 
of  character,  if  it  be  judiciously  exe- 
cute<l ;  but  this,  we  think,  is  not  the 
case  in  this  instance.  The  book  is  in 
many  places  rather  well  written,  and, 
witlt  people  of  Dr  S.’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  w  ill  necessarily  be  popular ;  but 
to  all  others  it  must  a])}K'ar  liable  to 
the  charges  of  injudiciousness,  illibe- 
rality,  and  mysticism.  Confidential 
letters  are  given  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  published  ;  an  importance 
is  attacheil  to  j)eculiar  opinions  which 
two- thirds  of  its  readers  will  never 
understand  ;  and  all  who  come  short 
of  fully  adopting  these  opinions,  are 
unsparingly  condemnetl.  ^^'e  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  established 
clergy ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  think 
that  such  w  ill  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
its  effect,  if  its  opinions  be  implicitly 
received.  Wherever  their  public  or 
private  conduct  differs  from  that  of 
I)r  S.  they  are  not  sjiared ;  and  the 
writer  has  even  gone  out  of  his  way, 
in  order  to  lecture  professors  of  divi¬ 
nity  for  not  introducing  more  of  ct- 
jirrimental  and  personal  religion  into 
their  theolc^ical  courses  !  This  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  spirit  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  one  of  our  church  parties  is 
concemc'd  ;  the  members  of  the  other 
have,  of  course,  like  IJerkeley,  “  every 
virtue  under  heaven  !” 

But  to  proceetl.  Dr  S.  was  born  at 
Blair  in  Athole  in  1764:  his  father 
was  minister  of  that  i^arish,  and  also 
an  heritor.  After  having  acquired 
tile  elements  of  classical  learning  un¬ 
der  his  father’s  roof.  Dr  S.  was  sent,  at 
the  age  of  Uiirteen,  to  St  Andrew’s, 
where  he  distinguiEhe<l  himself,  and 
obtained  several  prizes.  Grammar, 
(by  which,  we  suppose,  are  meant 
languages,)  inatlieinatics,  and  meta¬ 
physics,  are  .said  to  have  been  his  fa- 
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vourite  studies.  Like  most  other 
young  men  whose  views  are  towards 
the  Church,  and  whose  interest  is 
but  small,  he  became  a  tutor,  and 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Graham  of 
Greigston’s  family  for  four  years— 
happily  enough.  His  biographer  re¬ 
marks,  with  great  naivete,  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  useful  to 
the  souls  of  any  in  this  family  !”  and 
imleetl  we  should  have  been  surprised 
if  he  had ;  for  w^e  never  either  saw 
or  heard  of  a  family  that  tolerated 
lectures  from  their  tutor  any  where, 
except  from  the  pulpit.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  the  necessary  qualifications, 
he  was  settled  in  Moulin,  a  parish 
adjoining  to  his  father’s,  in  1 783.  M  e 
shall  quote  from  one  of  his  letters, 
written  immediately  before  his  set¬ 
tlement  there,  and  describing  liis  first 
visit  to  Mouhn,  both  because  it  is 
among  the  best  of  his  letters,  and  the 
only  one  that  exhibits  him  in  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  amiable  point  of  view. 

“  1  have  had  a  most  agreeable  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  Highlands.  The  object  of  my 
journey,  the  friendly  reception  I  met  with 
wherever  I  came,  good  spirits,  choice 
w'eather,  and  agreeable  company,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  heighten  the  enjoyment.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  Athole  to  such 
advantage  before.  Every  wood,  every 
hill  and  stream,  looked  jocund.  I  felt 
my  heart  w  armed  w  hen  1  approached  the 
village  of  Moulin,  w  ith  an  atfection  some- 
w'hat  similar,  I  suppose,  to  what  one  feels 
for  his  new-born  offspring.  I  preached 
on  the  28th  ult.  in  English  and  Gaelic. 
The  church  was  very  fulL  I  am  told  1 
gave  satisfaction.  My  call,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  was  unanimous.  The  people 
showed  great  earnestness  in  my  favour. 
This,  you  may  believe,  was  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  I  indulged  the  pleasure 
without  scruple,  because  I  thought  my¬ 
self  in  no  hazard  of  gratifying  my  vanity 
by  that  indulgence :  for  1  have  been  little 
in  that  country  since  1  w'as  a  child,  and 
therefore  am  little  knowm  on  ray  own 
account.  The  people’s  attachment  to  me 
proceeds  from  a  cause  vastly  more  grati¬ 
fying  than  tlie  highest  compliments  they 
could  pay  to  my  own  merits— that  is,  the 
respect  they  retain  for  my  father’s  me- 
mor}-.  I  am  happy  in  thinking  that  I 
could  attribute  their  attachment  to  that 
cause. 

•  ••••••' 

“  I  spent  a  night  at  the  Manse  of  Blair, 
in  which  I  first  drew  breath.  The  glebe 
is  pretty  large,  and  has  some  oak  ’and 
birch  on  it.  I  walked  out  alone  in  the 
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morning,  to  make  my  orisons  in  the  wood 
where  1  had  often  strayed.  I  found  in 
ever}’  tree,  and  in  every  spring,  an  old 
acquaintance.  I  stood  on  a  hillock,  and 
looked  around  me.  The  view  was  worth 
a  thousand  homilies  !” — p.  23. 

agree  with  the  biographer  in 
thinking,  that  in  this  whole  letter 
“  there  is  much  feeling  and  much 
taste but  we  do  not  think,  as  he 
does,  that  the  feeling  was  not  spi¬ 
ritual,  nor  the  taste  sanctified  !’* 

Dr  S.  was  as  yet  unconveiited, 
and  consequently  continued  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  favourite  studies.  Among 
other  things,  he  wrote  a  letter  of 

many  folio  pages,"*  to  the  late  Dr 
Gregory,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  liis  Literary  and  Philosophical  Es¬ 
says,  controverting  his  opinions  re¬ 
specting  the  moral  liberty  of  man — 
Jiot  one  word  of  which  letter  is  given 
in  these  memoirs.  This  w’e  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  if  the  paper  be  still  pre¬ 
served  :  for  the  letter  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Professor  Dugald  Stew¬ 
art,  and  was  deemed  by  Dr  Gregory 
worthy  of  a  reply.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  highly  creditable  to  Dr  S. ; 
and  even  supposing  the  peculiar  views 
which  Dr  S.,  and  that  party,  enter¬ 
tain  respecting  religion,  to  bie  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  the  importance  here  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  still  we  think  it 
would  have  done  the  party  no  harm 
to  have  given  an  extract  from  such 
a  letter,  proving  that  these  views 
were  held  by  one  of  an  acute  and 
vigorous  mind ;  while,  to  such  as  do 
not  agree  with  them  in  these  opi¬ 
nions,  it  would  have  exhibited  Dr  S* 
in  a  more  favourable  position,  and 
given  the  book  more  interest  than  it 
now  possesses. 

About  this  time.  Dr  S.  first  tisited 
Mr  Black,  then  minister  of  St  Ma- 
does ;  and  from  this  visit  he  dates 
the  rise  of  those  reflections  which 
issued  in  his  change  of  sentiments — 
in  his  **  passing  from  death  unto 
life  !**  Referring  to  this  visit  many 
years  afterwards,  he  says,  in  a  letter, 

“  My  thoughts  took  a  long  flight 
backwards,  and  the  parlour  and  the 
garden  at  St  Madoes  appeared  to  me 
like  an  ‘  upper  chamber  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,*  and  like  the  ^  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  !  !*  **  How  would  it  look  to  * 
complete  the  parallel  ? 

Having  thus  obtained  new  light 
himself.  Dr  S.  zealously  endeavoured 


to  impart  his  views  to  others ;  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  own  parish, 
that  he  published  an  account  of  the 
change  of  sentiment  under  the  name 
of  a  Revival.**  He  WTote  also  on 
this  subject  to  a  clerical  friend,  and 
to  a  lady,  but  was  successful  with 
neither.  The  old  man,  with  his 
deeds,  was  there  too  strong  to  be 
dislodged  by  his  arguments.  We 
insert  the  answer  of  the  lady,  because 
it  is  both  lively  and  clever. 

“  Since  you  no  longer  find  pleasure  in 
dances,  dinners,  and  supjKTs,  it  is  natural 
for  you  to  decline  them  ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  degree  of  cirility  due  to 
those  who  ])ay  you  civility,  that,  I  should 
have  thought,  might  have  carried  you  an 
hour  or  two  to  that  said  ball  you  men¬ 
tion,  without  in  the  least  degrading  you 
in  any  shape.  But  this  is  my  ignorance — 

“  When  you  feel  in  your  heart  an  ar¬ 
dent  desire  to  see  your  friends  in  - , 

they  will  be  happy  to  see  you.  But  1  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  one  to  whom  your  vi¬ 
sit  w’ill  afford  no  sort  of  satisfaction,  if 
you  are  to  view  it  as  a  sacrifice,  a  mur¬ 
dering  of  your  time,  a  paying  of  a  debt, 
or  coming  to  pay  the  interest  of  money 
borrowed.  No,  no,  my  friend ;  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  social  intercourse  must  be  mutual, 
or  not  at  all.  I  entertained  no  hope  of 
seeing  you  this  season,  so  w  hat  you  say 
on  that  subject  does  not  the  least  sur¬ 
prise  me»  Such  sinners  as  we  would  per¬ 
fectly  pollute  you. 

“  Strange,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  1 
could  not  read,  or  w'ould  read  w’ith  neg¬ 
ligence,  any  paper  you  should  send  me  ! 
Into  what  is  your  mind  about  to  con¬ 
tract  ?  I  read  the  letter  over,  and  over, 
and  over  again,  with  all  the  attention  1 
was  capable  of,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  w’hich  I  make  the  smallest  objection  ; 
at  the  same  time,  1  cannot  help  observ¬ 
ing,  that  the  writer  of  it  has  an  opinion 
both  of  his  own  divine  inspiration,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  that  suits  not  at  all 
with  my  faith.  Warmly  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  gospel  is  highly  proper  and 
meritorious  in  all,  more  especially  clergy¬ 
men  ;  but  it  appears  strange  to  me,  that 
studying  the  gospel  of  peace  should  sour 
you  at  all  the  world,  and  make  you  think, 
that  all  who  are  not  exactly  of  your  w’ay 
of  thinking  are  no  longer  worthy  of  your 
regard  or  attention.  I  really  believe  that 
you  even  refuse  us  the  hope  of  being 
saved.**^p.  121. 

In  Feb.  1799,  Dr  S.  lost  his  wife : 
let  the  reader  contrast  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  communicating 
the  news  of  that  event  with  the  first 
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onf  which  wc  quoted,  and  say  if  the 
social  and  tender  affections  seem  to 
be  improved;  i)erhaps  every  thing 
that  is  natural  is  sinful ! 

“  Now,  my  dear  Brnthcr,  I  hair 
nrxrt  to  trll !  !  My  Louisa  is  safely  arrived 
at  her  heavenly  home.  Her  passage  was 
remarkably  smooth,  and  her  exit  sjieedy. 
Yesterday  morning  her  spirit  took  its  de¬ 
parture  about  ten  o'clock  ;  and,  long  rre 
novf  it  is  with  God  who  gave  it !  !  !  ’* 
p.  154. 

\Vc  must  pass  over  many  things 
in  the  book,  which,  though  trifling 
in  tliemselves,  are  amusing,  from  the 
vast  importance  attached  to  them. 
Among  these  are  Dr  S.*s  energy  in 
preventing  a  volunteer  ball ;  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  suppress  proclamations  of 
sales,  of  other  secular  business,  with¬ 
in  the  church,  or  even  the  affixing  of 
advertisements  to  its  doors ;  his  pious 
refusal  to  attend  a  ball  and  supper 
given  by  the  officers  of  a  volunteer 
regiment,  of  which  he  w'as  chaplain, 
because  it  was  to  be  only  a  week 
afUT  a  national  fast,  8cc. ;  all  of 
which,  with  many  others,  are  given, 
WT  think,  with  no  great  judgment, 
because  they  rather  too  forcibly  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  reformations  which 
I*.  P.,  parish  clerk,  effected  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  in  the  way  of  excluding 
dogs  from  the  church,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  children  from  munching  apples 
during  the  service. 

l>r  S.,  from  some  similarity  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments,  seems  also  to  have 
bwn  looked  to  with  a  wrishful  eye 
by  the  Itinerant  Missionaries,  and 
others,  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Establisned  Church,  as  a 
probable  convert  to  the  Independ¬ 
ents  ;  but,  on  this  subject,  he  would 
admit  of  no  change.  He  savs  in  a 
letter,  **  Mr  S.  cautions  me  not  to 

encourage - too  much.  It  is  right. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  all  lengths  with 

- .  1  must  stop  somewhere,  and 

then  he  will  be  as  much  hurt  as  if  I 
had  yieldwl  nothing.”  We  think  the 
Evangelical  Party  might  sometimes 
Accept  the  good  sense  of  this  extract, 
as  an  answer  to  their  own  attempts 
at  conversion  ! 

S.  had  now  married  a  second 
time ;  his  family  w’as  increasing ;  his 
mcome  is  said  seldom  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  £.70  per  annum  ;  and,  though 
as  zealous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite 
so  EuccesafuJ  as  at  first.  Varioui 
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plans  were  therefore  suggested  by  hit 
friends  to  effect  his  translation  to 
Edinburgh.  W’e  shall  insert  part  of 
a  letter,  in  w’hich  he  states  his  own 
sentiments  respecting  a  translation. 
It  may  assist  us  in  estimating  the 
true  amount  of  the  statements  re¬ 
specting  the  “  Revival,”  at  Moulin  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  shews  the  powerful 
effect  of  different  circumstances  upon 
the  mind  when  viewing  the  same  ob¬ 
jects. 

“  1  shall  now,  my  dear  Sir,  submit  to 
V’ou  what  has  occurred  to  us  in  consider, 
ing  the  question  of  removal  to  Edinburgh. 
As  to  the  state  of  the  people  here,  there 
has  l>een  no  gross  declension^  nor  scanda¬ 
lous  falling  off  among  those  icho  appear 
to  be  truly  enlightened!  But  we  cannot 
reckon  on  any  accession  to  their  number 
for  many  months  jiasl.  There  is,  or  ap- 
jK-ars  to  be,  a  diminution  of  liveliness, 
and  a  dullness  of  spirit,  hanging  over 
most  of  us.  •  *  •  * 

“  Some  years  ago  I  should  have  thought 
it  more  dangerous  to  have  left  them  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  various  winds  of  doctrine 
than  now,  and  I  believe  they  would  have 
been  more  hurt  at  the  thought  of  separa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  if  they  should  get  a  young 
Evangelical  Minister  in  exchange  for  me, 
1  am  persuaded  the  affections  and  inter¬ 
ests  w  hich  would  be  excited  w’ould  en¬ 
liven  their  devotion,  and  prove  of  mate¬ 
rial  advantage.  But,  if  they  get  one  of  a 
diflerent  description,  the  consequences 
would  be  melancholy.” — p.  213. 

To  these  melancholy  consequen¬ 
ces,”  as  might  be  anticipated,  we  find 
the  people  of  Moulin  were  left ;  for, 
though  the  proposed  translation  to 
Edinburgh  did  not  take  place.  Dr  S. 
soon  after  received  from  the  town- 
council  of  Dingwall  an  invitation  to 
become  minister  of  that  place,  which 
he  accepted.  As  some  compensation 
for  leaving  them,  however,  he  soli¬ 
cited  the  Duke  of  A  thole,  the  patron, 
to  bestow  upon  them  an  evangelical 
clergyman,  but  received  no  answer  ; 
and  it  is  openly  regretted,  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs,  that  the  present  most  respect¬ 
able  incumbent  of  that  parish  is  not 
so.  M’^e  really  do  not  know  by  what 
right  one  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  entitled  either  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  another  clergyman,  hi* 
equal,  has  incorrect  views  of  the 
truth,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  evan¬ 
gelical,  or  to  publish  such  an  extriwt 
as  the  following  from  a  confidential 
letter  : 
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Some  attenipu  were  made  to  induence 
ihe  Duke  of  Alhole,  patron  of  the  parish 
of  Moulin,  to  present  a  man  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  principles  to  the  vacant  living,  but 
without  elfett.  The  consequence  is,  that 
some  have  withdrawn  from  the  ministry- 
of  the  present  incumbent,  and  some  have 
removed  out  of  the  parish.  1  hear  but 
melancholy  accounts  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  people.  They  are  growing  careless 
and  licentious. — p.  24^7. 

At  Dingwall,  as  might  be  exj>ect- 
ed.  Dr  S.  found  things  in  a  sad  way. 

Their  former  clergyman,”  it  seems, 

‘‘  was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning, 
made  a  good  figure  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  courts,  was  a  ready  and  polite 
preacher,  and  lived  on  good  terms 
with  the  genteel  neighbourhood  for 
which  Dingwall  is  noted.”  But,  then, 

of  his  pastoral  fidelity  not  much  is 
known.  The  Sabbath  was  little  re¬ 
garded  :  many  W'ere  not  only  lax,  but 
accustomed  to  draw  topics  of  merri¬ 
ment  from  the  gravity,  the  devout 
composure,  and  the  strict  lives  of  the 
few  who  professed  godliness.”  How¬ 
ever,  Dr  S.  had  not  been  above  Iwo 
monihs  there  till  serious  people  re¬ 
marked  a  sluikin^  among  ihe  drtf 
bones.  7'he  house  of  an  experienced 
Christian  in  the  town,  D.  M.,  which 
used  to  be  opene<l  on  the  Sabbatli 
evening  to  a  /cie  who  attended  to  hear 
reading  and  prayer,  is  now  crowded. 
A  mason  in  the  neighbouring  parish, 
who  was  anxious  to  send  a  letter  in 
haste  to  his  son,  about  a  piece  of  work 
he  had  undertaken,  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  applied  in  vain  to  different 
persons  to  write  Tor  him.  One  had 
cut  his  thumb,  another  was  not  at 
home.  He  came  to  Dingwall,  to  try  to 
get  his  letter  written  there.  From  this 
he  was  led  to  go  to  Dingvrall  church. 
He  was  much  impress^ ;  and  next 
day  confessed  to  a  serious  acquaint¬ 
ance  the  steps  by  which  he  had  been 
led,  and  that  he  thought  the  sermon 
he  heard  was  all  levelled  at  himself.” 
p.  234.  AV^ould  not  one  imagine  he  was 
reading  an  Evangelical  Magazine, 
and  not  a  letter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ?  The  following 
is  still  more  like :  I  still  feel  for 
your  situation,”  says  Dr  S.  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend  in  Moulin ;  **  and  in- 
dee<l  my  heart  and  affections  often 
go  out  towards  you  in  secret ;  and  1 
teel,  like  Paul,  a  strong  desire  to 
•ee  your  face  in  the  flesh,  if  the 
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Lord  would  honour  me  so  far  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  your  faith,  and  impart  to  you 
.some  spiritual  gift.’*  p.  234.  Will 
not  inspiration  itself  be  claimed 
next.^  Notwithstanding  these  pro¬ 
mising  symptoms,  and  although  Dr 
S.  was  equally  zealous  as  at  Moulin 
in  instituting  Sabbath  schools  and 
prayer-meetings,  and  particularly  ac¬ 
tive  in  suppressing  theatrical  cxnibi-  • 
tions,  which  (such  is  the  diligence 
of  ^^atan)  had  extended  even  to  that 
northern  region,  there  w’as  no  revi¬ 
val”  at  Dingwall;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  exertions,  it  ever  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  there  only  “  the  day  of  small 
things!” 

Dr  S.’s  health  began  now  to  be 
impaired.  In  1811  he  had  been  se¬ 
verely  attacked  by  a  painful  and  very 
dangerous  disease,  which  occasionally 
returned  with  more  alarming  symp¬ 
toms,  and  which  often  required  the 
most  prom  {it  and  skilful  medical 
assistance.  ^V'ith  the  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  this  in  greater  perfection,  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  arrived  in  October  1819. 
During  the  winter  his  health  was 
considerably  improved,  and,  with  the 
view  of  perfecting  his  recovery,  he 
began  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
relinquishing  his  parish  to  an  or¬ 
dained  assistant,  and  of  residing  con¬ 
stantly  in  that  city,  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Oanongate  Church. 
This  altered  his  plans ;  he  became  a 
candidate  for  that  charge,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  strong  interest,  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  was  inducted  in  July 
1820.  The  disease,  however,  under 
which  he  laboured,  was  such  as  could 
not  be  removed.  In  the  spring  of  1 821 
it  returned  with  more  violence  than 
ever,  and,  in  the  end  of  May,  prema¬ 
turely  terminated  his  earthly  career, 
at  the  age  of  57. 

He  has  left  but  few  publications. 
He  contributed  occasional  papers  to 
various  periodical  works ;  translated 
into  Gaelic  Watta'  Preservative;  re¬ 
vised  a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Psalms ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Gaelic  Bible.  His  most 
valuable  publication  seems  to  be 
a  Gaelic  Grammar,  which  passed 
through  two  editions,  is  said  to  dis¬ 
play  great  acuteness  and  research, 
and  which  procured  for  him  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Highland  Society. 
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Few  of  his  later  sermons  seem  to  books,  men,  and  manners,  yet 

have  been  fully  written  out.  The  how  easily  might  a  biographer  have 
present  volume  contains  only  six,  given  us  a  life  of  Cowper  as  unnatu- 
which  are  said  to  be  all  that  were  lit  ral  and  forbidding  as  he  had  pleased! 
for  publication  ;  but  to  those  who  are  He  had  only  to  quote  from  his  narra- 
ihe  most  likely  to  regret  the  want  of  tive  of  his  brother  s  death,  from  the 
more,  the  numerous  extracts  from  letters  written  before  his  correspond- 
his  letters  and  diary  will  be  some  ence  with  Lady  Ilesketh,  or  Lady 
compensation.  His  earlier,  and  pro-  Austin, and  to  pass  overall  the  rest, 
bably  more  elegant  j)ulpit  composi-  and  the  thing  would^  have  been  coin- 
tions,  apjH'ared  to  himself  afterwards  plete.  e  think  it  impossible  to 
80  defective  in  doctrine,  that  the  read  either  Cowper  s  memoirs  or  his 
greater  part  of  them  was  committed  letters,  without  admiration  for  the 
to  the  flames  ;  and  on  a  MS.  copy  of  man,  and  a  wish  to  be  like  him ;  but 
the  remainder,  the  following  damna-  we  doubt  if  ever  this  shall  be  the 
tory  epitaph  was  inscribt'd  in  Latin  case  with  the  book  before  us.  AV  e, 
by  himsedf,  in  1817 :  of  course,  do  not  suppose  Dr  S. 

equal  to  Cowper,  nor  do  we  at  all 
lii'ow  what  materials  there  were  to 
poisfsifcing  nothing  of  the  savour  t)f  the  tJosiiei ;  work  upon  j  but  if  there  were  livelier 

fit  only  to  In*  iiitiH,  fit  only  to  1)6  destroyed ;  and  morc  natural  documents,  the 
to  u-  i»ar»ioiuHi  M)itiy  by  Oio  eicineiKy  of  a'lnerci-  biographer  is  inexcuseable  for  not 

through  the  grace  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  having  made  USC  of  them  j  if  there 

were  not,  the  book  should  have  been 

Our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  one-half  shorter.  After  all,  however, 
book  may  be  easily  gathered  from  these  peculiar  views  of  religion  tend 
the  preceding  pages.  'I'lie  ]>lan  of  it  exceedingly  to  sour  and  narrow  the 
is  happy  enough  ;  but  it  is  in  general  mind.  Dr  S.  uniformly  speaks  of  the 
but  i>oorly  executetl,  and  miserably  most  innocent  pleasures,  literary  or 
deficient  in  judgment  and  liberality,  social,  as  at  best  but  snares  that 
Nothing  could  he  better  ailapted  for  ought  to  be  avoided  :  now,  if  all  the 
develoj>ing  little  traits  of  character  ;  arts  and  elegancies  of  life  be  snares, 
hut  can  any  thing  he  morc  void  of  vanities,  iind  occasions  of  sinning, 
interest,  or  more  unnatural,  than  the  then  surely  men  ought  to  retire  from 
as|>ect  in  which  Dr  S.  is  here  exhi-  such  dangerous  temptations,  as  did 
bited?  AVe  have  always  heard  him  the  monks  of  old.  Indeed  we  hold 
characterized  as  a  man  of  taste  and  the  motive  that  formerly  led  them 
accomplishment,  but  we  confess  he  into  the  retired  and  austere  obser- 
does  not  ap^var  so  in  the  pages  be-  vances  of  a  monastery,  and  that  at 
fore  us.  ^^"e  give  him  entire  credit  present  leads  the  evangelical  to  avoid 
for  sincerity  and  piety  ;  but  w  e  think  social  intercourse  or  literary  pleasure, 
his  sincerity  ap|H‘ars  harsh,  and  his  and  to  devote  so  much  time  to  mor- 
piety  repulsive.  If  hedid  writeegotis-  hid  meditation  and  formal  devotion, 
tically  of  himself,  and  harshly  of  his  to  be  perfectly  the  same  in  kind,  and 
successor  in  Moulin,  there  was  surely  differing  only  in  degree.  If  the  w'hole 
no  necessity  for  publishing  such  let-  C  hristian  world  had  thought  as  they 
ters ;  and  undoubtedly  there  must  think — if  it  had  been  what  is  now 
have  been  materials,  either  w  ritten  or  called  Evangelical — there  could  have 
recollect^,  which  might  have  cn-  been  nothing  like  the  present  attain- 
abled  his  biographer  to  place  his  ments  in  science,  arts,  or  literature  ; 
character  and  attainments  in  a  far  for  every  thing  like  ardent  attach- 
luorc  engaging  view’.  As  it  is,  how-  ment  to  either  of  these  pursuits  is  de- 
eyer,  heapix'ars  as  unnatural,  illiber-  nouncetl  as  sinful,  and  as  leading  the 
al,  and  enthusiastic,  as  ever  did  monk  thoughts  too  much  away  from  God. 
of  the  dark  ^es.  W  e  do  not  think  And  if  tliat  party  be  the  only  wise. 
Dr  h.  more  pious  than  Cowper ;  and  then  is  Christianity,  not  a  ligtt  that 
yet  how  pla)Tul,  amiable,  and  attrac-  has  already  enlightened  and  improv- 
tive  u  his  character !  He,  too,  was  eil  the  globe,  but  a  feeble  taper,  which 
evange  ical,  but  he  did  not  live  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
in  a  cloister.  He  diswlained  iieither  kingdom  in  the  world  have  not  once 
t)  notice  nor  reconl  hU  opinions  of  beheld  in  thelong  space  of  1800  years! 
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We  are  apprelicnsive  that  the 
perusal  of  this  work  will  scarcely 
realise  the  very  high  expectations 
which  its  appearance  may  have  ex¬ 
cited.  Not  that  \ve  are  hy  any  means 
convinced  that  it  exhibits  a  falling 
off',  as  it  is  usually  styled,  on  the 
part  of  the  author, — any  considerable 
diminution  of  merit,  or  abatement 
of  interest ;  hut  wdien  a  writer,  at 
one  or  two  efforts,  succeeds  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  high  and  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  age,  so  much  is 
expected  from  his  next  attem])ts, 
that  unless  there  is  a  very  marketl 
atid  obvious  improvement,  he  in¬ 
curs  some  risk  of  being  considered 
as  having  fallen  short  of  his  for¬ 
mer  excellence.  I’he  more  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  gratified,  the 
liigher  are  the  anticipations  which  it 
forms  of  the  next  production ;  and 
while  there  are  bounds  prescribed  to 
all  human  w’it  and  wisdom,  the  de¬ 
sire  and  expectation  of  something 
better  is  confined  within  no  such  re¬ 
stricting  limits.  It  is  thus  that  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  band  of 
discontented  and  disappointed  read¬ 
ers,  the  successive  works  of  the 
greatest  of  novellists  and  living  au¬ 
thors  have  been  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
gressive  declension  from  the  Fortunes 
of  ^^'avcrley  down  to  those  of  Nigel, 
— exhibiting  various  degrees  of  de¬ 
merit,  interspersed  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  their  dawning  splendour; 
and  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  question¬ 
ed,  whether,  if  the  whole  Series  had 
been  reversetl,  an  equally  illustrious 
host  of  dissatisfied  personages  would 
not  still  have  been  found  to  sigh 
over  the  departed  glories  of  Martha 
'frapbois,  and  Peg-a- Ramsay,  as  we 
now  do  over  the  much-loved  and  re¬ 
gretted  forms  of  Rose  Bradwardine 
and  Flora  Macivor. 

But  we  have  still  other  grounds 
for  suspecting  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unquestionable  merit  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  something  like  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  may  be  experi¬ 
enced  by  some  of  its  readers,  and 
perchance  also  expressed  by  sundry 

jts  critics.  Intimately  connected  as 
B  is  with  his  former  publication,  the 
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“  Sketch-Book,**  and  professing  to 
describe  more  at  length  the  character 
and  customs  wdiich  he  had  there  so 
happily  sketched,  the  author  has  pe¬ 
culiarly  exposed  himself  to  a  com¬ 
parison  with  his  previous  writings. 
And  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  the 
public  are  disposed  to  fancy  a  lack  of 
skill  or  interest,  it  is  where  the  same 
subjects  arc  resumed  and  expanded, 
after  the  charm  of  novelty  has  ceased, 
and  when  the  writer  is  sure  to  he 
judged  by  the  over-excited  expecta¬ 
tions  which  well-merited  success  a- 
wakened,  and  in  some  measure  war¬ 
ranted.  The  reception  which  the 
work  before  us  is  at  first  likely  to 
meet,  seems  pretty  obvious.  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  recalls  necessarily,  and 
strongly,  our  recollections  of  the 
Sketch-Book  ;  but  it  has  not  excited 
the  same  delight ;  neither  does  it 
come  up  to  the  exalted  standard 
which  we  have  thought  fit  to  raise, 
and  therefore  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
inferior  production.  Exceptionable 
as  such  a  mode  of  condemnation  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  it  is  one  which  is  very 
generally  employed  ;  the  decisions  of 
tile  many  depending  much  more  on 
the  impulse  of  feeling,  than  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  judgment.  *J'he  circum¬ 
stances  also  under  which  the  author 
formerly  ap])eared,  were  such  as  to 
lend  an  additional  charm  to  every 
grace  and  ornament  of  his  writings. 
We  listened  with  mingled  feelings 
of  astonishment  and  partiality,  to  an 
American  describing,  for  the  first 
time,  the  manners,  customs,  and 
character  of  Old  England,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  devoted 
of  her  children.  There  w^as  such  a 
stretch  of  liberality  in  the  accom¬ 
plished  stranger  coming  amongst  us, 
not  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,  but  to  dilate  on  its  beauty  and 
virtues  ;  there  was  so  much  to  flat¬ 
ter  our  national  pride,  and  so  conci¬ 
liating  a  spirit  of  courtesy  in  all  his 
writings,  that,  had  even  his  literary 
merit  been  less  than  it  was,  we 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  a  breach  of 
good  manners  and  honourable  feel¬ 
ing  to  have  been  very  rigorously  or 
critically  just  towards  him.  If  any 
thing  could  smooth  the  raven 
down  of  criticism  till  it  smiled,**  it 
was  the  display  of  so  many  estimable 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  on  the 
side  of  all  that  we  reverence  and 
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love.  If  tny  oftering,  laid  at  the  feet 
of  a  great  and  high-minded  nation, 
could  call  forth, in  return,  its  genero¬ 
sity  and  kindness,  it  was  tliat  of  such 
homage  to  its  intellectual  talent  and 
moral  worth.  If  any  display  of  indi¬ 
vidual  excellcnee  could  command  the 
regard  of  every  mind,  it  was  that  of 
one  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  own,  and  the  jealousies  of  a 
neighbouring  and  rival  country  ;  re¬ 
turning  not  railing  for  railing,  l)Ut 
good  for  evil,  and  setting  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  generous  and  chivalric  mag¬ 
nanimity  to  the  great  and  virtuous 
of  both  nations.  Now,  although  the 
sanjc  properties  continue  to  charac¬ 
terise  the  present  work,  yet  they  are 
to  be  no  longer  rc*garde'il  and  hailed 
as  an  unexjKCted  or  extraordinary 
occurrence.  They  therefore  do  not 
produce  so  lively  an  impression  on  the 
mind ;  they  do  not  mingle  so  insensi¬ 
bly  or  jx)werfully  with  the  other  feel¬ 
ings  of  delight  which  arc  kindled  as 
we  read  ;  our  gratification  is  made  to 
tlepcnd  much  more  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  writings  themselves.  If 
wc  connect  these  considerations  with 
the  less  variety  and  range  of  subject 
which  the  |»lan  of  tlie  present  publi¬ 
cation  embraces,  and  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  our  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest  in  several  of  these  to])ics  have 
been  forestalled  by  the  author  in  his 
previous  works,  and  that  others  of 
them  liave  been  long  familiar  to  the 
English  reader,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  any  diminution 
of  pleasure  we  may  have  felt,  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  any  weakening  of  power,  or 
other  symptoms  of  decay,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer. 

Bracebridge  1 1  all  resembles  Oabbe’s 
Talcs  of  the  Hall,  in  being  a  sort  of 
frame-work  in  which  sketches  of 
manners  and  cliaracter  are  exhibited 
in  a  connected  form.  But  this,  as¬ 
suredly,  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
point  of  resemblance.  Nothing  can 
be  more  opposite  than  the  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities  of  these  two  obser¬ 
vers  of  rural  life  and  happiness, 
whether  in  the  village  or  the  ma¬ 
nor-house.  C'rahbe  has  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  dcscril)cd  the  sober  and 
painful  realitie's  of  existence ;  he 
Las  chic6y  looked  upon  man  as  he 
acts  and  feels  in  the  days  of  his  ad¬ 
versity,  and  that,  too,  amid  the  or- 
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dinary  calamities  ot  the  w'orld,  which 
depress  without  dignifying  the  soul. 
He  has  surveyed  human  nature  with 
a  calm,  undazzled  eye,  which  can  see 
into  tV.e  liglit-hcartcd  joys  of  youth, 
the  misfortunes  of  manhood,  and  the 
miseries  of  old  age.  I'here  is  no 
fond  illusion  of  imagination,  or  hope, 
or  feeling  in  his  mode  of  viewing  ob¬ 
jects,  or  in  the  characters  which  he 
has  painted.  The  author  now*  before 
us  has  none  of  tliose  plain,  unvarnish¬ 
ed  representations  of  things.  The 
griefs  which  he  describes  are  of  that 
romantic  cast  which  are  somewhat  a- 
kin  to  joy  ;  and  when,  by  any  effort, 
his  story  can  he  made  to  issue  fa¬ 
vourably,  he  is  not  over  scrupulous 
about  the  means  he  employs  to  ac¬ 
complish  so  desirable  a  result.  His 
descriptions  of  England  present  her 
only  in  her  sunshiny  moods,  with 
her  inhabitants  decked  out  in  their 
holiday  attire,  and  engaged  in  some 
merry  gambol  of  the  good  olden  time. 

1 1  is  personages  are  abstractions  of  the 
oddities  and  excellencies  of  the  Old 
English  character.  I'he  gentry  pique 
themselves  on  their  hereditary  ho¬ 
nours,  but  are  generous  and  kindly  in 
the  extreme  to  their  vassals  and  de¬ 
pendants  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  look 
u])  to  the  respected  inmates  of  the 
Hall  ‘‘  with  almost  feudal  homage." 
You  find,  in  his  views  of  English 
sceiierv,  no  such  vulgar  objects  as 
work-houses,  iil-aired  and  dirty  cot¬ 
tages,  and  squalid  children  ;  and  no 
such  traits  in  English  character  as 
selfishness  and  avarice  in  the  great, 
or  discontent  and  ingratitude  in  the 
j)oor.  In  his  own  words,  he  is  ever 
“  endeavouring  to  see  the  world  in 
as  pleasant  a  light  as  circumstances 
will  permit."  This,  it  is  evident,  is 
quite  a  poetical  view*  of  things  ;  and 
would  not  the  Talcs  of  the  Hall,  and 
Bracebridge  Hall,  therefore,  have 
both  been  A.illy  as  much  in  keeping, 
if  tile  one  had  been  written  in  prose, 
and  the  other  farther  embellished 
with  all  the  glories  of  verse  ? 

Alter  craving  the  forgiveness  of 
our  readers  for  detaining  them  so 
long  in  the  porch,  we  proceed  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  to  the  Humorists  in 
Bracebridge  Hall.  Our  autlior,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Sketch-Book,  describes 
his  first  \i8it  to  the  family  on  the  in 
vitation  of  Frank  Bracebridge,  with 
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whom  he  had  travelled  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  It  was  Christmas-cve,  and 
voiinj;  and  old  were  absorbed  in  the 
festivities  of  that  iiu'iTy  season.  A- 
monj;  those  happy  and  interesting 
revellers,  our  readers  will  particular¬ 
ly  reeollect  the  Squire's  second  son, 
(iuy,  the  young  otticer,  and  the  fair 
ward,  Julia  Templeton,  “  the  beauti¬ 
ful  blushing  girl  of  seventeen."  An 
experienced  eye  might  have  discover¬ 
ed,  in  the  mutual  glances,  the  Hush¬ 
ing  cheeks,  and  such-like  heralds 
of  the  heart,  that  preliminaries  were 
then  carrying  on  towards  a  union  be¬ 
tween  this  youthful  pair ;  and  one  in 
the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with 
the  author’s  obliging  dispositions  and 
address,  in  guiding  matters  to  a  hap¬ 
py  conclusion,  could  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  soon  be  consumma¬ 
ted.  Accordingly  we  find,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  work, 
that  he  has  undertaken  another  visit 
to  the  Hall,  that  he  might  be  present 
at  their  wedding,  which  was  about 
to  take  place.  To  the  personages 
with  whom  w'e  were  formerly  made 
acquainted,  others  are  added  from 
the  neighbourhood,  along  with  some 
friends  and  relations  of  the  Squire's, 
who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  that 
joyous  festival.  The  Squire,  the 
young  (Jxonian,  Master  Simon,  the 
bachelor  of  singing  and  bustling 
celebrity,  and  the  antiquarian  par¬ 
son,  so  deeply  skilled  in  popular  su¬ 
perstitions,  and  the  various  readings 
of  Old  English  song,  are  again  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  scene.  Among  the 
new  dramatis  personae  there  is  a  Lady 
Lillycraft,  a  sister  of  the  Squire's,  a 
simple-hearted,  sentimental  widow, 
well  versed  in  love- tales  of  every  dif¬ 
ferent  complexion,  and  both  experi¬ 
mentally  and  sjieculatively  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  mysteries  of  love-mak¬ 
ing.  She  is  squired  and  gallanted  in 
all  her  movements  about  the  Hall  by 
a  General  Harbottle,  w'ho  had  been  an 
early  admirer  of  her  Ladyship's  ;  and 
although  the  General  resumes  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  tender  affections  of  the 
dame,  and  for  some  time  with  a  little 
prospect  of  success,  yet  his  utter  want 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  eventually 
in  the  eye  of  his  mistress. 
1  here  are  also  a  Mr  Faddy,  a  retired 
manufacturer,  a  perfect  tnorn  in  the 
nwh  of  the  old  Squire ;  a  w'hole  fa- 
mdy  of  the  Tibbets,  all  old.  English 
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to  the  core  ;  several  village  worthies, 
at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  school¬ 
master  and  his  assistant,  and  a  radi¬ 
cal,  whom  the  author  exposes  with 
most  monarchical  rigour  ;  and  among 
the  domestics  of  the  Hall,  a  brocaded 
antique  house-keeper,  horn  and  bred 
in  the  family,  wdth  her  orphan  niece, 
Fhoebe  ATilkins,  a  spoiled,  pretty¬ 
faced  baggage ;  and  Christy  the  hunts¬ 
man,  a  testy,  opinionative  old  fellow, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is  buck¬ 
led  to  Mrs  Hannah,  a  most  insuffer¬ 
able  old-maid,  and  woman  in  waiting 
to  Lady  Lillycraft — as  wonderful  a 
display  of  the  |X)W’cr  of  the  baby-god 
as  we  remember  ever  toliave  encoun¬ 
tered.  These  personages,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  merely  described  by 
the  author,  tliere  being  neither  plot 
nor  adventure  to  draw  them  much 
into  action.  M'e  shall  now'  present 
our  readers  with  a  sample  of  tliese 
descriptions,  to  which  we  have  no 
doubt  he  has  been  looking  forward, 
for  some  time,  with  considerable  im- 
])atieiice. 

\\  e  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  chapter  entitled  “  Family  Ser¬ 
vants,"  as  an  example  of  that  ami¬ 
able  feeling  which  the  writings  of  our 
author  so  frequently  exhibit : 

But  the  good  “  old  family  servant !” — 
The  one  who  has  always  been  linked,  in 
idea,  with  the  home  of  our  licart ;  who 
has  led  us  to  school  in  the  days  of  prat¬ 
tling  childhood ;  who  has  been  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  our  boyish  cares,  and  schemes, 
and  enterjirises ;  who  has  hailed  us  as 
w’e  came  home  at  vacations,  and  been  the 
promoter  of  all  our  holiday  s|K)rts  ;  who, 
when  we,  in  wandering  manhood,  have 
left  the  |xitcrnal  roof,  and  only  return 
thither  at  intervals,  will  w'elcome  us  with 
a  joy  inferior  only  to  that  of  our  parents  ; 
w'ho,  now  grown  gray  and  infirm  with 
age,  still  totters  about  the  house  of  our 
fathers  in  fond  and  faithful  servitude ; 
who  claims  us,  in  a  manner,  as  his  own, 
and  hastens  with  querulous  eagerness  to 
anticipate  his  fellow-domestics  in  waiting 
iqK)n  us  at  table ;  and  who,  when  vie  re¬ 
tire  at  night  to  the  chamber  that  still  goes 
by  our  name,  wall  linger  about  the  room 
to  have  one  more  kind  look,  and  one 
more  pleasant  word,  about  times  that  arc 
past — who  docs  not  experience  towards 
suoh  a  being  a  feeling  of  almost  filial 
aflfection  ? 

The  following  is  part  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Lady  Lillycraft ; 

Whether  the  ta^tc  the  good  lady  had  of 
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matrimony  dibt’ouragcd  her  or  not  1  can¬ 
not  say  ;  but,  though  her  merits  and  her 
riches  have  attracted  many  suitors,  she 
lias  never  been  tempted  to  venture  again 
into  the  hapj)y  state.  This  is  singular 
too,  for  she  seems  of  a  most  soft  and  sus- 
ceptit)Ie  heart ;  is  always  talking  of  love 
:*'id  connubial  felicity  ;  and  is  a  great 
stickler  for  old-fashioned  gallantly',  devot¬ 
ed  attentions,  and  eternal  constancy,  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen.  She  lives, 
however,  after  her  own  taste.  Her  house, 

I  am  told,  must  have  been  built  and 
furnished  alK)ut  the  time  of  Sir  (Charles 
<«randison  ;  every  thing  al)out  it  is  some¬ 
what  formal  and  stately ;  but  has  l)een 
softened  down  into  a  degree  of  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  characteristic  of  jui  old  lady  very 
tender-hearted  ajid  romantic,  and  that 
loves  her  ease.  The  cushions  of  the 
great  arm-chairs,  and  wide  sofas,  almost 
bury  you  w  hen  you  sit  down  on  them. 
Flowers  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate 
kind  are  placetl  nl)out  the  rooms  and  on 
little  jaj>anned  stiuids ;  and  sweet  l)ags 
lie  alKmt  the  tables  and  mantel-pieces. 
The  house  is  full  of  pet  dogs,  Angf>la  cats, 
and  singing-birds,  who  are  as  carefully 
waited  u|>on  as  she  is  herself. 

She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her 
ncighl»ourh(XKi,  aiul  is  imjx'sed  ujK>n  by 
everv'  Ix’ggar  in  the  county.  She  is  the 
benefactress  of  a  village  adjoining  to  her 
estate,  and  takes  an  especial  interest  in 
all  its  love-allairs.  She  knows  of  every 
court shij>  that  is  going  on ;  every  love¬ 
lorn  damsel  is  sure  to  find  a  jiaticnt  list¬ 
ener  and  a  siigc  adviser  in  her  ladyship- 
Shc  takes  great  jviins  to  reconcile  all  love- 
ipiarrels,  and  should  any  faithless  swain 
|>ersist  in  his  inconstancy,  he  is  sure  to 
«lraw  on  himself  the  good  lady’s  violent 
indignation. 

Me  cannot  omit  to  iinUilge  our 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  “  old  lleady- 
inoncy  dark  'rihbets,”  a  substantial 
yeoman,  and  village  champion,  in- 
tcndotl  as  a  specimen  of  ( )ld  English 
“  heart  of  oak,’*  hut  somewhat  too 
liighly  coloured. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  n 
strong,  muscular  frame,  and  at  least  six 
feet  high,  with  a  physiognomy  as  grave 
as  a  lion  s,  and  .set  off  with  short,  curling, 
inm-gray  hvks.  His  shirt -collar  wasturn- 
«*tl  down,  and  displayctl  a  neck  covered 
with  the  same  short  curling,  gray  hair  ; 
and  he  w  »vc  a  colounxl  silk  neckcloth,  tied 
loosely,  and  tucked  in  at  the  bosgni, 
with  a  green  ixiste  brooch  on  the  knot. 
HU  coat  was  of  dark  green  cloth,  with 
silver  Inittons,  on  each  of  which  was  en- 
^aved  a  s^ag,  with  his  own  name,  .John 
f  ibbc»%  underneath.  He  bad  an  inner- 


waistcoat  of  figured  chintz,  betw  een  which 
and  his  coat  w  as  another  of  scarlet  cloth, 
unbuttoned.  His  breeches  were  also  left 
unbuttoned  at  the^  knees,  not  from  any 
slovenliness,  but  to  show  a  broad  pair  of 
scarlet  garters.  His  stockings  were  blue, 
with  white  cloaks ;  he  wore  large  silver 
shoe-buckles  ;  a  broad  paste  buckle  in  his 
hatband:  his  sleeve-buttons  were  gold 
seven-shilling  pieces ;  and  he  had  two  or 
three  guineas  hanging  as  ornaments  to 
his  watch-chain. 

On  making  some  inquiries  about  him, 

1  gathered  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
line  of  farmers  that  had  alw  ays  lived  on 
the  same  sjx)t,  and  owned  the  same  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  that  half  of  the  church-yard 
Avas  taken  up  with  the  tombstones  of  his 
race.  He  has  all  his  life  been  an  import¬ 
ant  character  in  the  place.  M’^hen  a 
youngster,  he  w  as  one  of  the  most  roaring 
blades  of  the  neighbourhoixl.  No  one 
could  match  him  at  wrestling,  pitching 
the  bar,  cudgel-play,  and  other  athletic 
exercises.  Like  the  renow’ned  Pinner  of 
Wakefield,  he  was  the  village  champion ; 
carried  oft’  the  prize  at  all  the  fairs,  and 
threw'  his  gauntlet  at  the  country  round. 
Even  to  this  day  the  old  people  talk  of 
his  prow'ess,  and  undervalue,  in  compari¬ 
son,  all  heroes  of  the  green  that  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  him;  nay,  they  say,  that  if  Ileady- 
money  .lack  were  to  take  the  field  even 
now,  there  is  no  one  could  stand  before 
him. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the 
chapter  on  “  Forest  "J'rees,**  and  is  in 
our  author’s  happiest  vein.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  taste  of  Finglish  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  park  and  forest  scenery : 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and 
]iure  in  such  a  taste  :  it  argues,  I  think, 
a  sweet  and  generous  nature,  to  have  this 
strong  relish  for  the  lieauties  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  this  friendship  for  the  hardy  and 
glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  thought  connected  w  ith  this 
jiart  of  rural  economy.  It  is,  if  I  may  be 
allow’ed  the  figure,  the  heroic  line  of  hus- 
Ixandiy'.  Jt  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  free¬ 
born,  and  as])iring  men.  He  who  plants 
an  oak  looks  forw'ard  to  future  ages,  and 
plants  for  posterity.  Nothing  can  be  less 
selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect  to  sit 
in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter ;  but  he 
exults  in  the  idea,  that  the  acorn  which 
he  has  buried  in  the  earth  shall  grow  up 
into  a  lofty  pile,  and  shall  keep  on  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  increasing,  and  benefiting 
mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  tread  his  internal  fields.  Indeed  it  is 
the  nature  of  such  occupations  to  lift  the 
thoughts  above  mere  Avorldliness.  As  the 
leavps  of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  nox- 
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lous  qualities  of  the  air,  and  to  breathe 
forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and 
|Kissions,  and  breathed  forth  peace 
and  philanthropy.  There  is  a  serene  and 
settled  majesty  in  woodland  scenery,  that 
enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  and  ele¬ 
vates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble  inclinations. 
'I'he  ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too, 
that  embower  this  island,  are  most  of  them 
full  of  story.  They  are  haunted  by  the  re¬ 
collections  of  the  great  spirits  of  past  ages, 
who  have  sought  for  relaxation  among 
them,  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  or  the 
tt)ils  of  state,  or  have  wooed  the  muse  be¬ 
neath  their  shade.  Who  can  walk,  with 
soul  unmoved,  among  the  stately  groves 
of  I’enshurst,  where  the  gallant,  the  a- 
miable,  the  elegant  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
passed  his  hoyh(K)d  ;  or  can  look  with¬ 
out  fondness  upon  the  tree  that  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  on  his  birth-day  ;  or 
can  ramble  among  the  classic  bowers  of 
Hagley;  or  can  ])ause  among  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  l(x>k  at  the 
oaks  around,  huge,  gray,  and  time-w'orn, 
like  the  old  castle  towers,  and  not  feel  as 
if  he  were  surrounded  by  so  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  long-enduring  glory  ?  It  is,’ 
when  viewed  in  this  light,  that  planted 
groves,  and  stately  avenues,  and  culti¬ 
vated  parks,  have  an  advantage  over  the 
more  luxuriant  beauties  of  unassisted  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  that  they  teem  M-ith  moral 
associations,  and  keep  up  the  ever-inter¬ 
esting  story  of  human  existence. 

^\'e  can  only  make  way  for  another 
extract,  which  is  in  that  style  of 
rjuaint  humour  in  which  Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  History  of  New  York  is 
comjx)scd.  Hard  by  the  Hall  was 
an  ancient  rookery,  the  occupants  of 
which  are  thus  described : 

The  rooks  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Squire  as  a  very  ancient  and  honourable 
line  of  gentry,  highly  aristocratical  in  their 
notions,  fond  of  place,  and  attached  to 
church  and  state ;  as  their  building  so  lofti- 
ly,  keeping  aljout  churches  and  cathedrals, 
and  in  the  venerable  groves  of  old  castles 
and  manor-houses,  sufficiently  manifests. 
The  good  opinion  thus  expressed  by  the 
Squire  put  me  upon  oliserving  more  nar- 
rowly  these  very  resjiectable  birds  ;  for  I 
confess,  to  my  shame,  I  had  been  apt  to 
confound  them  with  their  cousins-german 
the  crows,  to  whom,  at  the  first  glance, 
they  bear  so  great  a  family  resemblance. 
Nothing,  it  seems,  could  be  more  unjust 
nc  injurious  than  such  a  mistake.  The 
rooks  and  crows  are,  among  the  feathered 
tribes,  what  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
among  nations,  the  least  loving,  in 


consequence  of  their  neighbourhood  and 
similarity.  The  rooks  are  old-established 
housekeepers,  high  -  minded  gentlefolk, 
that  have  had  their  hereditary  abodes 
time  out  of  mind;  but  as  to  the  |K)or 
crows,  they  are  a  kind  of  vagalwnd,  pre¬ 
datory,  gipsy  race,  roving  about  the  coun¬ 
try  without  any  settled  home ;  “  their 
hands  are  against  every  lK)dy,  and  every 
bcHly’s  against  them,”  and  they  are  gib- 
l)eted  in  every  corn-field.  Master  Simon 
assures  me  that  a  female  rook,  that  should 
so  far  forget  herself  as  to  consort  with  a 
crow,  would  inevitably  be  disinherited, 
and  indeed  would  l)c  totally  discarded  by 
all  her  genteel  acquaintance. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentioning,  what,  I 
grieve  to  say,  rather  derogates  from  the 
grave  and  honourable  character  of  these 
ancient  gentlefolk,  that,  during  the  archi¬ 
tectural  season,  they  are  subject  to  great 
dissensions  among  themselves ;  that  they 
make  no  scruple  to  defraud  and  plunder 
each  other  ;  and  that  sometimes  the  r(M)k- 
cry  is  a  scene  of  hideous  brawl  and  com¬ 
motion,  in  consequence  of  some  delin¬ 
quency  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  i^artners 
generally  remains  on  the  nest  to  guard  it 
from  depredation  ;  and  I  have  seen  severe 
contests,  when  some  sly  neighl>our  has 
endeavoured  to  filch  away  a  tempting 
rafter  that  had  captivated  his  eye.  As  I 
am  not  willing  to  admit  any  suspiciofi 
hastily  that  should  throw  a  stigma  on 
the  general  character  of  so  worshipful  a 
people,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
larcenies  are  very  much  discountenanced 
by  the  higher  classes,  and  even  rigt)rously 
punished  by  those  in  authority ;  for  I  have 
now  and  then  seen  a  w  hole  gang  of  rooks 
fall  u[x)n  the  nest  of  s»)me  individual,  pull 
it  all  to  pieces,  carry  off  the  spoils,  and  even 
buffet  the  luckless  proprietor.  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  this  to  be  some  signal  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  by  the  officers  of  the 
police,  for  some  pilfering  misdemeanor ; 
or,  perhaps,  that  it  w'as  a  crew  of  bailiffs 
carrying  an  execution  into  his  house. 

Of  a  work  like  the  present,  only  a 
very  inadequate  idea  can  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  extracts.  There  is  also 
an  interesting  portion  of  it,  from 
which  we  have  not  ventured  to  levy 
any  contribution,  and  which  we  can 
only  notice  very  passingly.  W e  al¬ 
lude  to  the  specimens  of  story-telling 
with  which  the  unvaried  events  of 
the  Hall  are  occasionally  relieved. 
Our  reatlers  will  still  recollect,  with 
unabated  delight,  the  matchless  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  author’s  talents  in  this 
species  of  composition,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Sketch-Book  ;  an<l  if 
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Asd  >TuiH's  *':  xr;  ;hc  Ter¬ 

rors  x  ;ho  lacu  >*Tvii.  *T;vi  ;?.;*  4:'*.'^ 
nos  :f  JiT\  jin:o-Uji-TV:  Aik!  in  v.:x’- 
up  iht'  vv  ;:  •>!»*.•;&: I \1  inokucTs  ot 
this  rcir-.'.  ib»o  *u:hvr  >:Tikin^I}  o- 
viroos  iho  v'^'rv'^us  tTfi.>rTs  i<  do^ 
tcTU'.isovl  TO  n:i>.f,  ibi:  all  irav.  1: 
evenr  hirorvl.  odvI  ^^1'..  *•  AniH*.:.' 

rWlirbrx,'*  xhoi^h  110:  so  kr.iixhy, 
rcc  S'  xuuoh  laboured,  is  lUv^rt  loueh- 
isgly  Kauv.ful :  ii  ik'soriK's  the  loni 
roouruful  pro^'s^  v'f  a  bojvl.ss  af- 
fecdon  m  a  fenialo  K'sik^ru,  cir.lu:- 
lonxl  by  fcvliu^s  of  rt  iuorso  for  the 
unkirki  xroaiiiToni  of  her  devoTixllov- 
er.  xill  the  pw^wers  of  reason  sauk  Iv- 
fore  xhe  vioLnoo  of  her  j>aN>ion,  and 
rcidness  be  numbs  the  conse'iousnoss 
of  the  iniTuish  \%hich  nothinj:  o*n 
rfxnc\'e.  Uut.  in  conoludini:,  the  same 
bonhonur.k  is  a^ain  ilisplayoii ;  the 
hero  returns  in  salVty.  Annette  is  rt'- 
stored  to  the  use  of  her  faculties,  and 
to  the  anus  of  her  forgiving  and  af¬ 
fectionate  Ku;^'ne.  and  the  reader  is 
comfortably  assuud,  vui  the  word  of 
a  wonhy  priest,  that  they  have  btxn 
happily  married,  and  that  a  hand¬ 
somer  or  lovelier  cvuiple  is  not  any 
where  to  be  sei  n.  **  The  ^lout  iltn- 
tleinin,  a  Stage-coach  Romanee.’*  is 
a  most  humorous  satire  on  those* 
writers  of  the  Radclitll*  school  who 
delight  in  investing  their  personages 
with  darkness  and  mystery  ;  and 
IVlph  Heyliger,**  from  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  late  Oiidrich  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  exhibits  all  the  grotesque 
naif  drollery  of  that  most  witty  of 
historians.  Tjx)n  the  whole,  we  can 
safely  recommend  this  work,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  rich  store  of  pure  unalloyed 
enjonnent.  The  partialitit's  and  lean¬ 
ings  of  the  author  are  all  in  favour  of 
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ii!a2UK*'s»  arid  r;C.5>iN.i»  yet  naxural 
teei-jtc  :  aixl  we  ^^^3S5^iec  is  aisj*^  ^ 
raliar.T  dtser\  -rc  ievvraiiaf»a4- 
•>cc}.  ts  a  w.v'k  .'ktjiy  X"*'  be  exie^s- 
sfiOi'lT  read  be  :''c  yx'tith  \>f 
55;\;'SL^  wb.^sc  ur^.■‘h'-lk\i  sen^bcbjSrs 
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in  such  I  Top^iu  setT^es  o.T  gay  r.^* 
luar  .v,  ai  d  :e  sMV  j'viThlrc  with  xb.'se 
sxn.wba:  :.v  r.i::eri:.g 
Ti.'*',s  cT  bumaniTv,  with  which  be  ha> 
jxvrwod  ih.iii :  x'SjVCi^.y  as  xh.'Si. 

wi'.ii.-gs  wcnc-H  iViSiK^ss  S-Xc  saiue 
C-X  mieriSi  arc  >crv  rare^v  s^v  mi>c- 
cucus  a:  d  iv.cral  ..rxbeir  xVudency. 
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N\x  VI. 

Hi  X  AN  happius'Sis  is  the  result,  net 
v'f  aiMihy  or  irscuvity.  or  of  that 
**  Nil  adnurari"  of  the  ^\>et.  which, 
a.wivling  t.'  his  ironical  statement,  is 
the  vuily  thing  which  can  retixlcr  and 
cvxr.Inue  a  n'..^n  happy.  The  fact  is, 
xha:  we  are  harpy,  ux  in  jmcp^xiion 
to  ;he  fewui'ss  ^  of  our  dt'sirx.'s,  or  0! 
the  means  x*  gratify  ing  them  ;  bu; 
iuxviSily  in  an  inx^'rsk'  laiio,  in  re- 
s'jViYj  of  a'd  inikvt  nt  desiix's  aiul  gra- 
tiXications.  c.t  lea<:.  The  v'y ster  dnnks 
in  the  soa-w.i;er.  chvx's  its  shell,  and 
is  satisdetl.  The  sloth  gx'rgi's,  dixq^, 
and  then  whines  itsc'lf,  thix'Ugh  re- 
pleti.m.  iniv'  a  emnfxtable  state  of 
torpidity.  The  ox  grati's,  set'ks  the 
strt'am.  and  ruminatt'S  at  ease,  in  the 
midst  of  the  meadow-grass.  The 
shepheixl's  cur  cUars  the  laggins  ot 
his  master's  **  o^,**  licks  the  raii^ 
water  fr\>m  his  kx't,  n  jH>ses  im  his 
plaid-cvuner.— and  has  not  a  dcaire 
unsatistitxl.  Man  alone  is  iMwsesstxi 
of  appt'titirs  ami  dt'sirt's  id*  a  moreele- 
^aietl  ami  varietl  c.\st ;  and  in  frx>- 
pertion  as  he  extends,  multiplies,  and 
strengthens  these,  (under  such  limi¬ 
tations,  always,  as  reason  and  good 
fivling  preserilk',)  in  an  I'qual  prv>- 
tvrtion  will  be  his  ei\]oymcnl  of  life, 
nis  jierception  of  that  plt'asure  ami 
delight,  of  which  he  is  created  •*> 
eminently  susceptible.  M’by  U  youth, 
in  particular,  so  callable  of  exqui- 

•  r«ucity,**  says  the  critic,  “  Ktw* 
iK'ss"  *ay»  my  rncle,  Gq  on  ! 
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•rvo  w’^UT^  hrJir?  ib^  hrr>Athi:^x'!‘ 
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S;:  ♦Vxvu  thw  v'j»x».se^  ;bi5  iVo 
•.r»*.:>;*  Aixi  rixiv'*  K'>th  hrv*\i 

hoAr;  -Kvb  v>«  iniju:5*^u»vt  a».1 
>xv.*t^jhv,  Ajv  ib,a  axkI 

v^:  Nriif^  u'j\«  ttv^tt  « >Yf  ^ 

»\>i‘::^'.:»'Uji  rvUu^xvvh^v  Th^r^*  ex-* 
AH  c\»':cn»<»  ashI  *ikI 

A:r;>:iiij:  iJk'xrhx ,  axkI  !TvrsthiK-^>  auxI 
>:Trn^tb»  iu  rx<rx  iiu^'n^ccvxn  ;  %W',b- 
With»  Atvi  ACWHUUKxUlsXl  U'  A 
.wrt'sivxiMxri  ^'AjvAbxhlv  ^xf  Ajxixjxrbi^n- 
.o.vn  ir.  Arni  oxt^  hiji  whivl<'  >\>jvxu. 

\  K'X  A  I'.IkI  ^xt'  UXx'V»«4  IvAKXtXK^ 

:»T.  A.'t^x:  u;\x:i«  aUnI  xiKuoAUUg  the 
c4‘  oxrrx  elemeixt  Aixmxul 
huu  He  X!8  t\'iK\  vxt'  uevehv :  the 
x*»xrUl.  u’.x  n\xi»x  the  xxwxl  xn  AUil 
:hrv'*:.j;h  xxbxeh  hi>  inJAiKx  rAWjivxl.  txx 
ih.*  u::5‘ni>vxsx  ilt-Ss'ry  of  An  evxenvxxe 
h»>r;®o«.  IS  K  Axre  aikJ  Anx'a'.Hl  hu«» 
Ur  iWhijhxA  in  vAriety  ;  it  i^  the  jiAiiie 
:\c  j>  KXxiutAutiy  en  Je«x  ounn^to  sTArt» 
Aii.l  exxrr  At  the  sAine  time  hunxin^ 
tiewii.  rbt'iv  ATX'  ^Allies  enow  in  the 
u>:  of  sx'hvvxl  AnniAt^iient^.  n*  nuvt 
Aiul  vitisty  this  utveiit  aikI  elAiiior* 

ous  pix'jvnsity.  He  is  aIwava  in 
eAriii'st  :  he  enters  into  exvre  thin*; 
*\'ut  which  he  is  <KVume\\»  with 
A  Nin»:leness  of  heArt,  with  a  kex'ii* 
luxss  Aiiil  AlAi'fity  which  Are 
lur  u>  his  xcArs,  This  ilis^Hxsiiion. 
likewise*  is  met  hr  a  iVirx'sjH'iuh'uj; 
emhusiAsui  in  his  fellows*  aiuI  by  a 
kiiul  ot  virgin  eiitirxness  aiuI  aiU'iiI^ 
txhiess.  in  the  yei^unhAeknevt'tl  oh- 
UYis  of  pursuit  Aiul  ei\joNnient»  He 
IS  aIwavs  pushiiii**  AS  it  weiv,  a- 
jiAiii.xi  the  heirs  Aiul  the  limits  of  Te« 
stnetion  :  aiuI  is  A|xt.  if  the  leoii- 
uiAte  souiw's  of  eiiioviuent  Iv  lienitxl 
hmi.  to  oTerh>Ap  the  KxinnlAry*  aiuI 
to  run  wilil  in  \inlAwt\il  )viis*tuiYs  ; 
heiKv  it  follows*  thAt  wluvx*er  has 
in  ixNihty  Axhletl  one  iniUKvnt  Aiul  aU 
UwxAhle,  Ainl  grAtitlAliie  taste  or  Af- 
ftvtion,  to  the  Amount  of  his  ilesirt's 
Aiul  pill  suits*  Has*  in  reulity,  mhUxl  to 
the  sum  of  his  hAppiiU'ss  in  a  tws>- 
fiUil  interpn'Ution,  Kxth  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  inisehief  jirrventetl,  Aiul 
the  benetlt  AttAiiuxl*  It  is  for  thw 
rx'ASixn  that  I  aiii  hxl  to  rx'tnutl  the 
taste  which  abixut  this  time  I  actpii- 
for  **  Kishin»?»“  as  well  as  the 
hriemlship  which  1  iinbibnl  for  the 
'  ot  .  xt. 


humhJe  invhxsUiA!  ihrvvuh  whose 
eXAunxJo  Aixl  'v,>5r‘.N‘';v;as  that  Ustx' 
WAS  itwhuwi  A'xl  vNxntiiixwvl*  as  txwtu- 
WAte  ^vvx\:rv»v>rs ;  aixI  A»th\'\uh 
stJXi.'^ixe.  f\xr  tV  wuve*  of  mx  stusliex* 
Ais!  A.jvxj^ethr?  UK^wol^A:l^le  with 
ittAteniA'  AUth>w:tx  *  yet  >ti-  as  o^viv- 
in^  up  A  new  aisI  a  retVeshiiK  >xvinj; 

healthful  Aisl  exhiUrAtUi^  » 

*'»!<  Sk 

b\shu\<*  \w  AUftb-t-it  with  the  rvxl 
tvxr  bum-tr\xutA*  is  lu^eevl  a  u\xst  in- 
teresiuiit  Aim«x‘mx*ti:.  I'bcrx*  is  yust 
emwi^h  \xi  Axhlfx^a^  Tx^pu?x^i  Axinnt 
Aiwl  inuxlx  A  KtAtu\iiu  A^loiivturv'  of 
self-Ap\irv'lxAtnxn  ;  aihI  er.on.<h»  At  the 
sAieefime.  vU'chAUxvm  cirs'um>tA5KY. 
oxei  whu'h  the  tisher  V.as  im  v\xiurvxt. 
txx  kxvp  e\\yv!A:Kxn  ^>\n>tAntlx  aIixx', 
exx'ii  III  the  mulst  x\t' the  nnist  JeplxV- 
TAhle  untune  Heiuw  a  u^al  tlshcv 
is  seKhxin  toumlx  flwin  a  xxAiit  \xl  mn'- 
Oxxsat  metx'lx*  to  rehiupiish  his  i\hI  411 
^Us^usi;  biitx  with  the  true  i'hn>ciAn* 
is  \ vs t lent  in  tnbuUtion  ”tx;imx'in»;  m 
ho'jv;  "  Meluxsw  siv'tvx"  is  thx-'  iiuxtt\» 
%u'  his  |xr\\fes3non :  aikI  w  hilst  mis- 
chaiHv  aikI  misti  rtune  haunt  him*  11 
may  Iv*  tVx'in  sirvAin  to  stream*  aikI 
trom  ^w'l  to  ^HHil*  hx-*  stiU  Uvks  a- 
«lown  the  >tlen*  ami  aIoi^  the  mer  s 
cx'urse^  he  still  t\'»;ai\Is,  iii  aiimous 
ex^xex'iation*  tlu^  aflurinj;  ami  iiuxre 
fxromisin^  eurl*  the  cir\'ulAtm»t  Aiul 
ereamy  ttx'th*  the  sinhleulx  -broken 
Aiul  luaitAtin<  gullet*  aiul  the  ilark* 
elaxYy  Ixank*  niuler  whieh  the  water 
runs  thick*  ami  the  bam  bells  figure 
brijtbt  Aiul  starry.  He  knows,  ibat 
ivne  single  hour  of  siu\'esst\il  a^l ven¬ 
ture.  when  the  eloiul  has  Asxemhsl. 
Aiul  the  sliAilow  is  lUsp.  aiul  the 
bieesx'  eouua  up  wauls  in  the  f;uv  of 
the  stream*  ami  the  whole  tinny  vaie 
are  in  eajter  e\\»e\'tAtion  of  the  a|v- 
(xroaehin^  Kliower,  -he  knows  that  a 
Mn»;le  hour  I'f  this  ilosx'nption  will 
otVn,  even  ilown  to  the  eveniiijt's 
cloae,  repay  him  am\ily  for  a  whole 
ilay  of  liisiMura^ment  ami  iniator- 
tnnex 

Ami  who,  that  has  ei\j|oytHl  this 
one  little  hour  ul'  smwss.  wonUl  4\m- 
siller  the  puu'haso  as  ilearly  maile  ^ 
Is  it  with  **  tail"*  that  you  are  an|p> 
ling,  ami  in  the  milituile  of  a  nioun- 
fain  glen  can  you  lUisxim  the  atmim 
of  your  hojie  stretching  away  like  a 
blue  pennant*  waving  into  the  ilis- 
tance*  and  escaping,  liehimi  smne 
pit\Jccting  angle  ot  the  hill,  from 
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your  view  ?  Vour  fishing-rod  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  your  line  is  in  order,  your 
book  is  ready  to  pierce  your  very  fin¬ 
gers,  in  the  putting  on  of  the  bait. 
Companion,  thank  (tod,  with  the 
exception  of  the  raven  or  the  water- 
wag-tail,  you  have  none.  This  is 
no  nour  for  chirping  grasshopper,  or 
flaunting  butterfly,  or  booming  bee ; 
the  overshaded  and  ruffled  water  re¬ 
ceives  your  hait  with  a  plump,  and 
ere  it  has  travelled  to  the  distance  of 
six  feet,  it  is  nailed  tlown  in  the  wiel 
of  a  current  stone,  or  has  cut  (against 
ail  the  laws  of  hydrostatics)  and  clea¬ 
ved  the  wave  upwards,  or  has  shot 
suddenly  out  at  right  angles  with  the 
river’s  course  into  brow -hold  and 
dark-retired  lodgement.  You  pull, 
recklessly  and  fearlessly,  and  direct¬ 
ly  in  towards  yourself ;  and  flash  af¬ 
ter  flash,  flap  after  flap,  comes  there 
directly  upon  your  breast,  and  your 
arms,  and  your  legs,  the  well-formed, 
firm-made,  spotted  inmate  of  the  wa¬ 
ters.  At  length  your  direct  pull  is 
resisted, — you  inaKc  it  sideways;  and 
out  ujwn  your  stretch  ruslics  the  giant 
of  the  flooil,  indignant,  capricious, 
ungovernable — making  as  if  earth, 
air,  and  water,  were  alike  his  ele¬ 
ments,  and  putting  all  your  address 
and  management  fairly  and  fully  to 
the  test,  lly  the  tenacity,  however, 
of  your  tackle,  and  the  unremitted 
perseverance  of  your  pull,  he  is  at 
last  fairly  worn  out — Ids  jaws  open 
—you  hold  his  head  to  the  stream, 
and  in  a  rushing  overflow  of  his  own 
native  element,  lie  is  actually  drown¬ 
ed,  and  dragged  fiat,  and  lumbering, 
and  lifeless,  to  the  beach. 

Or  it  is  **  the  fly”  with  which  you 
arc  enjoying  the  river’s  fuller  and 
more  sea-w’anl  flow.  The  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  streamy  pool  is  before  you, 
and  beyond  your  reach  ;  fathom  af¬ 
ter  fathom  is  pulled  out,  reeling  from 
your  pirn  ;  but  still  you  can  scarcely 
drop  the  far  fly  into  the  tempting 
curl.  1’hc  very  tide  boils  with  the 
play  of  trout-raising,  as  you  gently 
and  slowly  bring  your  hooks  home¬ 
ward  ;  but  they  come  not  home  to 
you  troutless  ;  for,  in  addition  to  that 
tiny  “  par,”  whidi  only  embarrasses 
•he  greater  movement,  you  have  to 
contend  with  a  pair  of  as  yellow  sides 
and  broad  latei^  fins  as  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  overpower.  Revolution  after 
I  revolution  is  made  at  the  bottom, 


mid-way  up,  and  at  top  of  the  flood, 
the  “  par”  still  holding  a  kind  of  sa¬ 
tellite  course  around  the  larger  and 
central  attraction,  and  both  bodies 
tending,  by  the  gravitating  power  of 
a  multiplying  pirn,  towards  the  shore. 
Scarcely  a  throw  is  made  without 
success,  till  the  creel-strap  begins  to 
cut  your  shoulder,  and  your  bloody 
and  gleeted  fingers  indicate  an  unu¬ 
sual  extent  of  daughter. 

But  even  independently  of  the  sport 
itself,  all-bewitching  to  a  true  fisher 
as  it  unquestionably  is,  the  concomi¬ 
tants  and  associations  with  which  it 
is  usually  combined,  are  all  of  an 
elevating,  invigorating,  and  heart¬ 
expanding  nature.  The  resort  of  the 
fisher  is  amidst  the  retirements,  of 
what,  and  what  alone,  can  be  justly 
denominated  undegraded  Nature. — 
The  furnace,  and  the  manufactory, 
and  the  bleaching-green,  and  the 
tall,  red,  smoke-vomiting  chimney, 
are  his  utter  aversion  and  abhor¬ 
rence.  The  village — the  clachan — 
the  city — all  congregations  of  the 
dwellings  and  pursuits  of  men,  he 
carefully  avoids — he  flies  from  them 
as  from  a  spirit  and  a  presence  en¬ 
tirely  inimical  to  his  soul’s  life,  and 
hope,  and  joy.  He  holds  no  com¬ 
munion,  no  voluntary  intercourse 
with  man,  or  with  his  petty  and  in¬ 
significant  achievements  :  “  he  lifts 
his  eyes  to  the  hills,”  to  these  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  uncivilized,  unso- 
histicated  harbingers  of  God  ;  and 
is  steps  lie  through  retired  glen, 
and  winding  vale,  and  smiling  strath, 
up  to  the  misty  eminence,  and  shiel¬ 
ing-topped  |)eak.  He  catches  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun,  not  through 
the  dim  and  disfiguring  smoke  of  a 
city,  but  over  the  sparkling  and  dia¬ 
monded  spret,  and  above  the  unbro¬ 
ken  and  undulating  line  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon.  Again  and  again  he 
imagines  that  the  cloud  streak  which 
intersects  and  overlays  the  sun's  as¬ 
cending  disk,  actually  destroys  its  ro¬ 
tundity  ;  and  whilst  he  looks  away  the 
oblong  into  the  circular  form,  his  line 
sparkles  in  the  slanting  beam,  and 
his  rod  is  pieced  and  prepared  for  the 
day's  sport.  He  becomes  acquainted, 
not  only  with  earth,  in  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  attractiveness  of  Nature,  but 
his  “  conversation  is  with  Heaven 
he  holds  communion  with  the  mist — 
and  with  the  wind — and  with  the 
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cloud— and  with  the  sky.  No  varie¬ 
ties  of  temperature,  or  ^rceptible 
indications  of  atmospheric  change 
escape  him.  He  discovers  the  small 
cloud  like  the  man's  hand,  which  is 
soon  to  swell,  and  spread,  and  ad¬ 
vance  into  a  deluge  ;  and  he  descries 
the  almost  imperceptible  “blue-bore" 
in  the  west,  which,  under  the  most 
unpromising  appearances,  announces 
fair  weather.  He  detects  the  thun¬ 
der  in  his  gleamy,  and  inflated,  and 
towering  wreaths  of  snow, — knows, 
from  the  hesitating  and  upward-bear¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  from  what  quarter 
of  the  heavens  the  storm  will  set  in — 
and  even  in  the  croaking  of  the 
raven,  the  wheeling  and  mid-air  sus¬ 
pense  of  the  hawk,  and  the  bleating 
and  raking  of  the  hill  flocks,  he  can 
read  prognostics  of  the  approaching 
tempest.  The  great,  and  the  un¬ 
measured,  and  the  incomprehensible, 
are  around,  and  about,  and  within 
him.  The  stillness  of  solitude  set¬ 
tles  down  upon  his  pt*rceptions,  and 
his  imagination  and  feelings  come 
into  contact  and  combination  with  a 
presence  and  a  power  of  infinity  and 
peace.  M'hen  patients  are  sent  to  Pit^ 
caithly  or  to  sea-bathing  quarters, 
their  convalescence  is  more  attribu¬ 
table,  perhaps,  to  a  temporary  removal 
from  the  cares  and  the  disquietudes 
of  business,  and  every-day  tnoughts, 
than  to  any  virtue  in  the  residence, 
or  in  the  waters  ;  and  when  a  fisher 
has  ascended  to  the  source  of  the 
mountain  and  moss-born  stream,  the 
little  world  he  left  behind  him  in  the 
plain  beneath,  is  as  completely  ba¬ 
nished,  in  all  its  carping  and  vexing 
influence,  from  his  thoughts,  as  if 
with  his  altered  position  he  had  like¬ 
wise  changed  his  nature. 

Much,  indeed,  O  fascinating,  but 
most  innocent  and  uncloying  Amuse-* 
ment,  do  I  owe  thee !  Thou  nast  been 
to  me  the  green  exuberance  of  sunny 
enjoyment  during  my  boyhood— thou 
hast  mixed  thy  softening  and  sooth¬ 
ing  attractions  with  the  sterner  and 


*  What  fine  weather  this  is  for  Pit- 
caithly,  the  resort  of  humour,  gaiety, 
health,  and  indep>endence !  To  pass  a 
few  weeks  at  the  “  Brig  o*  Earn,**  or  in 
Mr  GfllochV*  lodgings,  is  like  living  as 
long  in  Elysium.  My  Uncle  repaired  re¬ 
gularly  once  a-year  to  this  fashionable  and 
pleasiu^able  rest.rl.  X. 


indispensable  avocations  of  my  man¬ 
hood  !  When  worn  out  by  disease, 
and  jaded,  and  tossed,  and  jarred, 
in  all  my  more  entire  and  intense  af¬ 
fections, — by  what  sliall  1  call  it  ?  the 
world,  or  the  world's  companions.  Dis¬ 
appointment  and  Misfortune,  thou 
hast  never  deserted  or  betrayed  me. 
When  Conscience  has  risen  up  against 
me,  armed  with  the  scorpions  of  Me¬ 
mory,  and  the  inveteracy  of  Regret— 
when  my  soul  was  almost  ready  to 
avoid  a  perception  of  its  own  intense 
misery,  by  a  leap,  and  a  dive,  and 
precipitation  of  utter  destiny, — thou 
hast  taken  me  by  the  hand — whis¬ 
pered  in  my  car — conducted  me  into 
the  wilderness,  and  tempted  me  in¬ 
to  endurance,  quiet,  peace,  comfort. 
\Then  the  hand  of  God  has  been  upon 
me,  and  the  stafl',  and  the  stay,  and 
the  solace,  and  “  the  joy,"  has  been 
removed,  and  suddenly — when  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  has  given  me  to 
know  the  uttermost  boundary  of  a 
reversing  and  an  afflictive  Providence, 
and  1  have  been  driven  forth  compa¬ 
nionless  into  the  duties,  friendless 
into  the  privileges,  and  without  an 
associated  sympathy  into  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  existence ;  thou  hast  been 
ever  nigh  at  hand,  watching,  and 
waiting  to  be  consolatory ;  withdraw¬ 
ing  me  from  ray  present,  and  revert¬ 
ing  my  attention  to  my  former  self. 
In  the  still,  small  voice  of  persuasive 
Influence,  rousing  me  into  activity, 
and  attaching  me  anew  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  life  and  the  pursuits  1  had 
almost  resolved  to  relinquish, — and 
for  ever ! 

1  shall  never  forget  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  my  initiation 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  angling.  1 
had  found  a  sixpence  upon  the  wk- 
road,  along  which  1  passed  towards 
school.  With  this  piece  of  money, 
which  felt  all  day  as  if  it  were  burn¬ 
ing  its  escape  through  the  bottom  of 
my  pocket,  1  purchased,  after  schooD 
hours,  and  at  the  expence  of  a  three- 
mile  walk,  a  penknife,  with  a  smoothlv 
polished  joint — an  amazing  “  bacx 
sprent,"  whicli  clicked  audibly  as 
the  knife  shut,  and  a  hartshorn  naft, 
which  had  actually  figured  on  the 
head  of  a  real  deer.  As  1  was  on 
my  return  homewards,  dinnerless, 
and  cutting  to  the  very  quick  with 
hunger,  yet  stopping,  troin  time  to 
time,  to  unpocket,  and  oiien  out  ray 
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prize,  to  blow  upon  the  blade,  and 
try  the  edge  upon  my  thumb  ball,  1 
discovered  a  class-fellow  upon  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  amusing  himself 
with  a  fishing-rotl ;  and  ere  1  had 
stood  three  minutes  awaiting  his  suc¬ 
cess,  1  beheld,  what  I  then  considered 
as  a  trout  of  uncommon  dimensions, 
panting,  and  flapping,  and  walloping 
at  my  feet.  A  bargain  was  imme¬ 
diately  concluded  betwixt  us,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  attorney  or  witness, 
but  simply  by  means  of  moistened 
thumbs  pressed  closely  together,  in 
virtue  of  which,  1  got  rid  of  my  re¬ 
cent  jmrehase,  and  was  enabled  to 
palm  this  extraordinary  flsh  upon  my 
mother  and  aunts,  as  one  of  my  own 
catcliing.  Having  thus,  like  the 
blood-hound,  moistened  my  lips,  I 
could  not  rest  nor  settle  into  any  re¬ 
gular  study,  till  1  had  tried  my  for¬ 
tune  at  a  somewhat  distant,  but  far- 
noted  stream,  then,  and  still  known, 
by  the  royal  appellation  of  the 
“  King-stand  burn  so  stealing,  for 
the  occasion,  my  mother’s  thin  oval 
and  tin-made  tobacco-box,  and  lod¬ 
ging  a  worm  or  two  of  the  largest  and 
most  ruddy  colour  and  dimensions 
within;  arming  myself  with  a  crook¬ 
ed  pin,  in  lieu  of  a  flsh-hook — with 
a  piece  of  rosined  thread  for  a  line — 
and  with  a  row’en-tree  branch  for  a 
fishing  rod — ofl’  1  marched  betimes, 
setting  home,  and  mother,  and 
school,  and  master,  and  duty,  and 
conscience  at  defiance.  I  bound¬ 
ed  over  the  soft  and  spongy  moss, 
till  the  water  squirted  upon  ray  face 
from  hetwixt  my  toes,  and  the  whole 
of  my  lower  |>erson  was  completely 
drenened  in  the  long  and  still  dewy 
heather ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  reached 
tho  source  of  the  King-stand,”  and 
had  unfoldecl  my  line  amidst  the  old 
peat  hags,  where  the  Covenanter  and 
the  foumart  had  formerly  held  their 
rendezvous,  than,  upon  discover¬ 
ing  a  black  and  stagnant  pool,  my 
^it,  and  hook,  and  line,  descended 
into  the  abyss,  and  1  could  see  the 
worm  gradually,  and  under  a  yellow 
dusky  hue,  gravitating  its  way  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom.  I  sat  for  a  few 
seconds,  in  the  most  distressing 
stretch  of  exudation,  watching  my 
line,  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  would 
eye  the  ro^  which  connects  him 
with  tlic  shore,  when,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  motion  sucomle^l  to  rest. 


'Fhe  line  evidently  quivered ;  there 
was  a  circular— there  was  a  lateral 
— there  was  an  unequal — there  was 
a  quick  and  angular  movement.  I 
felt  my  whole  frame  quiver ;  it  was 
not  fear,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  sus¬ 
pense,  which  dealt  with  me,  as  the 
earthquake  deals  with  Comrie 
but  it  was  a  combination  of  all 
these,  under  the  overruling  influence 
of  some  still  deeper  and  more  awful 
sentiment.  I  ventured  to  pull  at 
last,  and  with  so  determined  a  good 
will,  that,  in  a  few  instants,  a  large 
unseemly  adder- looking  “  eel”  had 
taken  j)ossession  of  the  spretty 
marsh,  and  was  contriving  to  wind 
its  way,  in  most  suspicious  activi¬ 
ty,  amidst  the  long  and  moving 
grass.  For  eels  of  every  description, 
whether  “  lamper,”  with  the  horse¬ 
shoe  mouth  and  lateral  tiers  of  eyes, 
or  whether  the  more  common  blue- 
back  and  sow-mane,  I  entertain¬ 
ed  an  innate  and  decided  abhor¬ 
rence  :  a  kind  of  creeping  shudder¬ 
ing  “  grew’!  invariably  came  over 
my  whole  frame  upon  sight  of  them, 
and  1  would  sooner  have  handled  a 
red-hot  'Hiarsel,”  than  have  brought 
my  fingers  into  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  detested  reptile.  I  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  extricate  the  pin  from  the 
possessor’s  jaws,  or  rather  stomacli ; 
I  at  length  gathered  resolution  to 
place  my  feet  upon  its  head  ;  but  by 
means  of  a  cold  and  clammy  length, 
and  agility  of  tail,  it  encircled,  in  an 
instant,  my  ankle,  and  wrested  its 
nobler  part  into  freedom.  In  this 
situation,  1  would  willingly  have 
comjwunded  for  a  mutual  cessation 
of  hostilities,  but  I  had  caught  a  tar¬ 
tar  ;  my  leg  continued  entangled  in 
the  slimy,  crawling  folds,  and  I  was 
glad  to  cut  my  cables,  and  drift ; 
in  other  words,  to  take  to  my  heels, 
without  either  fishing-rod  or  line, 
and  endeavouring,  by  sheer  kicking 
and  screaming,  to  disengage  myseU' 
from  this  tenacious  and  dangling  im¬ 
pediment. 

Thus  was  I  compelleil  to  return 
from  my  first  fishing  excursion,  some¬ 
what  of  a  greater  fool  than  I  had  set 
out.  But  perseverance  h  the  drop 
which  hollows  the  stone — the  tem¬ 
pos  edax  rerum,” — the  woman  in  the 
parable  who  obtained  by  her  very  im¬ 
portunity.  I  had  acquired  one  species 
of  information  by  this  expccfitioii. 
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aiul  now  knew,  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  that  the 
water  was  actually  inhabited ;  and 
in  a  few  days  I  contrived,  by  means 
of  a  regularly-constructed  line  and 
hook,  to  return  home  with  a  pret¬ 
ty  decent  hshing,”  consisting  of 
three  trouts  and  a  minnow.  It 
was  at  this  period  of  my  lishing, 
taste,  and  experience,  that  i  encoun¬ 
tered  upon  the  burn- side,  one  misty 
morning,  an  old  soldier,  who,  having 
returned  from  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
to  his  former  profession  of  weaver, 
had  dedicated  the  evening  of  his  lil’e, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  amusements 
of  the  stream  and  the  bottle.  This 
man  was  a  complete  enthusiast  in  the 
sport,  and,  consequently,  was  held  in 
a  kind  of  superstitious  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  estimation,  on  account  of  his 
unequalled  success,  throughout  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  His  baits  he 
prepared  in  a  way  known  only  to 
himself,  and  generally  kept  them  in 
a  state  of  purification  and  adaptation 
for  weeks  and  months  before  they 
were  used.  His  lishing- ro<ls  had 
their  virtue  too ;  though  whether 
that  resided  in  the  witch  rowan-tree 
with  which  they  were  topped,  or  in 
a  “  bee”  lodged  in  the  butt-end,  I 
could  never  rightly  ascertain.  To 
him  all  weathers  were  indifferent; 
and  he  would  pull  out  his  twelve  or 
twenty  dozen  from  beneath  the  glow¬ 
ing  and  glaring  sunshine,  and  clear 
blue  sky,  as  well  as  under  the  dark 
and  creeping  mist,  or  dense  and 
cloudy  awning.  Seasons,  in  his  fish¬ 
ing  calendar,  were  not ;  and  even 
when  snow,  and  hail,  and  ice,  were  in 
the  ascendant,  he  extracted  the  an¬ 
cient  resident  of  the  dark  pool  from 
his  hold,  and  placed  on  the  “  laird’s 
table,”  as  a  new-year’s  rarity,  the 
finny  inmates  of  the  Ae,  the  Caple, 
the  Cample,  or  King-stand  !  Though 
he  generally  dedicated  his  evenings 
to  the  bottle,  or  rather  to  the  “  gill- 
stoup;”  and  often  found  it  necessary 
to  draw  pretty  largely  upon  the  night, 
and  even  the  ensuing  morning,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prolong  his  social  and  convi- 
viaj  amusements ;  yet  no  sooner  did 
he  unfold  his  line  upon  the  banks  of 
the  “  Brawn,”  or  the  Dar,”  or  the 
“  Shinnle,”  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  stream  seemed  to  hail  him  as 
their  deliverer  from  a  state  of  pen¬ 
ance,  and  hurrie<l  into  his  twin-l)ags 


(for  in  baskets  he  indulged  not)  as  if 
they  had  been  flying  into  a  city  of 
refuge.  1  have  often  seen  this  won¬ 
derful  man,  fairly  half-seas  over, 
flouncing,  and  flashing,  and  flounder¬ 
ing  about  in  the  water,  terrifying  and 
scaring,  one  would  have  thought, 
every  living  creature  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  paces  of  him,  and  yet  killing, 
with  a  rapidity  and  an  ease  altogether 
unequalled  by  the  most  self-possessed 
and  sober  sportsman.  There  w'as,  of 
consequence — I  speak  in  reference  to 
his  fishing  mania  alone  ! — a  kind  of 
affinity  betwixt  us,  and  accordingly 
we  were  friends  at  first  sight.  I 
instantly  attached  myself  to  him,  in 
the  character  of  a  pupil,  or  novice, 
and  bore,  like  Judas,  “  the  bag,”  for 
a  long  time  ere  1  was  permitted  to 
adventure  for  myself.  My  wages 
at  night,  after  a  long  day’s  travel  of 
at  least  twenty  miles,  wTre  a  round 
dozen  of  trouts,  upon  the  credit  of 
which,  as  of  my  own  killing,  1  figured 
and  vapoured  enough,  after  1  had 
reached  home.  But  1  was  naturally 
of  an  aspiring  temper,  and  became  at 
last  impatient  of  my  subordinate  and 
inefficient  department.  Possessing 
myself,  therefore,  of  a  somewhat  re¬ 
spectable  rod,  and  of  corresponding 
tackle,  I  fairly  deserted,  and  adven¬ 
tured  at  once  for  myself,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  and  skill  1  had  acquired  by 
observation.  This  new  arrangement 
did  not  at  all  coincide  with  the  views 
and  the  wishes  of  my  preceptor  ;  so, 
henceforth,  though  we  often  walked 
out  to  the  burn-side  in  company,  and 
in  amicable  converse,  we  generally  se¬ 
parated  there,  and  went  off  east  and 
w’est,  north  and  south,  in  opposite 
and  uninterfering  directions.  No¬ 
thing,  indeed,  can  be  more  teazing  to 
a  fisher  who  is  acquainted  with  eve¬ 
ry  turn,  and  stream,  and  whirl,  in 
the  water,  than  to  see  the  choicest 
and  most  promising  places  pre-occu- 
pied  by  another,  and  to  be  compelled, 
either  to  overshoot  the  best  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  acquire  the  lead, 
or  to  put  up  with  only  a  reversion  of 
what  another  may  have  passed,  or 
even  absolutely  spoiled  in  the  fishing. 

But  in  order  to  convey  a  more 
correct  notion  of  the  enjoyment  (all 
checkered,  as  it  assuredly  was,  by 
mishap  and  disappointment)  which  I 
then  experiencetl,  I  shall  conclude 
thi?«  present  chapter  with  the  narra- 
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live  of  a  single  day’s  occurrences,  of 
which  I  still  reuin  a  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion. 

I  had  been  awakenetl  about  five 
o’clock  of  a  harvest  morning,  by  the 
touch  of  my  fishing-preceptor’s  rod, 
which  had  been  thrust  dexterously, 
and  un|)erceived  by  my  mother,  who 
was  still  asleep,  through  a  blind  or 
glasslcss  window,  and  made  to  play, 
like  tbe  tail  of  a  rat,  in  tickling  an¬ 
nunciation,  over  and  upon  my  face  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  delightful 
intimation,  I  stored  my  nockets  with 
a  fardle  or  two  of  oat-calccs — assum¬ 
ed  my  peeled,  and  smoke-dried,  and 
fire-toughened  rotl,  which  reposed, 
like  a  Uptring  line  of  light,  upon  the 
house- thatch — collected,  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  store  of  worms  from  a 
fat  kail- yard — and,  setting  duty, 
and  conscience,  and  lluddiman,  and 
the  master  himself,  at  defiance  for 
the  day,  I  was,  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  walk,  standing  in  company 
with  my  fellow-fisher  upon  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  most  inviting  burns  (1 
like  the  word  burn — it  has  no  sy- 
nonyine  to  me  in  any  language !)  that 
ever  tuinbletl  under  mist,  and  cloud, 
and  west  wind.  1  maile  haste,  and  de- 
laye«l  not  a  moment  to  unfasten  my 
line,  which  had  been  coiled  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  cable  rope,  and  pinned  a- 
cross  the  butt-end  of  my  rod — 1  even 
proceeiled  so  far  as  to  thrust  the  tip 
of  my  fore-finger  against  tlie  ))oint  of 
my  bait-hook — when,  to  my  utter 
consternation,  1  discovered  that  my 
worms  were  amissing — 1  liad,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  jumpcKl  them  out  of 
my  possession  on  my  mountainous 
and  somewhat  ruggLHl  way!  M  hat 
was  to  be  done?  One  moment,  one 
stupid,  aimless  moment,  1  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  and  mute ! — looking  first  to- 
wanls  ray  wormless,  naked  hook,  then 
ujwn  my  companion’s  writhing  and 
tempting  bait,  and,  lastly,  upon  my 
own  empty  pocket,  which  by  this 
time  i  hatl,  instinctively,  and  with¬ 
out  a!>y  rational  ground  of  hope  from 
the  investigation,  tunietl  inside  out. 
J  had  now  no  other  resource,  after 
receiving  a  very  scanty  supply  from 
iny  old  preceptor,  than  digging  into 
the  clay  hanlu  of  the  river  with  my 
fingers  and  nails.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  my  companion  was  not  station- 
ary,aud  1  could  see  him, as  far  as  from 
the  sudilcn  curvature  of  the  glen  my 


eye  could  reach,  swinging  trout  after  ' 
trout  ashore,  with  the  most  galling  i 
success.  At  this  moment  1  could  al¬ 
most  have  precipitateil  myself,  from 
sheer  vexation,  into  the  deepest  gul-  j 
let  of  the  adjoining  linn.  At  length 
I  was  ready  to  proceed :  1  had  ac¬ 
quired,  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
flesh  and  nails  upon  my  fingers,  what 
I  conceived,  under  economical  ma¬ 
nagement,  might  prove  a  sufficiency 
of  bait,  and,  hoping  still  to  overtake 
and  distance  in  my  turn  my  more 
lucky  com|)anion,  1  drew  my  line, 
suddenly  and  incautiously,  out  to¬ 
wards  tbe  full  stretch.  1 1  “  burbled” 
at  once,  and  in  so  close  and  intricate 
a  manner,  that  not  Archy  Tait  him¬ 
self,  though  distinguished  for  his  ad¬ 
dress  in  such  matters,  could  have 
unravelled  the  knot.  This  was  mv 
only  line,  and  these,  for  I  fished  witli 
pairs,  my  only  hooks,  save  one.  So, 
biting  my  lips  till  they  sprung  again, 
and  pressing  my  foot  into  the  moasy 
turf  till  the  water  jerked  through  my 
toes,  I  was  compelled  to  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  undoing  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  my  ow’ii  precipitancy  and 
folly.  At  last,  however.  Fortune  re¬ 
lented  ;  my  line  at  once  righted,  and 
unfolded  into  full  extent ;  and  off  I 
set,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  deter¬ 
mined  to  overshoot,  ere  1  laid  a  line 
in  the  water,  my  now  distant  adver¬ 
sary.  Hut,  at  my  very  first  throw, 
my  hook  caught  behind  me  upon  “  a 
him,”  and  my  fishing-rod  snapped 
fairly  into  two.  This  was  enough 
to  drive  a  very  saint  mad ;  so  I  in¬ 
stantly  dashea  the  broken  rod  into 
the  water,  resolved  and  determined 
to  fish  no  more  whilst  1  breathed ; 
but,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  my 
passing  companion,  1  was  prevailed 
upon  to  resume  it  from  its  anchorage 
in  the  flood ;  and,  with  an  affected 
resignation,  muttering  all  the  while 
imprecations  to  myself,  I  set  about 
repairing  this  second  damage.  Past 
my  adversary,  for  such  now  I  con¬ 
sidered  him,  again  I  shot;  and  be¬ 
ing  more  wary  in  my  second  cast,  I 
succeedeil  in  hooking  a  brace  of 
“  bolters,”  which,  after  leading  me 
a  fool’s  errand  up  and  down  the 
stream,  took  a  sudden  dash  towards 
the  further  bank,  and  fairly  escaped 
with  nearly  the  one-half  of  my  line 
in  their  possession.  I  looked  at  the 
dangling  and  hockless  remains  of  niy 
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line,  as  a  drowning  sailor  looks  at  the 
rope’s  end  which  has  just  drifted  be¬ 
yond  his  reach  ;  and,  to  augment  iny 
chagrin,  1  could  see  the  coupled  and 
contending  trouts  twisting  and  twin¬ 
ing  each  other  adown  the  stream, 
evidently  incapable  of  benefiting  by 
their  escai)e.  By  means  of  odds  and 
ends,  obtained  from  my  now  really 
commiserating  companion,  1  was  a- 
gain  refitted  into  efficiency,  and  had 
j»rocecded  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  scene  of  my  present  mis¬ 
haps,  when,  in  crossing  a  stream, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  more 
advantageous  position  on  the  farther 
hank,  to  my  utter  surprise,  my  bare 
legs  were  embraced  in  a  cutting  and 
tangling  line,  and  I  dragged  to  the 
dry  land  my  twin  deserters,  and 
two  good  hooks — the  first  stone-dead, 
and  the  latter  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  their  somewhat  extraordinary 
voyage.  This  was  indeed  lucky  ; 
it  was  like  a  first  glimpse  of  sunshine 
amidst  constant  storm  ;  it  was  like 
the  late  and  reluctant,  yet  most  wel¬ 
come  smile  of  the  master,  after  a 
dreadful  forenoon  of  frowning,  and 
pelting,  and  drubbing. 

1 1  was  the  season  of  sea  trouts ;  and, 
after  a  couple  of  hours  of  successful 
fishing,  1  hooked  one  apparently  seve¬ 
ral  pounds  weight.  W  ere  1  to  give  my 
opinion  in  fisher  terms,  I  should  assu¬ 
redly  guess  him  at  not  less  than  five, 
hut  speaking  according  to  the  tables 
in  Hutton,  it  is  probable  he  might 
weigh  somewhere  about  three  pounds. 
He  plunged, flunghiinself  intotheair, 
dived  again  into  the  depth,  and  floun¬ 
ced  about  in  the  finest  style  imagin¬ 
able  ;  at  last,  taking  the  stream-head 
rather  suddenly,  for  pirn  to  humour 
him  I  had  none,  he  showed  tail  and 
fin  above  the  surface  of  the  water — 
brought  his  two  extremities  almost 
into  contact — shot  himself  out  again 
with  a  fearful  rapidity — took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  adjoining  gullet — and  was 
off  with  my  hook,  before  1  had  time 
either  to  jierceivc  or  to  prepare  against 
the  danger. But,  as  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  led  to  tWs  catastrophe,  occur¬ 
rences  equally  unlooked-for  brought 
about  a  reparation  of  the  loss ;  for  in 
an  instant  1  beheld  the  disengaged 
captive  floundering  upon  the  dry 
wd,  having  fairly  pitched  himself 
out  of  his  native  element  by  his  head- 
long  precipitancy.  1  lost  no  time. 


you  may  be  sure,  in  placing  myself 
at  full  length  over  my  prey ;  and, 
with  my  thumbs  firmly  wedged  into 
his  gills,  1  was  soon  enabled  to  set  all 
accident  at  defiance.  There  he  lay, 
all  lovely  in  life,  exhibiting  scale, 
and  fin,  and  shoulder,  and  spot,  of 
the  most  fascinating  hue ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  as  the  recollection  of  his 
present  awkward  situation  seemed  to 
dawn  upon  him,  he  cut  a  few  ca¬ 
pers,  and  exhibited  over  the  green 
turf  a  few  somersets,  which  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  encrease  my  de¬ 
light. 

“  When  at  the  blithe  end  of  our  journey 
at  last, 

Wha  the  deuce  ever  thinks  of  the  road  he 
has  passM  !'’ 

This  moment  of  strong  and  unalloyed 
extacy  more  than  repaid  me  for  all 
my  former  mishaps  and  vexations, 
and  for  an  hour  or  two  after  this, 

1  fished  with  that  patient  self-com¬ 
placency  which  is  at  once  the  con¬ 
sequence  and  the  cause  of  success. 

1  had  ascended,  by  this  time, 
nearly  to  the  source  of  the  brawl¬ 
ing  stream,  and  at  every  opening 
up  of  the  w'inding  glen,  as  1  ad¬ 
vanced,  1  could  perceive  a  sensible 
diminution  of  the  brown  and  foam- 
belled  current.  The  day  had  conti¬ 
nued  dark,  though  the  morning  mist 
had  cleared  away.  My  companion 
had  drifted,  in  despair  of  overtaking 
me,  into  an  adjoining  and  sister 
stream.  I  was  quite  alone  ;  whilst 
the  black  bull-heade<l  trouts  were 
ready  to  jump  out  of  the  water,  in 
order  to  compass  the  descending  bait. 
The  glen  narrowed  apace,  till  the 
‘‘  bonny  |p*een-sward  banks”  disap¬ 
peared,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  linn 
hanging  upon  the  face  of  a  deej) 
scaur,  and  ira^iending  over  a  dark  and 
deep  pool  beneath.  In  this  some¬ 
what  ticklish  predicament,  it  was  my 
hap  to  hook,  and  even  to  extricate 
from  the  depth,  a  trout  of  considera¬ 
ble  dimensions,  in  attempting  to  grasp 
which,  however,  with  my  hand,  1 
suddenly  lost  my  balance,  and  was 
precipitated — fishing-rod,  trout,  and 
basket,  plump  into  the  abyss  of  wa¬ 
ter  below.  Upon  lifting  up  my  cars 
above  the  surface  of  the  flood,  like 
Neptune  when  about  to  quell  the 
tempest  which  ^olus  had  raised,  1 
could  just  perceive  the  crown  of  nay 
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well-tarred  hat  making  its  last  tilt¬ 
ing  movement  over  the  downward 
gullet  into  the  pool  beneath.  I 
dragged,  not  without  difficulty,  my 
dripping  person  to  a  side,  made 
some  investigation  into  the  fate  of 
my  line,  fish-hooks,  and  basket,  and 
found  the  first  twisted,  even  to  the 
blood  starting,  round  my  ankle — 
the  second  yerked  up  to  the  barb 
in  my  leg — and  the  third  completely 
emptieil  of  its  contents,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  nothing  but  dripping  willows 
and  scaly  slime.  Here  was  an  acci¬ 
dent  w'itn  a  vengeance  !  The  whole 
successful  labours  of  a  forenoon  lost 
in  an  instant !  The  finest  sea-trout 
which  fisherman's  eye  had  ever  scan¬ 
ned,  and  measured,  and  admired, 
lodged  five  feet  deep  amidst  the  gurg¬ 
ling  and  troubled  floo<l !  I  could  put 
up  with  wet  clothes,  and  cut  ankle, 
and  even  lacerated  and  smarting  legs; 
but  to  lose  my  ostensibles,” — to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure,  on  my  even¬ 
ing  return  home,  of  counting  out  my 
doeens,  one  by  one,  (beginning  with 
the  smallest,)  upon  a  large  ]>ew- 
ter  plate — this  was  indeed  insup¬ 
portable  ;  and  I  jumj)ed,  and  raved, 
and  all  but  blubbered  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  At  length,  having  accidentally 
cast  my  eye  upon  the  downward 
stream,  I  thought  1  could  discern, 
through  the  dark  and  hazy  flood,  my 
favourite  trout  beginning  to  exhibit 
his  points,  and  tumbling  leisurely 
over  towards  the  head  of  the  stream. 
In  an  instant  he  W’as  restored  to  my 
basket,  and  accompanied  by  as  many 
more  of  the  scattere«l  and  immersed 
“  dead"  as  the  favouring  current 
chose  to  refund.  Levins  fit  pa- 
tientia" — a  few  minutes,  such  is 
the  happy  tein|>erament  of  boyhood, 
(“  the  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed  !") 
restorcfl  me  again  to  a  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  th.e  sport. 

After  a  goo<l  deal  of  travel  along 
a  tiny  streamlet,  which  now  ran 
“  cooking  underneath  the  braes," 
taking  advantage  of  spret  and  rush- 
bush  to  hide  its  greatly  diminished 
waters,  1  at  last  arriveil  at  the  very 
source,  or  spring.  This  issued  from 
beneath  a  collection  of  grey,  mossy 
stones,  called  a  cairn  ;  and  whilst  it 
rommunicated  a  fresh  and  a  lively 
green  to  a  fairy  spot  of  unequalled 
smoothness  and  beauty,  it  slipt  awav 
gradually  from  small  runner,  into 


deeper  crevice,  and  cut,  and  ravine, 
till  its  w'aters  had  collected  them¬ 
selves  into  that  fishing  aspect  which 
w’c  denominate  ‘‘  a  burn."  1  sat  me 
dowm  upon  one  of  the  grey  moss- 
covered  stones — pulled  out  from  my 
pockets  my  oaten  store  of  provisions, 
— cast  my  eyes  from  th.e  command¬ 
ing  eminence  wdiere  I  sat,  far  into 
the  Southern  horizon,  and  beheld 
the  Solway  opening  up  into  splen¬ 
dour  under  my  view,  and  almost, 
seemingly,  at  my  feet.  The  mid¬ 
day  sun  had  now  penetrated  the 
clouds;  and  whilst  1  scooped  out 
with  my  hand  a  beverage  of  the  most 
refreshing  purity,  I  imbibed  at  every 
pore  wrarmth,  and  light,  and  creep¬ 
ing  pleasure,  and  tingling  extacy.  To 
those  who  have  experienced  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  my  senses 
and  perceptions  now^  reposed  in  bliss¬ 
fulness,  not  a  word  of  inductive  illus¬ 
tration  or  amplification  is  necessary; 
but  to  others,  who  are  apt  to  form 
their  notions  of  fishing  from  muddy 
and  artificial  ponds,  on  the  banks  of 
w  hich  furnaces  smoke,  and  children 
roll  about  in  moral  and  natural  pol¬ 
lution — to  such  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  soul  is  naturally  ele¬ 
vated  with  the  body,  and  that,  from  a 
eominanding  position,  and  such  as  I 
now  occupied,  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  w^ater,  all  the  elements, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  are 
laid  under  contribution  to  the  fisher’s 
gratification.  For  him  the  mist  trails 
itself  into  broken  fragments,  through 
w’hicli  peep  up,  in  tlie  distance,  the 
cottage  smoke,  and  the  valley  extent 
of  pooly  waters  ; — for  him  the  lap¬ 
wing  and  the  plover,  the  grey  lark 
and  the  heath-cock,  mount,  or  skim, 
or  flutter,  or  dive,  in  varied  and  ani¬ 
mating  combinations  ; — for  him  the 
little  green-coated  songster  of  the  turf, 
and  the  spret,  and  the  lieath,  chirps 
and  hops  away  the  time,  on  long, 
lithe,  and  bended  limbs  ; — for  him 
the  slender  sound  of  moving  waters 
comes  up  from  the  trailing  grass,  in 
softness  and  whispering ;  inviting  to 
slumber,  by  the  very  means  which 
arrest  attention  ; — for  him  the  lambs 
bleat  on  the  hill-side,  amidst  the 
hoarser  responses  of  their  black-vi- 
saged  dams,  and  the  shepherd’s  dog 
talks  and  raves  incessantly  : — 
for  him  sleep  often  descends  upon 
the  beann  of  a  noon-day  sun,  in  im* 
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perceptible  and  overpowering  ad-  almost  imagine,  through  me.  I  felt 
vance.  as  if  the  atmosphere  had  kindled, 

This  was  actually  the  case  with  and  was  about  to  become  one  glow 
me  at  present ;  for,  after  having  of  red  and  scorching  oven  flame.  I 

once  or  twice  examined  my  basket.  The  thunder  followetl  almost  in- 
and  fingered  over  from  head  to  tail,  stantly,  and  drove  me,  by  its  deaf- 
and  from  tail  again  to  head,*  my  **  sea  ening  knell,  forward  flat  upon  my 
trout,"  I  laid  myself  back  upon  the  face,  and  closely  embedded  in  long 
soft,  and  deliciously  odorous  sward,  and  matted  heath.  Again  1  recover- 
— flung  my  arms  out  to  full  stretch,  ed  breath  to  move,  and  self-com- 
— and  gradually  sunk  fast  asleep,  mand  to  run ;  and  ever  and  anon 
My  dreams  were  of  that  mixed  and  as  I  advanced  upon  the  steep,  I  pro¬ 
bustling  kind,  wherein  pleasure  and  iected  first  the  smaller  trouts,  and, 
pain,  truth  and  phantasy,  probabi-  latterly,  the  larger,  (with  one  solitary 
lity  and  impossibility,  are  strangely  exception,)  from  my  basket.  Had 
mixed  up  in  one  whirling  eddy  of  the  earth  opened  before  me,  I  verily 
excitement.  Again  I  wandered  by  believe  I  should  have  jumped  into  the 
the  mountain  torrent,  and  my  has-  crater,  in  order  to  escape  from  that 
ket  was  again  loaded  to  an  over-  upper  misrule,  and  mid-day  night, 
flow  ; — again  I  hung  suspended  by  which  prevailed  around  me.  I  had 
tile  brow  of  a  precipice  ;  and,  all  of  now  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  **  hut,  or 
a  sudden,  a  mighty,  rushing,  over-  shieling,**^  and  was  literally  groping 
whelming  noise,  was  in  mine  ear  ;  it  my  way  through  darkness,  smoke, 
seemed  as  if  the  side  of  the  moun-  and  fire.  Peal  after  peal  pitched  with 
tain  had  parted  company  with  its  a  rending  and  tearing  sound  against 
support,  and,  shooting  downwards  in  the  drum  of  my  ear,  and  upon  the 
fearful  precipitation,  was  gorging  up  parapet  of  my  brain.  I  could  sup- 
the  whole  linn  within  which  1  hung,  port  it  no  longer ;  so  down  I  sunk 

1  shuddered  through  every  artery  and  into  a  hag,  and  up  to  the  ears  in 

muscle ;  and,  after  long  and  painful  black  and  mossy  sludge.  The  hail 

eftbrt,  in  which  I  had  clutched  up  began  to  descend,  at  first  in  septate 

by  the  roots  an  adjoining  brakeii,  I  and  distinct  drops,  but  anon,  as  if 
awoke,  to  the  perception  of  a  terror  shaken  down  by  a  sudden  clap,  in 
scarcely  less  overpowering  than  that  one  wild  rush  and  roar.  The  water 
from  which  I  had  escaped.  A  dark  all  around  me  rose  up,  and  boiled, 
and  stifling  cloud  overshot  the  hill  and  sputtered  in  the  face  of  the  hea- 
under  the  brow  of  which  I  reposed,  vens.  I  lay  now  altogether  invisible 
whilst  distant,  muttering,  and,  as  it  to  mortal  eye,  amidst  the  mighty 
seemed,  subterranean  thunder,  boom-  movements  of  the  elements — a  small 
ed,  and  quavered,  and  shook  from  be-  emmet,  on  the  wide  circle  of  the 
hind  me.'  Another,  and  yet  another  earth — a  tiny  percipient,  amidst  the 
swell  and  bound  proclaim^,  in  pretty  blind  urgency  of  nature.  In  the 
distinct  language,  that  the  storm  was  very  midst,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirl- 
fast  advancing  upon  my  elevated  and  wind,  of  this  tempest,  the  wnistle  of 
shelterless  position.  I  looked  all  a  shepherd  on  his  dog  reached  my 
around  for  shelter,  or  company ;  but  ear.  Never  was  sound  more  cheer- 
neither  house  nor  man  appeared  un-  ful ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  conscious- 
der  the  murky  and  sooty  gloom.  One  ness  of  a  fellow-mortal  at  hand  had 
small  solitary  **  shiel,  or  lodge,"  built  diminished  the  danger,  or  dispersed 
of  turf,  stood  on  the  very  peak  of  the  the  storm.  This  whistle  was  suc- 
mountain,  and  at  about  a  mile's  dis-  ceeded  by  a  **  Puir  fallow — Hcc- 
tance.  To  this,  as  to  the  nearest  sheV*  tor.  Hector — puir  fallow,  are  ye 
ter,  1  resolved,  in  the  face  of  the  ad-  feart,  man  pronounced  in  the  true 
vancing  cloud,  and  a  most  arduous  South-country  Doric.  In  a  word,  a 
ascent,  to  fly.  In  an  instant  I  was  few  minutes  more  saw  the  cloud 
embowelled  in  a  dense  and  suflbeat-  pass  away,  and  placed  roe  snugly  hy 
ing  mist,  resembling  the  smoke  dis-  the  side  of  the  **  Ettrick,"  then  -the 
charged  from  the  mouth  of  a  vol-  **  Caple"  shepherd,  of  whose  bottle 
cano,  or  of  a  cannon.  One  sudden,  of  milk,  and  scones,  and  cheese,  I 
broad,  and  whizzing  flash,  passed  partook ;  and  under  whose  spirited 
uver,  around,  beneath,  and,  I  could  and  amusing  discourse  1  was  enabled 
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to  forget  all  the  risk  and  the  terror 
of  the  Btonn. 

To  resume  my  fisliing  amusement 
was  nowr  altogether  iin{)0S8ibIu ;  for, 
as  the  cloud  cleared  away,  and  the 
mist  gradually  lifteil  its  ragged  edges 
from  glen,  and  |)eak,  and  ridge,  1 
could  see, 

“  Prone  down  the  hills,  abrupt,  from  rock 
to  rock, 

“  Retl,  roaring,  rough,  the  impetuous 
torrents  smoke ; 

so  homewards  I  quietly,  and  even 
cheerily,  trudged,  all  alive,  and  in 
possession  of  my  **  one  trout.”  When 
1  had  gained  the  brae-head  above 
my  native  cottage,  (for  thus  1  must 
denominate  an  ill-thatched  and 
coarstdy- walled  cottar's  dwelling,)  the 
smoke  rose  blue  and  peaceful,  blend¬ 
ing  beautifully  with  the  upper  at¬ 
mosphere;  the  hens  strayed  cheeri¬ 
ly  about  under  the  influence  of  the 
setting  sun ;  and  Nature  had  again 
resumed  her  w'onted  and  more  win¬ 
ning  aspect -  «  ♦  ♦  ^ 

P.  S.  My  Uncle,  to  his  dying  day, 
was  quite  an  enthusiast  on  the  score 
of  fishing.  He  had  a  rod,  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  staff,  which  he 
used  to  denominate  his  Sabbath 
sanctifled,”  (as  he  could  travel  w’ith 
it  on  Sunday ;)  and  he  has  even  been 
heard  to  express  a  regret,  of  a  fine 
show’ery  Sabbath  afternoon,  that  he 
could  not,  with  propriety,  borrow' 
and  lend  with  his  Maker.  Yet  my 
Uncle’s  piety  was  genuine;  and  bis 
observance  of  the  rules  of  propriety, 
on  all  occasions  which  really  requir¬ 
ed  such  observance,  truly  exemplary. 

Hrquiescat  in  pace !”  In  the  mean 
time,  we  shall,  under  your  favour 
and  jx'rmission,  Mr  Kditor,  proceed, 
in  due  form  and  season,  at  some  fu- 
turo  ^ri(Kl,  with  his  authentic  and 
edifying  history.  X. 


titOMETRlCAI.  ANALYSTS,  AND  GEO¬ 
METRY  or  CURVE  1.1KES,  BEING 
^Ol.UME  SECOND  OF  A  COURSE  OF 

mathematics,  and  designed 

AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
BY  JOHN  LESLIE,  ESQ.  &C.  EDIN- 
aUROII. 

Geometeical  Analvsie  is  one 
01  the  most  delightful  and  engaging 


branches  of  all  the  mathematical 
sciences.  New’ ton  was  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  advantages,  and 
was  so  enamoured  ot  its  beauties, 
that  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest 
encomiums.  ‘‘  He  frequently  prais¬ 
ed  li^lusius,  BaiTOW,  and  Huygens, 
for  not  being  influenced  by  the  false 
taste  which  then  began  to  prevail. 
He  useil  to  commend  the  laudable  at¬ 
tempts  of  Hugo  D’Omerique,  to  re¬ 
store  the  ancient  analysis,  and  very 
much  esteemed  Appollonius's  book, 
De  Seel  tone  Jiuitonisy  for  giving  us  a 
clearer  notion  of  it  than  w'e  had  be¬ 
fore.”  The  ancient  analysis,  as  defin¬ 
ed  by  Pappus,  in  his  mathematical 
collections,  “Is  the  methoil  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  thing  sought,  taken 
for  granted,  through  its  consequen¬ 
ces,  to  something  tliat  is  really  grant¬ 
ed  or  know  n ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
opposed  to  synthesis,  or  composition, 
which  commences  with  the  last  step 
of  the  analysis,  and  traces  the  several 
steps  backwards,  making  that  in  this 
case  antecedent,  w  hich  in  the  other 
was  consequent,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
thing  sought,  which  was  assumed  in 
the  first  step  of  the  analysis.”  This 
subject  has,  since  the  time  of  New¬ 
ton,  been  more  cultivated  in  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
The  late  Dr  11.  Simson  applied  to  it 
all  the  pow’crs  of  his  mighty  mind, 
and  his  labours  in  this  department 
are  extremely  valuable.  It  was  also 
cultivated  with  success  by  T.  Simp¬ 
son,  by  Burrow,  Horsley,  Law- 
son,  and  Playfair.  In  the  different 
periodical  papers,  such  as  the  Diaries, 
and  Leybourne’s  Ilepository,  those 
nurseries  for  mathematicians,  where 
names  which  nowr  rank  at  the  head 
of  every  department  of  science,  once 
tried  tlieir  unfledged  efforts,  and 
gradually  rost'  to  eminence ;  in  these 
little  unassuming  tracts,  the  ancient 
geometry  has  arrived  almost  at  a 
state  of  maturity.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
that  before  this  Epitome  by  Mr  Les¬ 
lie,  no  one  should  have  tnought  of 
writing  an  elementary  treatise  on  the 
subject ;  because  the  materials  almost 
every  where  abounded,  in  a  state  rea¬ 
dy  for  use,  and  requiring  only  to  be 
collected,  and  properly  arranged.  The 
above-quoted  assertion  of  Newton, 
recorded  by  Pemberton,  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  preface  to  his  V  iew  of  New- 
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toil's  Philosophy,  had  the  happiest  ef¬ 
fect  in  stimulating  his  countrymen  to 
exertion  ;  and  we  have  little  scruple 
in  asserting,  that  there  is  no  country 
where  geometry  has  been  cultivated 
with  so  much  success,  and  in  which 
it  is  so  ^enernlh/  known,  as  in  this 
Island.  If  the  French  have  got  the 
lead  of  us  in  the  modern  (Utuli/sis, 
that  is,  in  the  difterential  calculus, 
and  its  ajipendages,  we  are  far  a-head 
of  them  in  the  geometrical  analysis ; 
and  even  in  the  other  we ’are  advan¬ 
cing  with  the  ardour  of  contjuest ; 
while  the  impetus  we  have  already 
accjuired,  will  urge  us  on  to  fresh  fame 
and  new  discoveries.  In  Paris,  the 
grand  depot  of  French  literature, 
there  is  at  present  a  constellation  of 
genius,  which  shines  with  uncom¬ 
mon  sjilendor,  while,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  science  is  hut  thinly  scattered; 
but  with  us,  men  of  the  most  re¬ 
splendent  talents  are  found  in  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  Island,  and  the 
village  teachers  may  often  vie  >vith 
the  professors  in  our  colleges. 

It  seldom  happens  that  men  of 
strong  and  powerful  genius  attend 
much  to  arrangement,  or  to  modes 
of  instruction ;  these,  with  them,  are 
hut  minor  objects,  and  are  either  not 
attended  to  at  all,  or  at  least  not  suf- 
Hciently  so  to  render  their  \vorks  suit¬ 
able  for  students.  Thus  it  happens, 
that  their  writings  are  often  left  in  a 
very  rough  and  unfinished  state  ;  and 
men  of  taste,  w^hose  business  it  is  to 
attend  to  arrangement  and  method, 
give  them  afterwards  the  proper  fi- 
nish.  Hence  we  have  derived  those 
fine  models,  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  properly  placed,  and  in  which 
every  indvidual  branch  has  received 
the  highest  degree  of  polish  of  which 
it  is  capable.  The  elements  of  geo¬ 
metry- by  Euclid  is  a  work  of  this 
description.  The  arrangement  of 
the  once  scattered  fragments  was 
begun  by  Euclid,  and,  after  passing 
through  a  very  great  number  of 
hands,  it  has  at  last  received  its  ut¬ 
most  polish  from  Professor  Playfair. 
Some  authors  possess  the  powers  of 
elucidation  to  a  vety  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  while  others  give  obscurity  to 
whatever  they  touch*  On  mathema¬ 
tical  subjects,  T.  Simpson  and  Mac- 
laurin  write  with  peculiar  elegance 
and  perspicuity ;  Emerson,  though  a 
very  learned  person,  had  not  a  very 
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happy  method  of  explaining  him-« 
self :  his  writings,  therefore,  are 
clumsy,  and  sometimes  obscure. 
Hooks  should  always  be  made  as 
easy  as  the  subjects  will  admit 
therefore,  of  two  books  which  con¬ 
tain  the  same  quantity  of  infonna- 
tion,  that  is  evidently  the  better 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
easiest  manner :  besides,  as  scientific 
books  are  never  read  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  information,  ‘  such  books 
should  always  be  written  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.  The 
powers  of  elucidation  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  many  persons  imagine ; 
and  the  author  wdio  is  possessed  of 
these  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  only 
inferior  to  him  who  is  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  invention. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
class  the  performance  now  before 
us; — it  neitlier  alwunds  in  disco¬ 
veries,  nor  is  its  arrangement  natu¬ 
ral  or  perspicuous,  so  that  it  cannot 
generally  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Dn 
a  pretty  careful  perusal,  however, 
we  find,  that,  like  all  Mr  Leslie's 
other  mathematical  productions,  it 
contains  a  number  of  beauties  and 
deformities, — a  number  of  excellen¬ 
cies,  which  display  a  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  contrasted  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  defects,  which  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  point  out,  and  which  detract' 
considerably  from  its  value.  These 
principally  arise  from  a  want  of  me¬ 
thod,  an  inherent  deficiency  in  the 
art  of  elucidation,  and  an  affected 
desire  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  to 
old  subjects.  In  his  geometry,  con¬ 
siderable  irregularity  may  be  found  ; 
it  is  extremely  deficient  in  point  of 
systematic  order,  while  some  of  the 
demonstrations  are  imperfect ;  it  is 
also  defective  in  its  logic.  In  this  work 
we  nowhere  find  that  regular  conca¬ 
tenation  of  ideas,  by  which  the  scat¬ 
tered  parts  are  united  into  one  whole, 
nor  do  we  discover  in  it  the  beautiful 
dependence  of  one  proposition  upon 
another,  which  is  every  where  found 
in  the  Elements  of  Euclid ;  and  yet, 
in  a  great  number  of  places,  we  are 
struck  with  scintillations  of  genius, 
observe  new  inodes  of  demonstration, 
and  sometimes  meet  with  uncommon 
and  useful  illustrations.  These  are  the 
things  that  sell  Mr  Leslie's  publica¬ 
tions.  The  matter,  also,  with  which 
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he  ptL'sentii  us,  is  often  selected  from 
expensive  and  scarce  books,  and  this 
very  much  enhances  the  value  of  his 
own ;  otherwise  a  more  heterogeneous 
mass  was  never  throwm  into  one  heap, 
than  what  we  meet  with,  jumbled  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  notes  to  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Geometry,  lately  publish¬ 
ed.  Still  tliese  notes  are  valuable. 
They  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  information  ;  but  it  is  information 
that  must  he  fished  out  by  mathema¬ 
ticians;  the  ifyro  cannot  come  at  it; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  of  an  isolated  na¬ 
ture.  We  know  from  experience,  that 
students  in  general  cannot  be  taught 
Geometry  from  Mr  Leslie’s  book ;  and 
the  same  observations  may  be  applied, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us :  we  are  just  as  certain  that 
students  in  general  cannot  possibly  be 
taught  the  Conic  Sections  from  this 
book.  The  author  observes,  that  the 
present  work,  which  forms  the  second 
volume  of  a  course  of  Mathematics, 
is  the  fruit  of  persevering  application. 
Owing  to  various  accidents,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  interrupted  and  re- 
suraeil ;  and  1  feel  now  relieved  by 
the  discharge  of  a  task,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  the  anxious  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  juster  taste  in  the  cultivation 
of  mathematical  science,  could  have 
induced  me  to  undertake.”  We  arc 
very  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
the  Professor  can  mean  by  a  “juster 
taste.”  If  he  means  that  more  real 
taste  is  displayed  by  him  in  this  work 
than  is  displayed  by  other  writers 
who  have  treated  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  we  must  inform  him  that  he 
labours  uuder  a  very  considerable 
mistake. 

This  volume  includes  three  distinct  trea¬ 
tises,  which  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 

1.  Geometrical  Analysis _ This 

tract,  in  a  leas  finished  state,  was  annexed 
to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
£lcn)ent5  of  Geometry.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  choice  problems,  rising  in  gra¬ 
dation,  and  spreading  into  the  rich  and 
ample  fields  of  the  ancient  analysis.  In 
^Uecting, disposing,  aod  sometimes  fram¬ 
ing  the  materials,  I  spared  no  exertion. 
The  Essay  was  accordingly  well  received, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  con¬ 
spired  to  advance  the  study  of  Geometry, 
by  re\iving  the  fine  models  bequeathed 
by  the  Greeks. 

TTut  tliii  tract  is  a  valuable  be¬ 
quest  there  it  no  queation  ;  but  that 
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it  is  a  model  of  the  geometry  of  the 
Greeks,  or  that  it  contains  much,  or 
even  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
geometry,  is  at  least  problematical. 
There  is  a  manner,  a  taste,  displayed 
in  the  ancient  geometry,  w'hich  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  describe ;  we  can 
appreciate  it  and  feel  it  where  it  really 
exists,  but  we  can  scarcely  point  out 
what  is  wanting  to  form  it.  It  a- 
bounds  in  great  purity  in  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Euclid,  and  fine  specimens 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  posthu¬ 
mous  w’orks  of  Dr  R.  Simson  ;  it  is 
seen  also  in  the  xvritings  of  T .  Simp¬ 
son,  and  of  Professor  Playfair ;  in 
Stewart’s  Tracts,  in  Hamilton’s  Co¬ 
nic  Sections,  and  in  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia.  Now  let  us  read,  mark,  and 
compare.  The  Professor  proceeds  : 

In  finally  committing  this  treatise  to 
the  public,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render 
it  as  complete  as  possible.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  revised  the  whole,  and  pruned  some 
excrescences  ;  but  I  have  filled  up  other 
important  parts,  and  extended  consider¬ 
ably  the  chain  of  propositions.  The  study 
of  such  a  digest  ap|iears  admirably  fitted 
to  improve  the  intellect,  by  training  it  to 
habits  of  precision,  arrangement,  and  close 
investigation. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  Mr  Les¬ 
lie  is  not  aware  that  his  writings  are 
defective  in  order  and  arrangement. 
If  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  to  him 
this  palpable  fact,  we  are  happy  in 
being  the  first  to  inform  him  of  what 
has  been  long  known  to  every  body 
but  himself.  Men  are  not  always 
proper  judges  of  the  merits  of  their 
own  writings.  Milton,  we  are  told, 
referred  his  Paradise  Regained  to 
is  Paradise  Lost ;  and,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  man 
that  ever  judged  so  erroneously.  This 
part  of  Mr  Leslie’s  work,  how’ever, 
is  many  degrees  better  than  either  of 
the  two  that  follow  :  it  will  be  useful 
to  some  English  scholars,  as  contain¬ 
ing  extracts  from  dear  and  scarce 
books,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Latin 
language. 

II.  Geometry  or  Lines  of  the 
Second  Order.— These  curv’es,  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  immediate  successors  of 
Plato,  drew  their  origin  from  the  section 
of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  another,  which 
touched  the  side  of  a  regular  cone,  their 
diflfrrent  species  being  determined  by  the 
•ngle  of  its  apex.  The  Parabola  was 
formed  by  the  section  of  a  right-angled 
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rone,  and  the  Ellipse  and  Hyperbola  ge- 
nerateJ  by  a  like  section  of  the  acute  and 
of  the  obtuse  cones.  Ajwllonius  showed 
that  the  siune  curves  would  be  produced 
from  a  regular  cone  of  any  angle,  if  dis¬ 
sected  by  planes  at  different  inclinations. 
The  moderns  have  extended  the  proi)erty 
to  the  oblique  cone,  or  of  the  cone  defined 
by  radiants,  from  a  fixed  jioint,  or  apex, 
to  a  circular  base,  which,  being  cut  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  by  the  same  plane,  gives  the 
several  species  of  the  curve.  But  al¬ 
though  the  dissection  of  the  cone  gave 
birth  to  these  lines,  they  still  decidedly 
belong  to  plane  geometrj'.  Several  emi¬ 
nent  authors,  however,  have  preferred 
the  mode  of  deducing  their  properties 
from  the  solid.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
some  incidental  advantages,  the  difficulty 
of  representing  or  conceiving  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  planes,  perplexed,  too,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  lines,,  renders  the  progress 
of  the  student  extremely  tedious  and  irk¬ 
some.  Tiie  author  himself  appears  al¬ 
ways  glad  in  escaping  as  soon  as  possible 
from  that  intricate  jxith,  to  follow  the 
smooth  road  of  Plane  Geometry.  The 
direct  and  luminous  method  of  treating 
these  curves,  therefore,  is  to  transfer  them 
at  once  to  a  plane  surface,  selecting,  as  a 
definition,  some  simple  property  from 
which  the  other  properties  are  the  most 
easily  evolved.” 

If  Mr  Leslie  intended  that  this 
tract  on  C’onic  Sections,  or  lines  of 
the  second  order,  should  be  used  as 
a  text-book,  his  intentions,  however 
laudable,  will  be  frustrated ;  for  its 
appearance  is  the  most  forbidding  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  w’e  have  any 
where  met  with.  The  method  of 
treating  the  three  curves,  generally  in 
the  same  proposition,  had  been  tried 
before,  and  had  been  found  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  too  perplexing  for  learners. 
It  is  also  more  specious  in  appearance 
than  in  reality ;  for  three  diagrams 
are  requisite,  and  the  student  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  read  the  demonstration  as 
it  has  reference  to  each  of  the  figures, 
which  is  tantamount  to  reading  three 
distinct  demonstrations ;  that  is,  it  is 
equivalent  to  reading  demonstrations 
ot  each  of  the  curves,  when  treated 
and  independent  of  each  other. 
The  tract,  however,  has  an  air  of 
novelty  about  it,— is, in  some  respects, 
a  masterly  performance, — and  some 
parts  of  it  will  be  read  by  mathema¬ 
ticians  with  benefit ;  but,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  learners,  it diverges*'  from 
usefulness, — its  points  do  not  proper¬ 
ly  **  merge  to  coalescence," — ana  the 
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demonstrations  sometimes  “  spread 
into  the  broad  and  ample  field'*  of  ab¬ 
surdity.  In  this  part  there  are  many 
typographical  errors,  and  some  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind.  In  page  21G,  the  author 
says,  that  “  the  section  of  the  oblique 
line  DM  with  the  parabola  and  el¬ 
lipse,  if  it  meets  the  curve,  will  take 
place  on  the  same  side  of  the  direc¬ 
trix,  but  it  will  always  cut  the  hy¬ 
perbola  either  on  the  same  or  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  except  in  the  limits  of 
transition."  This  is  not  true.  In  page 
218.  SR,  drawn  parallel  to  OT, 
is  reciprocally  a  tangent  to  the  de¬ 
rivative,  or  interjjosed  hyj)c*rbola  at 
S."  This  has  not  been, In 
the  same  page  he  speaks  of  a  focal 
ordinate ;  which  has  not  been  defined. 
In  page  228,  he  says,  A  straight 
line,  drawn  on  cither  side  from  the 
centre  of  an  hyperbola,  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  position  of  a  vaniskivfr  fan^^nt, 
is  call^  an  Asymptote.**  Now  what, 
we  ask,  can  be  the  position  of  a 
vanishing  tangent  The  learned 
reader  will  here  perceive  what  pains 
Mr  Leslie  has  taken  in  imj)roving 
the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  ele¬ 
gance,"  of  the  definitions.  In  the  same 
page,  he  says,  that  two  straight  lines 
(there  referred  to)  represent  the 
tangents  to  the  hyperbola,  though 
they  can  never  meet  the  curve  !"  In 
page  251,  A  circle  is  said  to  oscu¬ 
late  a  curve,  when  no  other  circle 
can  be  made  to  pass  between  it  and 
the  curve."  The  explanation  which 
follows  this  is  equally  defective.  Can 
any  thing  pass  between  things  that 
touch  ?  In  page  269,  scholium — In 
the  circle  and  rectangular  hyperbola, 
the  rectangles  HEI,  FEG,  are  evi¬ 
dently  equal is  this  evidently  true? 
In  page  273,  scholium — The  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  proposition  discloses 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  several 
species  of  the  curve."  This  only 
makes  the  curve  disclose  the  locus  of 
P.  Other  parts  of  this  scholium  are 
defective,  and  in  two  places,  at  least, 
he  makes  use  of  the  Petitio  Prin- 
cijni.  At  page  279,  he  says,  ‘'The 
triangles  GAH,  GCH,  being  similar 
to  g  a  h,  and  g  c  h,  are  therefore 
similar  to  DAE,  DCF."  This  is 
true  for  a  single  point  At  page 
320,  in  the  scholium,  the  expression 

AB,  BE-fAE  ,  (BC— AE)AE 
log. 

is  wTong  printed.  The  plates,  in  ge- 
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ncral,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  well 
exei'uted.  Figure  119,  however,  is 
quite  absurd. 

111.  (iEOMKTRY  OF  THE  lllOIlER 
CuuvF.s. — A  'rreatiso  formetl  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  plan,  to  embrace  the  chief  pro|x?rties 
of  all  the  remarkable  curves  above  the 
lines  of  the  second  order,  has  long  been 
wanted,  for  completing  the  course  of  ma¬ 
thematical  instruction.  Some  works,  in¬ 
deed,  on  Conic  Sections,  have  bestowed  a 
glance  over  this  subject ;  but  their  no¬ 
tices  are  scanty,  aiid  confined  to  a  very 
few  curves.  The  properties  of  the  higher 
curves  lie  scattered  through  volumes  of 
difhcult  access,  and  are  only  brought  oc¬ 
casionally  into  view  as  exemplifications 
of  the  rules  of  tlie  method  of  Fluxions, 
or  of  the  Ditlerential  and  Integral  Calcu¬ 
lus.  But  the  iK'autiful  relations  of  these 
curves  ex|)and  our  i>rosj)ects,  imd  aflbrd 
wide  scope  for  the  application  of  a  refin¬ 
ed  geometr}'.  I'o  avoid  circuitous  de¬ 
monstration  it  became  cx|)edient,  on  this 
«H:cu8ion,  to  de{iart  somewhat  from  the  an¬ 
cient  manner  of  proceeding  ;  but  such  de- 
\iations  nowise  iiiqiair  the  accuracy  of 
the  reasoning. 

The  superior  elegance  and  perspicuity 
with  which  the  geometrical  process  un¬ 
folds  the  jwojK'rties  of  those  higher  curves, 
may  show*  that  the  Fluxionarj’  Calculus 
should  be  more  sjiaringly  employed,  if 
not  reserved  for  the  solution  of  problems 
of  a  more  arduous  nature.  I  have  drawn 
the  materials  from  various  sources,  but 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Huygens  and 
the  two  Uernouillis.  But  the  value  of 
the  treatise  will  consist  in  the  symmetry 
<)f  the  structure,  and  tlie  beauty  and  im- 
iwrtance  of  the  projHxsitions  which  it  has 
combined. 

The  ]>roi)ortie8  of  curves  of  the 
higher  orders  have  certainly  been  too 
much  neglected  by  our  inatheinati- 
cians.  Fhuerson,  iiowever,  has  done 
more  than  glance”  at  them,  at  the 
end  of  his  C'onic  Sections.  His  epi¬ 
tome  is  far  from  comprehending  a 
regular  treatise  on  curves,  but  it  is 
not  extremchf  inferior  to  this  by  Air 
Leslie.  Botli  treat  the  subject  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  which  is 
certainly  clumsy,  and  embarrassing. 
In  treating  of  the  pro|>erties  of 
curves,  the  analytical  method  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  geometrical ;  the  rea- 
soning  in  both  is  nearly  the  same, 
but  the  algorithm  of  the  one  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  other.  The 
reader  may  find  much  on  this  sub¬ 


ject  in  the  second  volume  of  hauler’s 
Analysis Infinitonivi!  Cramer  hasalso 
given  us  a  quarto  volume  on  curves. 
New'toii,  Maclaurin,  Robertson,  and 
many  otliers,  have  likewise  treated  of 
this  subject.  There  was  consequently 
no  lack  of  materials,  although  there 
was  no  regular  introduction  ;  and  so 
far  we  may  be  allowed  to  praise  Mr 
Leslie’s  work,  as  being  the  first  ele- 
mentary  treatise  on  curves  of  the 
higher  kind  in  our  laufruage.  The 
Magnetic  Curve,  and  the  Tractory, 
are  the  greatest  novelties  in  this  part 
of  the  work ;  but  the  former  of  these 
had  been  recently  treated  analytically 
by  Professor  Wallace,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  paper  on  the  latter  is  given  by 
M.  Romie,  in  the  Alemoirs  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  for  1712. 

AV’^e  have  now  only  to  notice  the 
Professor's  language,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  extremely  improper  for 
geometrical  reasoning :  it  is  too  flow¬ 
ery  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tinsel  about 
it,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
tawdry  dresses  in  which  the  saints  in 
some  Catholic  churches  arebedizened. 
He  talks  about  “  the  different  jdtases 
exliibited  by  the  concourse  of  a 
straight  line  with  a  curve;”  of  “a  taw- 
geni  combined  with  a  point  merging 
the  same  contact.  ”  Again,  the  radi¬ 
ating  lines  A  E,  and  C  F,  wdll,  wdth 
a  certain  angle,  change  from  conver¬ 
gence  to  divergence;  but  at  the  limits 
on  cither  hand,  they  w  ill  shoot  into  a 
parallel  direction  ;’  suppose  the 
three  points  to  stand  in  a  straight 
line ;”  “  when  the  intersection  G 
shoots  into  indefinite  remoteness." 
Let  us  also  take  part  of  his  description 
of  the  Quadratrix.  **  At  this  limit  the 
curve  must  vanish  into  distance.  In 
the  description  of  the  third  right 
angle,  the  intersection  will  begin  a- 
gain  beyond  H,  will  tiavel  through 
E,  at  an  interval  beyond  F,  equal  to 
O  E,  and  wdll  shade  away  towards  G, 
along  a  second  asymptote  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  beyond  tne  first.” 
At  uage  337,  “  If  a  point  starting 
to  the  right,  or  left,  gradually  bend 
its  course,”  See.  “  and  conceive  the 
point  C,  darting  at  first  parallel  to 
1)  R,  or  1)  A,  should  incessantly  de¬ 
viate  from  this  direction.”  We  have 
also  travelling  jxiints,”  and  points  of 
contact  that  range  in  right  lines.  He 
speaks  also  of  “  the  great  law,  which 
not  only  guides  the  revolutions  of  the 
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planets  about  the  sun,  but  the  revo^ 
lutluns  of  tlieir  satellites  about  ihem^ 
selves;"  ami  of  “  the  organic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  curves,  on  which  the  genius 
of  Newton  Jlashcd  a  sudden  blaze" 
Hut  enough  on  this  subject.  We 
should,  however,  be  glad  to  know 
whether  these  elegancies  are  likewise 
to  be  faithfully  translated  into  the 
I'Vench  and  Gernian  languages. 

“It  only  remains,”  says  Mr  L., 
“  for  completing  my  plan,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  volume  on  Descriptive  Geome¬ 
try,  and  the  theory  of  solids,  compre¬ 
hending  IVrspective,  the  Projection 
of  the  Sphere,  and  Spherical  'I'rigo- 
noinetry.”  Another  volume,  then, 
it  seems,  is  to  complete  the  Profes¬ 
sor's  Course  of  Mathematics.  We  are 
not  conceited  enough  to  suppose  that 
lie  will  endeavour,  in  his  next,  to 
avoid  the  faults  we  have  pointed  out 
in  this  and  his  preceding  volume; 
we  hope,  however,  shortly  to  see  the 
completion  of  his  plan,  and  sincerely 
wish  that  repeated  accidents”  may 
not  again  intervene,  so  as  to  re¬ 
peatedly  interrupt”  his  very  laudable 
design. 


LONDON  THEATUICAL  CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE. 

Ijondon,  July  2. 

Gi'u  irinier  Theatres,  as  they  are 
called,  and  miscalled,  both  closed 
just  beibre  the  commencement  of 
the  last  month  of  Sufnmer — July. 
I'he  nobility  and  gentry  of  former" 
times  used  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
clear  air,  fine  prospects,  and  healthy 
exercises,  long  before  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  May  ;  but  now,  what  with 
the  late  sitting  of  Parliament,  and 
the  consequent  detention  of  the  King 
and  Court  in  the  metropolis,  nobody 

any  rank  tliinks  of  quitting  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  country,  until  it  has, 
in  truth,  lost  all  its  early  beauty  ; 
that  beauty  which  is  the  more  de¬ 
lightful,  because  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  coldness  and  barrenness  of  winter. 
Mr  Hrougham  (but  what  has  his 
^me  to  do  with  theatrical  criticism  ?  ) 
in  a  late  sj)eech,  incidently  showed, 
that  King  William  could  not  compel 
ins  Parliament  to  sit  in  June,  in  or¬ 
der  tliat  he  might  have  supplies  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  campaigns.  It 


is  now  most  probable  that  the  bession 
will  not  conclude  till  August.  The 
town  is  thus  kept  full,  and  the  Win¬ 
ter  Theatres  have  been  obliged  to 
encroach,  by  degrees,  upon  the  period 
hitherto  considered  the  property  of 
their  summer  rivals.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  serious  injury  to  the  latter,  es- 
j)ecially  as  they  will  be  compelled  to 
shut  their  doors  immediately  after 
the  former  re-open  theirs  in  October. 

Neither  Coven t-Garden  nor  l)ru- 
ry-Lane  produced  any  novelty  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  between  the  date  of  my 
last  letter  and  tlic  end  of  their  career. 
To  the  first,  the  season  has  been  very 
profitable ;  and  Mr  Elliston,  as  lessee 
of  the  last,  has  at  least  been  able  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  to  add  about  il.  1,1 00 
for  extra-nights,  not  included  in  the 
engagement.  Of  course,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  both  are  in  good  spirits,  and, 
if  matters  still  proceed  in  this  way, 
we  shall  have  theatrical  property  at 
a  premium.  On  the  subject  of  novel¬ 
ties,  I  may  mention,  that  one  was 
promised  on  the  night  when  Abbot 
took  his  benefit;  but  neither  the  pro¬ 
mise  nor  tlie  piece  w'ere  perlbrmed. 
1  allude  to  the  announcement  of  the 
farce  of  “  Mr  II.,”  which  w^as  never 
played  but  once,  having  Kad  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  some  years  ago,  to  be  damned. 
It  is  the  w  ork  of  a  man  of  very  eccen¬ 
tric  and  original  genius,  Mr  Cliarles 
Lamb,  and  it  is  printed  in  a  late 
collection  of  his  productions.  It  met 
its  fate,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  actors,  or  audience,  but  from 
an  accident  of  the  w’cather,  which 
put  every  body  out  of  humour.  The 
plot  turns  upon  a  jwint,  and  if  the 
audience  is  not  disposed  to  be  well 
satisfied,  but  to  be  fastidious  and  hy- 
j)ercritical,  it  could  not  succeed.  The 
design  of  the  piece  is  to  shew  the  in¬ 
conveniences,  difficulties,  and  dan¬ 
gers,  to  which  a  man  may  be  expos¬ 
ed,  from  having  a  hideous  name, 
which  induces  him  always  to  conceal 
it  under  the  initial  letter.  If  it  had 
been  revived  on  the  fine  evening  when 
Abbot  had  his  benefit,  I  would  have 
answered  for  its  success.  Its  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  stage  was  attended 
with  one  good  consequence,  at  least, 
viz.  that  the  author,  in  a  periodical 
work  of  the  day,  wrote  a  most  iuge- 
nious  and  amusing  article,  upon  the 
singular  blessing  of  being  damned  I 
AV'hy  Mr  Abbot  substituted  another 
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farce  for  it,  in  the  bills  of  the  day, 
has  not  been  explained,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  it  should  be. 

I  have  heard  it  said  in  various 
quarters,  that  my  criticism  upon  Mr 
Colman's  Law  of  Java,”  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  of  last  month, 
was  somewhat  too  severe.  I  did  not 
write  it  until  I  had  seen  the  play 
twice ;  and  by  an  accident,  (for  after 
discharging  my  duty,  nothing  but 
accident  could  have  occasioned  it,)  I 
have  seen  it  once  since;  and  upon  the 
re-penisal  of  the  article^ I  feel  satis- 
tied  that  1  have  said  in  it  no  more 
than  was  deserved.  People  in  Lon¬ 
don  are  very  little  used  to  read  any 
thing  freely  written,  regjirding  the 
stage.  In  general,  they  just  skim  over 
the  theatrical  articles  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  in  order  to  see  whether 
a  piece  or  an  actor  has  been  well  or 
ill  received  ;  but  they  have  ceased, 
and  properly,  to  have  much  reliance 
upon  the  opinions  and  impartiality  of 
the  writers.  In  this  respect,  the 
system  is  very  different  now,  to  what 
it  was  formerly,  (I  mean  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,)  and  our  journals 
are  all  more  or  less  unwilling,  or 
afraid,  to  s})eak  out  in  the  way  of 
dispraise.  They  are  by  no  means  as 
independent  in  the  affairs  of  the  dra¬ 
ma  as  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  de¬ 
fect  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  Boileau  has  a  line, 

C' €*t  UN  mcchant  miU%€r  quc  celui  dc  me- 
dire  ; 

but  the  writers  to  whom  1  refer  seem 
to  make  no  distinction  betw’cen  fair 
truth  and  unfair  detraction.  It  may 
also  be  admitted,  that  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  more  favourable  side ;  but 
the  paltry  squeamishness  almost  in¬ 
variably  displayetl,  on  theatrical  sub- 
.jccts,  by  the  daily  press,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  highly  injurious  to  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  drama.  What  if  the 
Managers  of  Drury- Lane  and  Co- 
vent-Garden  withheld  their  free  ad- 
mi^on,  in  consequence  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  little  wholesome  censure  ? 
It  cmild  be  a  matter  of  no  importance 
to  such  newspay^ra  as  the  “  Times” 
and  tlw  hronicle;”  and  they  would 
infinitely  more,  by  delivering 
tbeynselves  from  the  trammels  under 
which  tliey  are  at  present  placed. 
The  ftee  admissions  operate  in  ano- 


ther  way  disadvantageously ;  for 
tliey  point  out  the  individual  who  is 
employetl  to  WTite,  and  it  is  an  awk¬ 
ward  thing  for  him  to  make  personal 
enemies  of  all  the  authors  and  actors 
upon  whom  he  may* publish  remarks 
which  they  consider  ill-natured  and 
severe.  I  allow,  nevertheless,  that  a 
critic,  in  a  widely-extended  journal, 
has  a  delicate  and  a  responsible  task 
to  perform,  and  that  some  forbear 
ance,  and  even  tenderness,  is  requir 
ed  in  its  execution. 

As  I  have  yet  some  room  left  in 
my  sheet,  1  may  advert  very  briefly 
to  another  ground  of  complaint,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  the  last  theatrical 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
viz.  that  they  are  written  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  not  in  the  cri¬ 
tical,  corporate,  editorial  first  person 
plural.  If  this  mode  had  not  been 
thought  an  advantage,  it  would  not 
have  been  adopted ;  and  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  to  have  followed 
the  ordinary  course,  of  pretending 
that  the  separate  opinions  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  come  from  a  body  of  men 
clubbing  their  knowledge,  and  com¬ 
paring  their  judgments.  What  I 
write,  I  write  on  my  own  authority  ; 
and  if,  on  any  occasion,  it  displease, 
as  no  doubt  it  will,  I  ask  nobody  to 
be  responsible  for  me.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  endeavour  to  be  as  little  egotis¬ 
tic  as  possible,  and  never  to  make 

“  Little  /  the  hero  of  each  tale.” 

If  this  plan  were  pursued  more  ge¬ 
nerally,  it  would  put  an  end  to  a 
great  deal  of  the  humbug  of  author¬ 
ship  ;  and  this  is  an  age  when  a  great 
deal  of  it  has  been  exposed.  Much 
yet  remains. 

London,  July 

The  title  of  **  The  Fortunes  of  Ni¬ 
gel”  could  not  fail  to  draw  me  to  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  and  there  I  saw’  a 
drama  evidently  got  up  with  great 
haste,  but  with  no  inconsiderable  de* 
gree  of  skill,  and  knowledge  of  effect. 
One  fault  of  the  piece  is  the  fault  of 
the  novel,  viz.  that  we  have  no  great 
respect  or  admiration,  and,  therefore, 
no  great  interest  for  the  hero :  h(^ 
roine  there  is  really  none,  though  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  author 
originally  meant  to  make  much  more 
of  I^dy  Hermione  than  he  has  done. 
The  writer  of  the  adaptation  has  at- 
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tempted  rather  too  much,-  by  bring-  conflict  between  two  men,  both  badly 
ing  in  all  the  characters.  The  three  wounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  Blind 
volumes  of  the  novel  did  not  give  the  Mine,  and  which  was  acted  with 
“  Clreat  Unknown"  room  for  display-  astonishing  effect,  by  two  men  of  the 
iiig,  with  full  effect,  all  the  personages  names  of  Bradley  and  Blanchtrtl. 
whom  he  has  made  prominent  in  the  The  former  of  tliese  is  perhaps  un¬ 
outset  of  his  work ;  and  it  was  not  equalled  in  the  part  of  a  murderous 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  they  ruffian.  I  may  also  mention,  in  terms 
could  all  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  almost  unqualified  praise,  a  per- 
of  a  play,  occupying  no  more  than  two  former  of  the  name  of  Beverley,  who 
hours  in  the  representation.  In  this  possesses  great  comic  talent,  although 
respect,  the  dramatist  has  displayed  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  actresses 
some  deficiency  of  judgment :  he  has,  at  this  house  are  not  remarkable 
besides,  dwelt  upon  incidents,  that  either  for  beauty  or  ability, 
tell  most  excellently  in  the  reading,  Davis,  who  has  taken  A stley*s  Ain- 
hut  have  not  the  same  effect  upon  phitheatre,  relies  almost  exclusively 
the  stage.  On  the  whole,  they  have  for  success  upon  the  excellence  of 
collected  a  very  good  company  of  ac-  his  quadrupeds,  not  merely  horses, 
tors  at  this  theatre,  and  the  play  of  but  dogs  and  bears.  His  bip^s  are, 
'rhe  1' ortunes  of  Nigel"  has  been  without  exception,  the  worst  in  Lon<« 
very  well  got  up.  don.  Man,  with  all  his  boasted  rea- 

Such  as  have  not  read  “  Halidon  son  and  genius,  appears  here  to  in- 
Hill,"  have  been  looking  for  its  an-  finite  disadvantage  : 
uouncement  i"  some  of  the  bills  of  ..  ^  ^ 

our  theatres ;  but  those  who  have  . 

read  it,  pretend  to  a  great  degree  of  can 

sagacity,  in  finding  out  that  Sir  Wal-  call  every  man  a  brute,” 

ter  Scott  meant  it  to  be  considered  a  ,  .  j  vi  • 

failure,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  though  not  without  considerable  iii- 
his  being  the  real  author  of  the  justice  to  the  latter. 

Scotch  Novels.  It  has  been  over  and  t  j  r  i  ^ 

over  again  said,  that*  the  author  of  London,  Ju  y 

the  Scotch  Novels  must  have  great  The  Hay  market  Theatre  having 
talents  for  the  stage.  This  point  is  opened  for  its  season,  at  the  end 
referred  to  in  the  introduction  to  Ni-  of  last  month,  a  new  comedy,  in 
gel,  where  the  scraps  of  old  plays,  or  three  acts,  was  brought  forward  on 
pretended  old  plays,  are  mentioned  ;  Wednesday  last :  it  has  met  with 
and  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  affect  considerable  success,  and  is  announ- 
to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  ced  in  the  bills  for  every  evening 
things,"  that  Sir  W.  Scott  is  anxious  until  further  notice."  It  bears  for 
to  shew,  on  this  account,  that  he  has  title,  'Mohn  Buz2by,or  a  Day  s  Plea- 
no  talents  for  dramatic  poetry.  sure ;"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr 

While  upon  the  subject  of  what  Kenny,  author  of  liaising  the 
are  called  our  Minor  Theatres,  I  wish  Wind."  This  farce  is  always  con- 
to  notice  a  piece  now  acting  at  the  nected  with  his  name,  because,  as  it 
Coburg,  and  which  merits  great  was  his  earliest,  so  it  was  his  most 
praise.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  successful  production.  A  young  au- 
melo-dramas ;  and  it  has  plot,  charac-  thor,  making  a  first  attempt  for  the 
ter,  and  situation,  to  recommend  it.  stage,  should  always  be  careful  to 
rile  title  of  it  is  The  Blind  Mine,"  write  for  a  summer  audience.  Cer- 
and  the  scene  is  somewhat  injudici-  tain  it  is,  that  the  spectators  at  a 
ously  laid  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  partly  summer  theatre  are  never  so  cere- 
original,  and  partly  translated ;  and  monious,  punctilious,  and  scrupu- 
the  reason  why  the  scene  is  injudi-  lous,  (all  which  epithets  come  under 
ciously  laid,  is,  because  we  know  that  the  term  genteel,)  as  those  at  a  winter 
in  this  Munty  no  such  state  of  so-  theatre,  who,  in  general,  seem  to  think 
ciety  exists,  as  to  account  for  the  it  a  sort  of  imputation  upon  their  un¬ 
boldness  of  some  of  the  incidents.  I  derstandings  to  be  too  easily  pleased, 
ana  not  about  to  analyze  the  produc-  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  higher 
^on,  because  it  is  not  absolutely  new ;  nobility  and  leading  gent^'  are  rarely 
but  there  is  one  dreadful  scene,  of  a  present  in  summer ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
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equally  certain  that  the  fineness  of 
the  weatlier  has  its  effect  in  keeping 
the  audience  in  good  humour,  and 
prepared  (like  a  man  with  a  goml 
appetite)  to  relish  whatever  is  set 
before  them.  Many  authors  have 
held,  and  among  them  Milton  and 
Cowper,  that  tliey  could  write  better 
in  clear  sunny  weather,  than  on  dull 
foggy  days  ;  and  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  confine  the  difference  to  writers 
only.  It  is  often  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  watch  tlie  countenances 
of  a  summer  audience :  they  are  all 
so  determined  upon  being  merry,  so 
resolutely  good-natured,  so  predis¬ 
posed  to  be  satishcHl  with  the  enter¬ 
tainment  afforded  them,  and  so  free 
from  that  fault-finding  spirit  which 
prevails  in  colder  weather,  and  makes 
the  undertaking  of  a  play-w'riter  in¬ 
finitely  more  hazardous.  A  sum¬ 
mer  audience  always  seems  to  feel 
exactly  what  llahelais  expresses  in 
the  two  last  lines  of  the  sonnet  (ex¬ 
cuse  the  old  French)  prefixed  to  his 
Garagantua ; — 

“  Mitulx  eti  de  rirc  que  dc  larmcs  escrire^ 
Pource  que  rire  est  le  propre  de  rhumme. 

Nature  seems  to  have  intended  man 
for  enjoyment,  by  giving  to  him  only, 
of  all  creation,  (the  Hyena  excepted,) 
the  faculty  of  laughing. 

John  Buzzby  was  wTitten  to  pro¬ 
duce  laughter,  and  it  accomplished 
its  purpose  completely  on  the  night 
when  1  went  to  sec  it.  It  contains 
the  adventures  of  a  citizen  who  takes 
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(a  scold,  who  followed  her  husband 
John,  the  latter  having  made  his  e- 
scape,)  her  son  by  a  former  husband, 
(a  vulgar  cockney  dandy,)  and  a  lady 
named  ('ecilia,  the  ward  of  John 
Buzzby,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  dragoon  officer,  quartered  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  There  is  great  variety  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  play,  indeed  too  much  to 
be  clearly  developed  ;  for  Mr  Kenny 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  dramatic  strength 
of  the  House.  Oxberry  played  the 
part  of  an  inn-keeper,  who  bawls  out 
to  his  talkative  daughter,  (who  says 
very  little  on  the  stage,)  “  Hold  your 
tongue,  hussy  !’*  Mrs  Chatterley, 
as  the  daughter,  with  all  her  talent, 
could  of  course  make  but  little  of 
her  part.  Terry  w’as  rather  too  much 
of  a  gentlemen  for  John  Buzzby,  the 
haberdasher  and  hosier,  and  Jones 
not  enough  of  a  gentleman  for  Capt. 
Grevillc  of  the  18th  Dragoons.  He 
mistakes  flippancy  for  ease,  and 
w’hisking  about  the  stage  for  spirit 
and  alacrity.  Mrs  H.  Johnston  per¬ 
formed  the  heroine,  the  mysterious 
iiicofrnita — and  sufficiently  well ;  but 
she  begins  to  want  the  two  great  re¬ 
quisites  she  formerly  possessed  as 
an  actress — youth  and  beauty.  Mrs 
Pearse  performed  the  scolding  wife 
of  the  citizen  as  noisily  and  \nilgarly 
as  could  be  wished — indeed  more  so 
than  the  author  wished,  for  she 
drew  down  the  only  hisses  heard, 
from  the  rising  to  the  falling  of  the 
curtain.  I  must  not  omit  to  notice 
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a  journey  to  Richmond,  on  a  fine 
July  day — an  excursion  probably 
made  at  some  time  or  other  by  every 
one  of  the  spectators.  The  characters 
are  all  of  a  familiar,  every-day  kind, 
with  only  such  exaggerations  as 
serve  to  make  them  effective;  and  the 
incidents,  if  not  always  quite  pro¬ 
bable,  are  at  least  entertaining,  and 
follow  each  other  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  attention  never  flags.  On 
his  arrival  at  Richmond,  John  is  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had 
travelled  in  the  stage-coach :  she 
throws  herself,  somewhat  praeicr 
fperffy  upon  his  protection ;  and  out 
of  this  circumsUnce,  and  the  secret 
cause  of  her  journey,  (which,  by  the 
bye,  it  never  sufficiently  explained,) 
arises^  nearly  the  whole  structure  of 
the  piece.  1  here  is,  howvver,  an  un¬ 
der-plot  made  out  of  Mrs  Buzzby, 


Mr  W.  M>st*s  representation  of  the 
vulgar,  conceited  cockney :  Liston 
(for  whom  the  part  was  originally 
intended)  could  not  have  done  it 
much  better.  The  cock  of  his  hat 
w'as  worth  his  whole  salary. 

The  dialogue  has  but  little  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  excepting  its  general 
appropriateness ;  wit  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  not  less  in  the 
mouth  of  the  hosier  than  of  the  dra¬ 
goon.  However,  Mr  Kenny's  talent 
does  not  lie  this  w’ay,  and  it  w'ould 
be  difficult  to  name  a  single  author 
of  the  present  day  who  does  pos¬ 
sess  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here 
to  notice,  that  tnis  play  contains  two 
or  three  double  entendres,  not  of  the 
most  delicate  kind  ;  and  “  The  Bill 
of  Fare,"  a  sort  of  introduction 
brought  out  on  the  first  opening  of 
this  theatre,  without  being  puritani- 
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cal,  wc  may  pronounce  to  be  highly  In  the  musical  department,  Miss 
censurable  in  this  point  of  view.  Carew  is  a  very  powerful  assistant ; 
(.’ongreve  had  great  wit  to  compen-  but  she  will  need  support;  and  what 
sate  for  his  great  grossness.  adequate  support  can  such  a  singer 

A  new  farce,  called  **  Love-Let-  as  Mr  Pearman  give  ?  The  Manager 
ters,*'  has  also  been  brought  out  here,  of  a  place  of  amusement  styling  it- 
and  with  quite  as  much  success  as  the  self  par  excellence,  the  English  Opera 
piece  merited.  It  is  but  justice  to  House, — thereby  setting  it  in  opposi- 
the  Managers  to  say,  that  they  ap-  lion  to,  and  comparison  with,  the  Ita- 
j)ear  to  have  exerted  themselves  with  lian  Opera  House, — ought  to  engage 
considerable  success  to  amuse  the  all  the  best  English  singers  upon  the 
public.  The  company  of  performers  boards  of  our  Winter  Theatres, 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  respectable.  What  is  usually  understood  by  the 
and  possesses  a  great  deal  of  comic  words  English  Opera,  is  commonly 
talent.  In  one  respect,  nevertheless,  a  piece  of  a  description  that  requires 
it  is  deficient :  excepting  Charles  very  eminent  musical  talent  to  ren- 
Kemble,  there  is  not  a  man  belong-  der  it  at  all  successful ;  and  it  has 
ing  to  it,  who  looks  like,  w’alks  like,  not  unfrequently  been  seen,  that  the 
or  talks  like  a  gentleman.  For  many  less  it  resembles  the  class  of  the  dra- 
obvious  reasons,  a  gentleman  is  very  ma  to  which  it  professes  to  belong, 
rarely  met  with  on  any  stage.  the  more  profitable  it  has  been  to  the 

,  Manager.  The  best  of  the  serious  pro- 

London,  July  IIM.  Auctions  in  this  kind  have  been  mu- 

The  Manager  and  Proprietor  of  the  sical  comedies ;  both  of  them  plays, 
English  Opera  House,  when  it  open-  interspersed  with  singing,  the  songs 
ed,  very  recently,  for  the  season,  an-  generally  having  little  or  nothing  to 
iiounced,  that  no  exertion  had  been  do  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
wanting  to  secure  a  most  efficient  story.  The  “  Beggars*  Opera’*  is  al- 
company.  It  is  to  be  regretted  he  most  the  only  performance  on  the 
has  been  so  unsuccessful,  ibr,  recol-  stage  that  really  merits  the  name  of 
lecting  that  the  peculiar  province  of  an  English  Opera,  because  there,  as 
this  theatre  is  music,  a  list  of  more  in  the  French  Vaudeville,  what  the 
inefficient  performers,  both  male  and  actors  sing  is  essentially  connected 
female,  has  seldom  been  produced,  with  the  progress  of  the  plot :  it  as- 
Mr  Wrench,  who  cannot  sing  at  all,  sists,  instead  of  retarding  it.  The 
and  Miss  Kelly,  who  can  sing  a  very  dialogue  of  such  productions  as  are 
little,  are  really  the  most  distinguish-  too  frequently  brought  out  at  this 
ed  members  of  the  company.  1  ad-  theatre,  is  the  most  mawkish  stuff 
init  Mr  Wrench's  excellence  in  cer-  imaginable. 

taindepartmentsof  comedy,  and  Miss  The  best  thing  represented  here 
Kelly’s  first-rate  talents  in  her  par-  are  what  have  acquired  the  title  of 
ticular  line ;  but  it  is  asking  a  great  Musical  Farces,  and  of  this  kind  is 
deal  too  much  of  them,  tnat  they  a  piece  acted  for  the  first  time  a  few 
should  appear  in  almost  every  piece,  nights  ago.  It  is  called  Love  among 
The  Manager  himself  will  find,  nay,  the  Roses,  or  the  Master-key and 
he  has  found  it  in  previous  seasons,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  playful- 
that  the  public  gets  tired  of  seeing,  ness,  full  of  bustle  and  business, 
time  after  time,  the  identical  actors  with  some  pretty  songs,  and  dialogue 
and  actresses,  however  admirable,  above  the  common  level.  If  not 
Miss  Kelly  is  under  peculiar  obliga-  witty,  it  is  sprightly,  and,  what  is 

^  A  t  t  11  .ii*  _  It.  _  j _ 


ly  exerts  herself  to  the  utmost ;  but  ters,  and  the  characters  to  it.  It  has 
sne  cannot  do  every  thing,  and  it  is  been  announced,  in  our  daily  prints, 
very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  she  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  B^zley, 
should  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  au-  as  if  he  were  an  author  of  some  re- 
dience  tired  of  her.  For  myself,  it  putation.  If  he  be,  it  may  shew  great 
would  be  very  long  before  I  grew  ignorance  on  my  part,  but  I  do  not 
tired  of  her,  in  any  part,  however  recollect  that  he  has  written  much 
often  repeat^ ;  but  the  public  in  ge-  before.  Let  this  point  be  as  it  may, 
neral  require  more  than  the  Mana«  judgingfrorathis  After-piece,!  think 
ger  seems  disposed  to  afford.  him  perhaps  the  most  promising 
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play-wright  of  the  day.  1 1  is  neetl- 
less  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  tlie 
■light  plot ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  it  is  easy  and  natural,  and 
that  the  incidents,  some  of  them  new 
and  effective,  are  all  well  accounted 
for.  The  audience  understands,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  why  the  characters  are 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
found  ;  and  there  is  novelty  wiAout 
any  thing  forced  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  extricated. 

1  must  not  close  this  letter  with¬ 
out  some  notice  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher, 
the  juvenile  perfonner,  who  has  ex- 
cite<l  considerable  attention,  and  de¬ 
serves  some  praise.  How  much  natu¬ 
ral  ability  tne  child  may  have,  and 
how  much  of  what  she  performs  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  patient  teach¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  and  1 
do  not  take  interest  enough  about 
these  precocious  probationers,  to  give 
myself  mucli  trouble  to  enquire. 

“  In  winter  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May’s  new-fangled 
shewt.” 

Every  thing  should  come  at  its  proper 
time  and  season  ;  and  though  there 
may  be  something  suqirising  in  this 
sort  of  exhibition,  the  pleasure  ends 
with  the  surprise — there  is  no  real, 
lasting  enjoymeiu  to  be  derived  from 
it.  That  Miss  Clara  Fisher  is  quick 
and  docile  there  is  little  doubt,  and 
she  certainly  acts  with  more  spirit 
than  could  easily  be  given  by  mere 
instruction. 

Two  new  pieces  are  announced  ; 
the  one  a  farce  at  the  Haymarket, 
under  the  title  of  “  Peter  Fin,  or  a 
New  Hoad  to  Brighton and  the 
other  an  operatic  piece  at  the  English 
Opera-House,  called  **  All  in  the 
Dark,  or  the  Banks  of  the  Elbe." 

It  is  contradicted  that  Mr  H.  Twiss 
is  preparing  The  Fortunes  of  Ni¬ 
gel"  for  the  stage.  He  is  writing,  it 
is  said,  a  new  tragedy,  to  be  produ¬ 
ced  next  season  at  Covent-Garden. 


BUnyui, 

OK  iraaaiKo  a  highlakd  bagpips. 

11  Aaa  I  *tis  the  bagpipe’*  breathing  aomul, 
A  bnsk  atraihspey  ia  sprightly  glee  { 
Dear  to  Ciao-albin’s  soni  renown’d. 

The  music  of  the  brave  aiui  ! 


Nor  trumpet’s  long -resounding  voice, 
Norshrill-ton’d  fife  has  pow  er  to  charm; 

Nor  hollow  drum,  with  deaf ’ning  noise. 
The  Highland  warrior’s  heart  can  warm. 

The  bagpipe  sounds  with  swelling  breath. 
The  Jirc-Jlaught  flashes  from  his  eye ! 

He  hopes  for  Victory’s  laurell’d  wreath, 
Prepar’d  in  Honour’s  bed  to  lie. 

’Twas  thus  on  Egypt’s  thirsty  soil. 
Where  Abercromby  fought  and  fell, 

The  brave  Black  Watch,  in  battle  tofl. 
With  victory  peal’d  his  parting  knell. 

Thus  on  Corunna’s  hapless  shore, 

Undaunted  stood  the  lx)ld  and  brave ; 

By  Sons  of  Mist  the  gallant  Moore 
Was  calmly  laid  in  Honour’s  grave. 

Whene’er  was  heard  the  Img pipe’s  tone 
On  Maida’s  plains  or  Waterloo, 

It  led  the  kilted  warrior  on. 

Nor  aught  but  death  could  him  subdue. 

•  ••••••• 

Methinks  I  see  them  linger  still 
On  Naver’s  banks — in  Carrel  glen. 

And  gaze  upon  the  heath-clad  hill 
Which  they  must  never  climb  again. 

I  hear  their  tender  parting  sighs  ; 

1  see  the  vessel  under  sail ; 

The  rippling  waters  round  them  rise. 
The  bark  scuds  light  before  the  gale. 

He  leans  against  the  rocking  mast. 

The  shore  receding  from  his  view, 

W’^ith  look  still  fix’d,  till  fades  the  last 
Lov’d  hill  in  dimly  distant  blue. 

And  now'  he  gazes  wildly  round, 

W’ith  sickening  heart  and  hopeless  eye  ; 

Nought  comes  within  his  vision’s  bound, 
But  one  dark  w'aste  of  sea  and  sky. 

Canadia’s  hills  appear  in  sight. 

Her  swrampy  fens  and  forests  deep ; 

And  does  his  bosom  feel  delight  ? 

Ah,  no  !  he  turns  his  head  to  weep ! 

By  day  Hope  sheds  her  transient  glow, 
But  livelier  far  his  nightly  dream ; 

His  heart  is  on  his  hills  of  snow. 

Or  hovering  light  o’er  Brora’s  stream. 

But  Buin,  w'ith  gigantic  stride. 

Has  sought  his  happy  humUe  vale. 

There  spread  his  desolation  wide. 

And  wak’d  the  hmmless  peasant’s  wail. 

Poorminstrel !  still  thy  wild  notes  flow  !— 
Not  pibroch  loud,  or  brisk  strathspey 

It  is  the  cadence,  sad  and  slow. 

Of  “  O'er  t\e  hilltf  and  Jar  away  /” 

Thy  sunny  glens  and  straths  of  green 
A  k>ne  and  cheerless  waste  display  ; 

For  sheep  are  now  where  men  have  been. 
And  Albyn’s  glory  hastes  away  ! 


I  J 


Work's  prcjHirinfr  for  VulAicatim. 

AVORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 

A  work  entitled  Public  Men  of  our 
own  Times,  w’ill  appear  in  July,  in  three 
volumes,  of  the  size  of  Debrett’s  Peerage. 
Jt  will  include  nearly  three  thousand  bio¬ 
graphies  of  living  characters  in  all  civili¬ 
zed  nations,  and  be  ornamented  with  160 
copper-])late  portraits. 

Mr  Lowe’s  volume  on  the  Statistics 
of  England  is  on  the  eve  of  publication  : 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  our  agriculture,  trade,  and  finance,  with 
a  comparison  of  the  prospects  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  in  regard  to  productive 
industry,  and  national  revenue. 

Mr  Gideon  Mantell,  F.L.S.  member 
of  the  Geological  Society,  &c.  author  of 

the  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,*’  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  a  Description  of  the 
Strata  and  Organic  Remains  of  Tilgate 
Forest,  with  obser\ations  on  the  beds  of 
limestone  and  clay  which  alternate  in  the 
ironsand  of  Sussex.  This  work  will  be 
embellished  with  numerous  engravings 
of  the  extraordinary  fossils  discovered 
by  the  author  in  those  remarkable  strata, 
and  will  contain  an  account  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  relations  of  the  limestone  of  Win- 
chelsea,  Hastings,  Battel,  Horsham,  &.c. 
It  is  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  “  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex.” 

Gems  principally  from  the  Antique, 
with  verse  illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Croly,  A.M.,  drawn  and  etched  by  R. 
Dagley,  are  jireparing  for  publication. 

Sj)eedily  will  be  published,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  octavo.  Political  Fragments,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek  by  Thomas  Taylor, 
from  Archytas,  Charondas,  Zaleucus,  and 
other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  preserved  by 
Stobaeus ;  and  also.  Ethical  Fragments  of 
Hierocles,  the  celebrated  commentator 
on  the  Golden  Pythagoric  verses,  preser¬ 
ved  by  the  same  author. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lewes 
are  announced  for  publication,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  quarto,  with  numerous  lithographic 
plates,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Horsfield  and 
J.  W.  Woolgar,  M.A.S.  The  Natural 
History  of  the  district  by  G.  Mantell, 
7.L.  and  G.S.  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  &c. 

Sixteen  Practical  Sermons  will  shortly 
|>e  published,  on  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  of  religion,  delivered  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Post- 
Icthwaite,  Rector  of  Roche,  Comw'all. 

^  Mrs  Catherine  Hutton,  author  of  the 
“  Tour  of  Africa,”  &c.  is  employed  upon 
•  work  to  be  entitled.  Memoirs  of  the 

Queens  of  England,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 

Kings. 

VOL.  jti. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Moxa  as  a 
Therapeutical  Agent,  by  Baron  I.arrey  ; 
translated  from  the  French,  with  notes 
and  an  introduction,  containing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Substance ;  is  preparing  by 
Robley  Dunglison,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  will  shortly  be 
published. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica  is  preparing  for 
])ublication,  consisting  of  a  select  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  the  most  important  Bri. 
tish  and  foreign  works  in  the  deivartment 
of  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation, 
w'ith  brief  notices  of  their  authors,  and 
remarks  on  their  theological  and  critical 
merits,  by  Wm.  Orme,  author  of  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Life,  VVritings,  Ac.  of  Dr 
John  Ow'en.” 

Preelectiones  Academicoe,  or  Academic 
Lectures,  are  preparing  for  the  press,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  history  of 
modern  Euro|>e,  viz.  Christianity,  Maho- 
medanism,  the  Crusades,  literature  and 
the  arts,  navigation,  the  Jesuits,  the  Re¬ 
formation,  civil  wars  in  England,  slave 
trade,  commerce,  French  revolution,  civil 
liberty,  and  religious  toleration  ;  by  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  O’Donnoghue,  A.M.  This 
work  will  be  published  in  four  quarterly 
))arts,  making,  w'hen  completed,  one 
handsome  volume  octavo,  of  600  pages. 

Mr  Hopkins,  of  Manchester,  has  in 
the  press  a  work  on  Principles  of  Politi¬ 
ck  Economy  w'hich  regulate  Wages,  Pro¬ 
fits,  Rent,  and  the  Value  of  Money. 

Mr  Pcntcy’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Ru¬ 
ral  Ornament,  w'hich  deduces  the  science 
from  well-known  fixed  principles,  w’ill  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  with  nume¬ 
rous  plates,  a  Tour  through  Sweden, 
Norw’ay,  and  the  coast  of  Norwegian. 
Lapland  to  the  Northern  Cape,  in  the 
year  18?0,  by  A.  De  Capell  Brooke — 
At  the  same  time  will  appear,  in  imperial 
quarto,  the  Costumes  of  the  diffSereia 
Provinces  in  Sw'edcn,  coloured. 

-  A  coloured  edition  of  Mr  Mantell’a 
Geology  of  Sussex  is  preparing  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  A  very 
limited  number  will  be  published. 

A  History  of  a  se%’cre  Case  of  Neural¬ 
gia,  commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux, 
will  speedily  be  published,  occvipying  the 
nerves  of  the  Right  Thigh,  Leg,  and  Foot, 
successfully  treated ;  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  that  complaint,  and  on  its  cau¬ 
ses,  as  they  vary  in  different  individuals ; 
by  G.  D.  Yeau.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

An  Analytical  Investigation  of  the 
ScrijJturd  Claims  of  the  Devil,  and  a  «- 
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milar  enquiry  into  t!ie  meaning  of  the 
terms  Shet>l,  Hades,  and  liehenna,  as 
used  by  the  Scripture  writers,  by  the  Kev. 
Kusaell  Scott,  of  Portsmouth,  which  have 
been  unavoidably  delayed  in  passing 
through  the  press,  will  l)e  jniblished  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month. 

The  Political  Life  of  his  ISfajesty  George 
the  Fourth,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
in  one  volume  octavo. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  an 
English  Grammar  in  verse,  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  examples,  by  the  Uev.  1'.  Searle. 

Mr  Hamper  Is  preparing  for  the  press, 
u  second  edition  of  his  Tract  on  H(iar- 
Ktones. 

Shortly  will  lie  published,  in  Ignio.  the 
Lady’s  Manual,  by  a  Physician.  The 
object  is  to  supply  the  female  sex  with 
useful  information  on  a  variety  of  appro¬ 
priate  and  interesting  subjects,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  application  to  professional 
men. 

Shortly  uill  apJx^ar,  the  Claims  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  refuted. 

Mr  Worsdale,  sen.  of  Lincoln,  has 
ready  for  the  press,  a  work,  entitled.  Ce¬ 
lestial  Philosophy,  or  Genethliacal  Astro, 
nomy.  This  imanuscript  is  entirely  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  contains,  w’c  are  informed,  the 
whole  art  of  calculating  nativities,  with 
a  great  number  of  genitures  ;  the  exam- 
pies  are  given  in  figures,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  celestial  glohe, 
or  spherical  trigonometry.  It  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  publish  it  in  twenty-tive  numbers, 
making  600  {lagcs,  octavo. 

The  Princess  Olive  of  Cumlicrland  an¬ 
nounces  two  volumes  of  her  Poems,  to  be 
published  by  subscription,  at  two  pounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  from 
captivity,  and  to  enable  her  to  ])roceed 
in  her  suit  in  Doctors' -Commons  for  the 
recovery  of  XM  5,000  left  her  by  the  late 
King. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Rudge  has  in  tlie  press, 
in  two  octavo  volumes.  Sermons  on  the 
Leading  Characters  and  most  Important 
Events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  Rev.  George  Holden  is  printing, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Attempt  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Josepli  Swan,  Esq.  is  printing,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  a  Treatise  cn  the  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

Mr  W.  I.  Roberts  is  jireparing  the 


EDINBURGH. 

Peveril  of  Ihr  by  the  Author  of 

“  Waverley,”  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Prejiaring  for  publication,  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  The 
Entail ;  or,  The  Lairds  of  Grippy.  “  Let 
Glasgow*  Flourish.” 

In  the  press,  and  sjxjedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  one  volume  octavo,  price  5s. 
Interesting  Anecdotes,  Memoirs,  Allego¬ 
ries,  Essays,  and  Poetical  Fragments.  By 
John  Leslie,  late  Convener  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Trades  of  Aberdeen. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  one 
large  volume  octavo.  Remains  of  the  late 
Alexander  Leith  Ross,  A.M.  with  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  his  Life,  containing  A  Diary  of 
his  Studies;  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
from  the  Persian  language,  from  Ancient 
traditions,  and  Eastern  customs  ;  An  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Literature  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  influence  which  it  has  had  on  that 
of  Europe ;  Account  of  “  Ajayeb  A1 
Makhlukat or  the  “  Wonders  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  an  interesting  Work  in  Persian, 
containing  a  compendium  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Natural  Histoi*}*  of  the  East; 
Poetical  Translations;  Verbal  Resemblan¬ 
ces  bctw’een  the  Oriental  Languages  and 
those  of  other  Nations ;  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France, 
in  1817;  and  in  France,  Italy,  Sw'itzcr- 
land,  and  Germany,  in  1820. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  this  month.  Two  Discour¬ 
ses,  on  the  Sin,  Danger,  and  Remedy  of 
Duelling ;  with  copious  notes  illustrative 
of  the  subject,  and  embracing  an  Account 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Variations,  Prohi- 
bilions,  and  Preventives  of  Single  Com¬ 
bat.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Chalmers,  A.M. 
One  of  the  ministers  of  Dunfermline. 
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AXXmUlTIES. 

An  Kpitome  of  Uoman  Antiquities  ;  to 
nhich  is  prefixed,  an  Abridgment  of  Uo- 
inan  History.  By  C.  Irving,  LL.D.  Ac. 
]2ino.  5s. 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy. 
Rv  John  Steel  Cotman.  Part  IV.  folio, 
£.3 II 3s.  of  proof  impressions  on  India  pa- 
|)er,  i!.5ii5s. 

akchitecture. 

Sciography,  or  Examples  of  Shadows, 
and  Rules  for  their  Projection,  intended 
for  the  Use  of  Architectural  Draughts¬ 
men.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  architect.  8vo,  9s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
B^'auty  in  Grecian  Architecture ;  with  an 
Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Art  in  Greece.  By  George,  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  K'.T.  &c.  Post  8vo.  7s. 
RIRLIOORAPHY. 

Whittaker's  ('omplete  Catalogue  of 
School  Books.  Is.  sewed. 

Hayes's  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics.  Part  II.  Is.  6d. 

'r.  'I’horjxj's  Catalogue.  Part  II.  for 
IP"?!?  ;  containing  numerous  articles  of 
extreme  rarity  in  early  English  Poetrv' 
and  Music,  Classics,  &c.  Ss. 

BIOORAPliV. 

Napoleon  in  Exile.  By  B.  E.  0‘Meara, 
Esq.  2  vol.  8vo. 

.Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle, 
Ac.  By  the  Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson.  2 
V(.l.  £.l„4.s. 

The  Life  and  Extraordinary  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Samuel  I).  Hayward,  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Modem  Macheath.  12mo.  6s. 

Memoirs  of  Artemi.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott, 
with  copious  Extracts  from  his  Letters. 
By  John  Scott.  8vo.  14s. 

Lives  of  Celebrated  Persons  who  have 
died  within  the  la.st  Six  Years.  6  vol. 
8vo.  £.4i.l0s. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Burton,  of  Kentish  Town.  12mo.  .Ss.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

The 'Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora:  or 
<'oloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
Cryptogamic  Plants  growing  in  Scotland, 
and  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Order  Fungi. 
By  R.  K.  GreviUe,  F.ILS.E.  M.W.S.  Ac. 
Hoyal  8vo.  No.  I.  4s. 

CLASSICS. 

Decimi  .1.  Juvenalis  et  A.  Persii  Flacci 
Satira :  Supplementary  Annotations  on 
Livy;  designed  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
editions  of  Drakenborch  and  Crevier.  By 
John  Walker.  8vo.  12s. 

A  (ireek  Grammar  fir  the  Use  of 
^rhools,  abridged  from  the  Greek  Gram*- 


mar  of  Augustus  Matthia;.  By  C.  1. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Euripidis  Electra,  ad  Optimarum  Edi- 
tionum  fidem  emendavit,  et  nods  in  usum 
juventutis  instruxit  Hastings  Robinson, 
A.M.  Collegii  Div.  Joann.  Cant.  Socius. 
5s.  (id. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  I.atin  In¬ 
flection,  being  Examples  in  the  form  of 
Copy  Books  for  declining  Nouns  and 
Verbs.  In  two  Parts.  By  Thos.  Haigh, 
A.M.  4to. 

Quintilianus  de  Institutione  Oratoria  ; 
ex  Kditione,  J.  M.  Gesneri.  2  vol.  128. 

Museum  Criticism  ;  or  Cambridge  Clas¬ 
sical  Researche.s.  No.  VII.  8vo.  5s. 

DRAMA. 

1'ales  of  the  Drama,  founded  on  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  Massinger, 
Shirley,  Ac.  By  Miss  Macauley.  Fool¬ 
scap  8vo.  10  s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Glossary  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Words, 
Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  f-us- 
toms.  Proverbs,  Ac.  forming  a  necessiiry 
Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  By 
the  Rev.  Roht  Nares,  Ac.  4to.  £.2itL5s. 

A  few  Hints  on  the  Nature  of  Accent 
and  Emphasis.  12mo.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Original  Houses  of  the  Poets  and  I*hi- 
lusophcrs  of  Great  Britain.  No.  I.  3.s. 
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*»*  This  Account  of  Mr  Stewart's  Trial  182?,  explanatory  of  the  measures  ivhich 

ha.s  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  have  been  successfully  pursued  in  the 
his  Fricmls,  and  in  a  way  which  enables  Parish  of  St.  John's  Glasgow*,  for  extinc- 
the  Publishers  (Archil>ald  Con.'^table  A  tion  of  its  compulsory  Pauperii^m.  By 
t  o.)  to  state,  that  the  utmott  reliance  'Phomas  Chalmers,  DiD.  2s.  6d.  stitchcil. 
may  l>e  placed  on  its  c('rrectncss  and  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Gambold, 
nccuracy.  with  an  Introductory*  Essay.  By  Thoma; 
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it  was  necessary  to  pare  down  the  public 
expenditure  with  the  most  severe  econo¬ 
my  we  arc  sorry  to  add,  that  the  spirit 
of  jiarty  exhibited  itself,  both  as  the  King 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes  and 
after  his  return,  and  that  in  an  art'ruy 
which  took  place  one  man  was  killed. 

Portugal. — The  Government  Ga¬ 
zette  of  the  2d  June  gives  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  Lisbon, 
the  object  of  which  it  states  to  have  been, 

“  to  dissolve  the  present  Cortes,  and  con¬ 
voke  the  old,  with  some  moditicatioiis ; 
such  as  having  two  chambers,  one  of  thein 
consisting  of  hereditary  members  and  of 
the  first  nobility;  to  dejwse  the  l)enelicent 
and  magnanimous  King  John  VI.,  who 
has  so  faithfully  and  openly  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  of  na¬ 
tional  liberty,  and  in  his  place  to  elevate 
the  Infant  Don  Michael  at  the  head  of  a 
regency,  composed  of  men  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  res]K*ctable,  who  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  enemies  of  the  system 
by  which,  happily,  we  are  governed  ;  to 
assassinate  those  meml)ers  of  the  Cortes 
and  of  the  Ministry  who  are  the  most 
able  and  celebrated  defenders  of  tlie  na¬ 
tional  rights  :  in  one  word,  to  throw  the 
were  w  hole  nation  into  a  state  of  confusion  and 
civil  war,  of  bloodshed,  disorder,  and 
anarchy,  the  advantage  t)f  wliich  was  to 
be  reajied  by  these  infamous  conspirators, 
and  by  others  like  themselves,  who  pro¬ 
in  which  the  Minister  bably  will  be  found  engaged  in  the  same 
threatened  to  make  known  to  the  Cortes  plot.” 

the  plots  that  were  framing  against  the  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Greece. — 
Constitution,  and  in  which  the  King  and  The'  question  of  peace  or  war  betw’een 
his  brothers  were  concerned. — Madrid  Russia  and  Turkey  is  nowr  understood  to 
was  in  consequence  in  a  state  of  great  be  at  rest,  the  Ottomans  having  agreed 
agitation,  and  seditious  cries  were  preva-  to  evacuate  the  irrincipalitics  of  Wallachia 
lent  in  all  quarters.  Later  accounts,  how'-  and  Moldavia ;  and  the  poor  Greeks,  hav- 
ever,  indicate  the  return  of  partial  tran-  ing  now  no  chance  of  the  assistance  or 
quillity.  On  the  30th  June  the  King  in  co-ojieration  of  any  European  pow'cr,  are 
person  prorogued  the  Cortes,  with  a  speech  again  abandoned  to  the  barbarity  of  their 
remarkable  for  its  constitutional  spirit,  and  faithless  and  savage  masters.  We  noticed, 
lor  the  confidence  the  King  professes  in  in  our  last  Number,  the  retaking  of  the 
the  stability  of  his  Government.  The  island  of  Scio  by  the  Turks.  On  this 
^P'eech  notices  the  rigid  economy  that  has  occasion,  it  appears,  these  infuriated  fa- 
^n  observed,  the  improved  state  of  the  natics  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
finances,  and  the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  way  which  makes  huma- 
Oovemment  to  keep  good  faith  with  the  nity  shudder  to  contemplate.  Ten  days 
public  creditor,  and  to  exterminate  the  before  the  commencement  of  the  Maho- 
national  debt.  The  President,  in  his  metan  festival  of  Ramazan,  there  were 
Answer,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  ninety-five  executions,  some  of  them  of. 
re-echoes  the  sentiments  of  his  Sovereign,  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  island, 
On  the  subject  of  economy  he  says —  and  connected  with  the  richest  families 
.  ^K^**'^Kure  being  almost  annihilated,  of  the  Franks,  who  bad  been  taken  as 
‘iidustry  dishearteued,  and  trade paralized,  hostages,  on  the  Turks  regaining  posses- 


EUROPE. 

Eraxce. — The  Finance  minister  of 
France  has  laid  his  budget  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  estimated  re¬ 
venue  for  1823  amounts  to  909,130,78'» 
francs,  or  £.36,363,231  ;  the  estimated 
tx|)enditure  to  9()(),475,303  francs,  or 
£.36,019,01 1 ;  and  this  latter  estimate  in¬ 
cludes  the  interest  of  the  debt  of  France, 
which  amounts  only  to  228,724,260 
francs,  or  £.9,148,970. 

General  Rerthon  has  been  apprehended 
near  Saumur,  and  will  lie  forthwith  brouglit 
to  trial.  Captain  Valle  was  executed  at 
'I'oulon  on  the  IGth  inst.  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Assize  Court  of  tliat  town, 
on  his  conviction  as  one  of  the  princijial 
agents  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Gazette  of  Lyons  says, — 
“  He  died  with  much  sung  froid^  and  dis¬ 
played  great  finnness.”  In  his  way  to 
the  place  of  execution  he  stopped  before 
a  liquor  shop,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of 
brandy,  drank  to  the  success  of  France, 
and  the  health  of  the  brave. 

Spain. — This  country,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  still  continues  the  scene 
of  internal  disturbance.  Intelligence  re¬ 
ceived  from  Madrid  the  end  of  last  month 
states  that  the  King  and  his  brother 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  it  was  reported  that  a  warm 
eX}X)stulation  on  this  subject  took  phicc 
between  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  his  Majesty, 
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■ion  of  the  island ;  ten  of  these  who  had 
been  carried  to  Constantinople  were  there 
beheaded,  and  the  eighty-five  in  Scio  were 
hung  outside  of  the  castle.  These  exe¬ 
cutions  appear  to  have  been  the  {allude 
to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Mahometan  rabble;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  whole  island,  the  city,  and  the 
country,  is  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
It  was  the  consummation  of  a  scene  of 
unrelenting  barbarity,  such  as  the  world 
has  seldom  seen,  which,  in  a  few  brief 
months,  has  ruined  amd  depopulated  one 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  Greece.  The 
male  adult  inhabitants  of  Scio  now  ma¬ 
nure  its  soil  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
whilst  its  women  and  children  are  reser¬ 
ved  for  a  fate  still  more  horrible,  for  dis- 
honour  and  the  basest  slavery.  We  learn, 
from  the  details  of  this  most  surpassing 
outrage,  that  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  |}ersons,  all  })erished,  except 
those  wrretebed  females  and  children,  who 
were  reserved  for  the  last  dishonour  and 
the  most  dreadful  servitude.”  We  will 
quote  a  single  passage  from  a  letter  sent 
by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  to  their 
brethren  and  countrymen  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  A  whole  city,  lately  so  flourish¬ 
ing,  is  now'  one  heap  of  ruins;  w'hole 
villages,  innumerable  country  seats,  are 
a  prey  .to  the  dames;  our  celebrated 
school,  library,  hospital  for  the  sick,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  churches,  richly  adorned— all 
one  confused  mass  of  smoking  rubbish.” 

Letters  brought  by  the  Italian  mail 
note  the  arrival  of  several  unfortunate 
Greek  families,  escaping  from  Scio,  in  the 
different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  impotable  to  read,  without  the  strong¬ 
est  emotions  of  grief,  the  pictures  drawn 
of  their  sufferings,  in  the  different  letters 
addressed  to  friends  in  thb  country.  It 
would  fill  whole  pi^;es  to  describe  the  at¬ 
rocities  of  the  Turks — we  shall  mention 
only  one.  A  village  in  Scio  w'os  sacked, 
plundered,  and  all  tlie  inhabitants  taken 
prisoners.  The  women  and  children,  to 
the  number  of  700,  w'ere  driven  to  an  in¬ 
closed  {dace,  at  a  small  distance,  in  order 
that  the  Turks  might  each  select  their 
captives.  A  dis{>ute  for  the  preference 
arose,  which  the  commander  perceiving 
was  growing  serious,  pro|X>8ed,  in  order 
to  put  an  cikl  to  it,  that  all  sh<^d  be  put 
to  the  sword.  The  pro{X)sition  was  a- 
dopted  and  immediately  executed  ! 

The  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Tui^s  CM)  the  Continent  is  cMurried  on  with 
various  success.  Advices  frcMn  Semlin, 
dued  the  9th  ulL,  state,  thst  Chourschid 
Pacha  (who  was  {Moceeding  to  affhet  a 
junction  with  the  Pacha  of  Salonica,  at 
Vsria,)  has  baen  defeated  by  the  Greeks 

at  Nova  CaatorL  There  is  no  account  of 


any  action  betw'cea  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  at  sea,  but  it  is  said,  in  the  Paris  ps 
the  Greeks  have  declared  all  tbs 
Turkish  coasts  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
have  taken  five  European  vessels. 

ASIA. 

Chika. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Kent 
East  Indiainan  from  China,  from  whence 
she  sailed  on  the  26th  February,  we  learn, 
that  the  late  differences  with  the  Chinese 
Government  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
and  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory. 
During  the  whede  discussion,  there  was 
not  the  least  attempt  at  disguise  or  apo¬ 
logy  res{)ectirig  these  differences ;  the 
whole  transaction'  was  laid  before  the 
Chinese  Authorities  in  the  most  o{)en  and 
candid  manner,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
most  peremptory  language,  stating  that 
no  native  of  England  would  be  given  over 
to  the  Chinese  Authorities  for  triaL 

AMERICA. 

Ca&accas  and  Peru. — Intelligence 
W'as  received  at  Baltimore,  from  Laguira, 
of  the  beginning  of  June,  that  the  SfMnish 
General  Morales  had  been  defeated  by  Cc^ 
Penango  and  Heras,  and  his  troo{)$  cut  to 
pieces,  and  himself  had  fled  to  the  island 
of  Oro.  The  action  took  place  on  the 
17th  April,  at  Chi{)are.  Morales  subse¬ 
quently  got  into  Porto  Cabellow  Bolivar 
had,  by  {iroclamation,  invited  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Quito  to  submit  to  the  Colum 
bian  forces.  Intelligence  from  Peru,  up 
to  February,  states,  that  4,000  men,  sent 
by  Bolivar,  had  formed  a  junction  with 
San  Martin,  with  whom  he  bad  landed  at 
Pisco,  w'hich  be  captured,  and  subse¬ 
quently  routed  the  detachment  of  Canfee- 
rac.  The  commanders  of  the  Spanish 
frigates  Prueba  and  Venganza,  and  tbs 
corvette  Alexandro,  which  had  been  block 
ading  Guayquil  for  some  time,  weary  of 
the  service,  have  actually  sold  their  ships 
and  stores  to  the  insurgent  governing 
against  w'hom  they  were  acting.  By  a 
regular  convention  agreed  to  on  the  16th 
of  February,  the  shifjs  and  all  their  aforcs 
were  delivered  up  to  the  government  of 
Peru,  on  condition  of  the  oflScers  receivoig 
their  {)ay  and  arrears  to  the  time  of  the 
agreement,  and  one  step  advance  in  rank; 
and  the  interests  of  the  mother  country 
are  taken  care  of  by  an  article  of  the  coo 
vention,  by  which  the  state  of  Peru  en 
gages  to  ocknowU'dge  a  debt  in  favour  pf 
Spain,  amounting  to  100.000  dollari^s^ 
pay  the  same  the  moment  the  latier.ii#' 
knowledges  the  inde{)endence  of  AB**rics» 
without  which  the  article  is  not  hiding* 
Mexico.— Letters  have  been  fieeb- 
ed  fixMn  Vera  Cruz  of  the  30th  Mar^ 
which  state  that  the  Cortes  were  at 
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time  engaged  in  active  deliberation  relative  services,  rather  them  involve  the  country  in 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  alfairs  of  the  a  civil  war.— Spanish,  American,  Frendi, 
country.  Iturbide  had  given  in  his  re*  and  English  vessels,  were  in  the  harbour 
signation,  preferring  to  abide  the  decision  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  regular  communi* 
of  the  Cortes,  regarding  the  reward  of  his  cation  subsisted  with  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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MAY.  I'^^t  at  his  Lordship's  conduct.  The 


4.  Union  Canal, — The  Canal  Company 
have  fixed  their  dues  on  coal  at  a  very 
moderate  rate,  and  have  also  regulated  or 
modified  them  in  such  proportions  as  to 
enable  the  most  remote  proprietors  of  coal 
to  sell  them  in  the  Edinburgh  market  at 
the  same  rate  as  those  most  immediately 
at  hand ;  and  as  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Company  have  co-operated  with  the 
Union  Canal  Company  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  commimity  of  Edinburgh  and 
its  vicinity  may  confidently  expect  a  fair 
and  great  competition  to  take  place  along 
the  whole  lines  of  the  Monkland,  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  Union  Canals  ;  on 
those  three  Ihies  there  are  inexhaustible 
mines  of  coal,  of  most  excellent  quality, 
and  almost  every  variety.  The  water  is 
now  on  from  end  to  einl  of  the  canaL 

6.  Improvement  in  Naval  /{rchxtccture, 
— On  Thursday  the  public  were  much 
gratified  and  astoni^ed  at  the  exhibition 
of  an  iron  steam<-boat  on  the  river  Thames, 
between  London  and  Battersea  Bridges. 
The  boat  w'as  built  at  the  Horsley  Iron¬ 
works,  near  Birmingham,  by  Mr  Manby, 
and  put  together  at  Kotherhithe  ;  she  is 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  piece  of 
workmanship  in  the  iron  way  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed,  and  draw's  one  foot 
less  water  than  any  steam-boat  that  has 
ever  been  built.  She  is  106  feet  long, 
and  1 7  broad,  and  is  propelled  by  a  thirty 
horse  engine,  and  Oldham's  revolving  oars 
— the  most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism 
that  has  yet  been  adopted  in  steam-boats. 
I'he  great  advantage  of  these  oars  is  their 
entering  and  leaving  the  water  edgew'ays, 
by  w'hich  means  no  power  is  lost ;  and 
they  are  particularly  useful  in  rivers  w'ith 
»«r.'t>w  bridges,  as  they  occupy  little  more 
than  half  the  breadth  of  the  common 
wheeL 

1^**; — Provoking  tojlght  a  Duel. — This 
morning,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
i^ndon,  the  Earl  of  Westmeath  appear¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  Court, 
^  s^ndiqg  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  named 
Woods,  tending  to  provoke  a  chaBenge 
to  fight  a  dueL  His  Lordship  addressed 
toe  Court  at  some  length  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  Mr  Justice  Bailey,  pre- 
to  his  pronouncing  the  sentence, 

dressed  the  defendant  in  terms  of  strong 
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sentence  of  the  Court  was,  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  should  be  imprisoned  three  months 
in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  should  enter  into 
recognizances  in  the  sum  of  £.2000,  and 
find  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of  £.500 
each,  to  keep  the  peace  for  three  years.-— 
His  Lordship  left  the  Court  in  the  custody 
of  the  tipstafT. 

Greenocky  May  21.— Yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  a  new  contrivance,  by  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  town,  for  propelling  vessels 
without  the  aid  of  steam,  sails,  or  oars, 
was  publicly  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
It  consists  of  a  boat  about  2S  feet  keel  and 
nine  feet  beam,  built  on  purpose,  and 
fitted  with  light  paddle  wheels,  which 
ore  o|)erated  upon  in  various  w'ays  by 
eight  men,  and  made  to  revolve  with  con¬ 
siderable  speed,  so  that,  even  in  his  first 
trial,  and  without  any  previous  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  boat  was 
paddled  across  to  Helensburgh  in  50 
minutes— a  distance  w'e  believe,  of  six 
miles,  and  brou^t  back  in  about  an  hour. 

28. — General  As*embly-^Th&  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  W'as 
dissolved  yesterday,  after  the  usual  sede¬ 
runt,  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioner  the 
Earl  of  Morton.  The  most  important  case 
W'hich  came  before  the  Assembly  this 
year,  was  one  respecting  the  presentation 
of  a  Minister  to  the  parish  of  Kiltarlity, 
by  Mr  Fraser  of  Lovat,  u  Roman  Catholic. 
Tlie  Committee  of  Bills  transmitted  to 
the  Assembly  the  petition  of  Mr  Donald 
Fraser,  and  other  members  of  the  Presby- 
teiy  of  Inverness,  appellants  against  a 
sentence  of  the  Synod  of^Moray,  of  date 
the  23d  April  last,  referring  the  pveien<- 
tation  to  the  parish  of  Kiltarlity  to  this 
Assembly.  Mr  JeflVey,  on  the  p^  of 
the  appellants,  stated,  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Inverness  having  a  presentation  ten¬ 
dered  to  them  by  an  avowed  Bonun 
Catholic,  bad,  after  some  conrideratiofi, 
applied  to  the  Synod  of  Moray  for  infor¬ 
mation  how  to  proceed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  some  zealous  inhabitants  in  the 
parish  of  Kiltarlity,  taking  alarm  at' ^ 
report  which  had  gmte  abroad,  of  a 
ter  being  appointed  to  them  a 
Catholie  patron,  referred  the  case  over  to 
the  civil  court.  The  Court  of  Sesrion 
R 
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found  that  the  jnris.hioners  had  no  interest 
(title)  in  the  prefentation.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  however,  of  this  action  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbyter)’  had  been  stopt  l)y  interdict ; 
and  after  sentence,  a  long  argumentative 
epistle  was  forwarded  to  the  Presbyter}' 
by  one  of  the  agents  fer  the  parties.  The 
result  of  this  litigation  was,  that  the  Pres¬ 
byter}'  discover  a  title  in  themselves  to  the 
presentation, drvvlulo^  in  consequence 
of  six  months'  delay  which  had  taken 
place,  during  vhich  time  no  presentation, 
either  from  the  jiatron,  or,  in  his  default, 
the  King,  had  at  facto  been  moderated. 
The  Presbyter}’  therefore  determined  on 
advocating  their  case  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  the  previous  judgment  of  uhich  was 
only  in  respect  of  the  parishitmers,  and 
in  nowise  to  the  jKejudice  of  the  devo- 
Itifum  of  the  Presbytery.  I'he  Presbytery 
did  in  fact  raise  a  declarator  of  action  in 
the  civil  court.  The  Synod,  however, 
procct'ded  uith  the  apjx'al  which  had 
been  made  to  that  body,  and  decided  to 
refer  the  case  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  advice.  Both  parties  protested 
against  this  decision  at  the  time,  on  the 
gn)urid  that  this  was  a  civil  question,  in¬ 
volving  the  title  to  the  presentation  ;  and 
the  Prevbyter}'  had  in  fact  not  only  raised 
the  declarator  of  action,  hut  determined 
on  applying  to  this  House  for  funds  to  en¬ 
able  tiiem  to  tr}'  the  question — After 
some  discussion.  Principal  Nicoll  moved, 
“  That  the  AsserPbly  reverse  the  sentence 
of  the  Presbyter}’  of  Inverness,  passed  on 
the  IHth  April  last,  as  inconsistent  with 
their  former  proceetlings,  which  vested 
important  rights  in  the  jxjrson  of  Mr  Colin 
Fraser,  the  presentee;  and* find,  that 
whatever  might  be  fit  and  expedient  to  be 
done  in  other  circumstances,  there  exists 
ill  hoc  statu  n(»  ecclesiastical  Ixir  to  give 
elTbct  to  the  presentation  in  favour  of  Mr 
Colin  Fraser,  and  instruct  the  Presbytery 
to  proceed  in  the  settlement  with  all  con¬ 
venient  speed."  .>fr  David  Dickson  moved, 
“  That  the  General  .\sscmbly  dismiss  the 
appeal  against  the  ventcnce  of  the  Preshy. 
ter}’  t'f  Inverness  ;  and  recommend  to  the 
said  Presbyter}’  to  delay  proceeding  in 
the  r.cnlLmcnt  of  Mr  Colin  Fraser,  in  the 
parish  of  KHtarlity,  till  the  presentation 
issut^  in  his  favour  by  .Tohn  Morrison  of 
Auchtertool,  as  commis.sioncr  of  Mr  Fra¬ 
ser  of  1  aivat,  is  decided  in  the  civil  court ; 
and  aljio  recommend  to  the  IhesH-tcn’  to 
uae  all  diligence  in  bringing  that  question 
to  a  decWon."_Thc  votes  being  then 
taken,  the  first  motion  was  carried  bv  fid 
to  50. — We  understand  the  IVesbytery  of 
Invemew  have  nevertheless  resolved*  to 
bring  the  civil  question  liefore  the  Court 
of  ^'ssion. 
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11 _ High  Court  of  Justiciary — 

Trial  and  acquittal  of  James  StuarU  Esq. 

_ This  trial,  which  had  excited  an  almost 

unprecedented  interest,  among  all  classes, 
came  on  yesterday ;  and  such  >^  as  the 
anxiety  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
Court,  that  the  door  was  beset  by  im¬ 
mense  crowds  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  ten  o'clock,  Mr  Stuart 
entered  the  Court  by  way  of  the  Judge’s 
robing-room,  it  l)eing  iiiqKJSsible  for  him 
to  gain  admission  by  any  other  entrance. 
He  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
Mr  Erskine  of  Cardross,  and  his  son.  Cap¬ 
tain  Gordon,  H.  X.,  Hon  Admiral  Fle¬ 
ming  Elphinstone,  Mr  Ferguson  of  Raith, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr  Fox,  son  of  Lord  Hol¬ 
land.  Several  of  Mr  Stuart’s  particular 
friends,  who  were  advocates,  had  previ¬ 
ously  taken  their  seats  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  bar.  The  Earl  of  Roslyn,  Lord 
Belhaven,  and  other  distinguished  per¬ 
sons,  were  accommodated  with  seats  on 
the  Bench ;  among  whom  was  the  Polish 
Prince  Czartorinski. 

Their  Lordships  took  their  seats  pre¬ 
cisely  at  half-])ast  ten.  Present,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  Lord  Hermand,  Lord  Gil¬ 
lies,  Lord  Pitmilly,  and  Lord  Succoth. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  indictment, 
which  ch.irgcd  Mr  Stuart  with  having 
conceived  malice  and  ill-will  against  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Bosw’ell  of  Auchinleck, 
Baronet ;  with  having  formed  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  design  of  challenging  him  and  others 
of  the  lieges  to  fight  a  duel ;  the  lx;tter  to 
accomplish  w  hich,  he  repaired  to  Glasgow, 
to  obtain,  thremgh  the  medium  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Murray  Borthw’ick,  formerly  one  of 
the  proprietors  or  printers  of  the  news- 
j)aper  called  the  Glasgow  Sentinel,  the 
manuscripts  of  sundiy  articles  which  had 
been  published  in  the  said  news|>aper, 
and  other  papers  and  documents  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  said  newsjiaper,  w  hich  were 
then  in  the  premises  in  Nelson-Street  of 
Glasgow,  occupied  by  Robert  Alexander, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  said  news- 
l>apcr ;  and  having  found,  or  pretended 
to  have  ferund  among  them,  some  w’rit- 
ings  holograph  of  the  said  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell,  he  (Mr  Stuart)  did  wrickedly  and 
maliciously  challenge  the  said  Sir  Alex., 
andcr  Bosw’ell,  w  hich  took  place  on  the 
?fith  day  of  March  last,  when  the  said  Sir 
Alex.  Boswell  wa*  mortally  w’ounded. 

T*he  Lord  Justice  Clerk  having  de¬ 
manded  of  the  accused  his  plea  to  this 
charge,  Mr  Stuart  answered  in  an  audible 
voice,  “  My  I.ord,  I  am  not  guilty.” 

Mr  Cockbum  then  addressed  tlie  Couit. 
He  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to  object  to 
the  rdevaiic}’  of  the  indictment,  although 
It  rt>ntained  expressions  w’hich  might 
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have  been  spared,  with  some  respect  to 
private  feeling,  and  no  detriment  to  pub¬ 
lic  justice.  He  would,  however,  avail 
hinisflf  of  his  privilege  of  beginning  the 
business  of  the  day,  by  a  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  which  would  be  proved 
before  the  (’ourt.  The  indictment  sta¬ 
ted,  that  Mr  Stuart  bore  ill-will  and  ma¬ 
lice  against  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bos. 
well;  that,  under  the  operation  of  this 
passion,  he  formed  the  design,  and  did 
proceed  to  challenge  that  gentleman.  So 
far  all  was  consistent,  in  his  having  ma¬ 
lice,  and  formed  an  unlawful  design,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Legislature ;  but,  by  a  sjjecious 
reasoning,  it  was  made  to  state,  that  he 
(Mr  Stuart)  entertained  a  sperial  malice 
against  that  individual,  and  others  of  the 
lieges,  and  then,  as  if  to  shew  that  he  was 
one  who  searched  for  cause  of  quarrel, 
he  repaired  to  Glasgow,  and  having  ab¬ 
stracted  pa]x;rs  from  the  office  of  Robert 
Alexander,  did  thereon,  wdckedly  and  ma¬ 
liciously,  challenge  Sir  Alexiuider  Boswell, 
whom  having  slain,  conscious  of  his  guilt, 
he  absconded  and  lied  from  justice.  Novv, 
all  these  collateral  and  extraneous  statc- 
ineiits  ajmrt  from  the  death  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party,  all  these  Mr  Stuart  denies  to 
be  true ;  not  merely  that  they  could  not 
be  proved,  but  that,  if  even  the  light  of 
Umniscience  could  be  let  down  on  his 
conduct,  it  would  shew  that  there  was 
no  malice,  and  no  desire  on  his  part  to 
seek  a  ground  of  quarrel ;  that  he  ^vas 
actuated  by  no  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  that  he  did  not  abscond  or  flee  from 
justice.  It  was  admitted  that  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Bosw'ell  met  with  his  death  at  the 
hand  of  his  client — that  catastrophe  was 
an  effect  of  which  he  (Mr  Stuart)  was 
now  by  assumption  the  cause  ;  but  it  was 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  which  he  had  in  view  when  he 
answered  Not  Guilty.  He  would  now’ 
crave  the  protection  of  the  Court,  and 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  were  here 
cited,  and  afterwards  to  be  chosen,  as 
dur}',  to  one  or  two  of  the  special  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  case ;  And,  first,  it  wtis  one 
of  its  misfortunes,  that  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  proceedings  of  a  political 
and  party  nature,  most  unsuited  to  the 
calm  deliljeration  of  a  Court  of  Justice, 
und  which  could  scarcely  be  alluded  to 
without  prejudice  and  irritation.  It  was 
their  intention,  as  Counsel  for  the  priso¬ 
ner,  not  to  go  into  one  iota  of  these  topics 
tnore  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
hi*  deface ;  and  if  they  were  led  to  trench 
on  subjects  that  could  scarcely  be  allu¬ 
ded  to,  without  almost  dethroning  reason, 
It  was  from  the  necessity  of  their  situa- 
rion,  and  from  no  desire  or  wish  of  theirs 
^  to  do.  It  was  the  second  of  those  dif¬ 


ficulties,  und.  If  ixxssible,  even  more  |>ain- 
ful  and  delicate  than  the  first,  that  they 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  living  without 
seeming  to  tres^iass  on  those  charities 
which  were  due  to  the  dead.  It  was 
their  wish  to  avoid  this  ;  they  were  un- 
w'illing  to  c’ust  even  a  shadow  of  doubt  on 
one  whose  unfortunate  loss  they  all  la¬ 
mented  ;  and  if  in  aught  they  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  ascribe  to  that  individual  any  in¬ 
discretion,  it  was  indiscretion  alone.— 
They  imputed  it  to  that  well-known  ta¬ 
lent  with  which  he  w’as  gifted — a  fatal 
gift — great  jxiwers  of  satire  and  irony, 
which,  unless  under  the  guidance  of  con¬ 
summate  ])rudence,  or  the  happiest  tem¬ 
per,  had  a  tendency  to  lead  to  the  most 
unhappy  eflects.  Sir  Alexander  was  a 
man  of  unimiJeachable  character,  and  of 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  although 
he  had  treated  Mr  S.  unceremoniously, 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  the  blood 
of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families 
flowed  in  his  veins  ;  that  he  was  related 
to  the  families  of  llaith,  Buchan,  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  Cardross,  and  that  he  was  line¬ 
ally  descended  from  that  great  nobleman 
the  Karl  of  Moray,  who,  weaving  his  pri¬ 
vileges  as  a  Peer,  w  ith  great  manliness 
and  good  taste  had  seated  himself  beside 
his  relative  and  friend.  Nor  was  Mr 
Stuart’s  personal  cluu-ucter  unworthy  of 
these  .hereditary  honours ;  no  man  be¬ 
yond  or  within  these  w’alls,  if  required, 
could  get  a  more  excellent  character,  or 
from  more  spontaneims  witnesses.  These 
testimonials  are  furnished  even  from  the 
ranks  of  his  political  adversaries,  and  from 
the  thanks  of  public  bodies.  His  cha¬ 
racter  peculiarly  displays  an  absence  of 
those  propensities  from  w'hich  quarrels 
arise,  and  on  other  occasions  he  has  been 
resorted  to  as  a  successful  i)eace- maker, 
and  prevented  others  from  cahunities  si¬ 
milar  to  his  own.— It  w’as,  pcrliaps,  not  un¬ 
known  to  their  Lordships,  and  it  was  suf- 
ciently  notorious  to  every  body  else,  that 
in  January  18:^1,  a  new'sjuiiicr  named  the 
Beacon  w  as  set  on  foot.  With  the  general 
merits  of  that  pulilication  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  or  other  men,  he  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
but,  about  a  year  ago,  it  contained  a  per¬ 
sonal  attack  on  Mr  Stuart,  that  led  to  a 
misunderstouding  with  Mr  Stevenson, 
which,  however  it  vvas  settled,  w'as  imma¬ 
terial  ;  for  though  some  doubted  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  good  taste  with  which  that  aflhir 
terminated,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
adjusted  in  July  1821.  There  was  not 
then  any  doubt  that  strangers  had  no 
right  afterwards  to  take  it  up.  Mr  Stuart, 
though  enjoying  the  society  anti  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  most  eininer>t  characters,  was 
still  exposed  as  a  common  butt  in  the 
same  newspaper ;  for,  immediately  after, 
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there  did  appear  articles  in  that  journal,  peal  was  made  to  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
which  he  wiKhed  the  deceased  had  never  his  civil  rights  were  attempted  to  be  pre- 
seen,  couched  in  language  which  was  a  judiced,  by  a  reference  to  those  laws  for 
disgrace  to  our  age,  which  had  introdu-  observing  which  he  had  now  the  mis- 
ced  new  and  unheard-of  disasters,  and  fortune  to  stand  where  he  did.  These 
had  burst  asunder  those  bands  of  good  measures  did  not  check  those  attacks, 
citizenship  and  fellowship,  for  which  we  They  went  on  in  a  keenCT  spirit.  In  se- 
had  formerly  been  so  happily  distinguish-  vend  articles,  which  the  jury  would  hear, 
ed.  The  name  of  Mr  Stuart  had  been  and  learn  who  the  author  was,  “  a 


coupled  with  the  most  obnoxious  epithets; 
he  was  called  a  dastard,  bullock,  sulky 
poltroon,  coward,  and  despised  of  the  de¬ 
spised.  For  when  bound  over  by  the 
civil  power,  these  were  heaped  upon  him 
as  provocations  to  break  the  peace ;  and 
w’hen  he  had  recourse  to  the  SheriflT  of 
the  County  for  protection,  he  was  told 
that  no  redress  could  be  got,  because 
these  calumnies  were  contained  in  a 
public  newsjiaper,  and  he  (the  Sheriff) 
could  rwt  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  He  was  thus  set  up  ns  a  target 
for  every  base  libeller  to  shoot  at ;  and 
f  hen  he  craves  protection  from  the  civil 
|X>wer,  he  is  only  told  that  he  must  pro¬ 
tect  himself.  He  submitted  to  this  heavy 
judgment,  and  to  these  continued  slan¬ 
ders,  in  patience  and  courage ;  he  felt 
them  to  the  quick,  and  none  but  he  could 
have  borne  them  with  such  patient 
courage.  At  length  this  publication  was 
closed,  and  no  prototype  was  set  up,  and 
a  pause  was  given  for  a  revival  of  our 
good  tem^ier  and  taste,  for  which  all  ranks 
were  thankfuL  But  almost  immediately 
after,  another  paper,  the  Sentinel,  was 
commenced  in  another  place,  Glasgow, 
under  different  aus-pices,  and  other  men, 
who  had  no  quarrel,  concern,  or  question 
with  Mr  Stuart.  But,  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber,  the  same  calumnies  were  adopted, 
and  in  that  number  they  apply  them  to 
him,  in  w’hose  veins  fliNwed  the  purest 
blood  of  the  land,  and  w  ho  was  then  de¬ 
lighting  a  numerous  society  of  respectable 
friends.  We  find  it  again  said,  that  he 
had  dishonoured  that  blood ;  that  he  was 
chargeable  with  meanness  of  tpirit ;  and 
styled,  not  merely  a  knave,  but  a  heartless 
ruffian,  and  to  whom  was  applied  that 
intolerable  word,  a  “  coward,”  which,  if 
any  man  in  civilized  life  peacefull}'  sub¬ 
mits  to,  he  unavoidably  loses  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  gcntlentan.  Though  foiled  in 
his  fiwmer  application  to  the  legal  autho* 
rities,  he  resolved  to  make  another,  and 
was  advised  to  commence  an  action  of 
damages,  not  for  paltry  gain,  but  to  put 
down  that  torrent  of  abuse  which  was 
turned  against  him.  Before  another  num- 
her  was  published,  the  action  was  com- 
tneiKed,  and  in  the  answers  to  his  conde- 
scwdcnce,  he  was  plainly  and  c^ienly 
twitted  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  he 
had  not  fought.  In  this  answer,  an  ap- 


whig  song,”  a  letter  signed  “  Ignotus,  ’ 
and  several  others,  his  character  had  been 
grievously  traduced ;  and  he  felt  the 
wounds  thus  inflicted  more  keenly,  when 
he  learned  that  the  author  was  not  a  com¬ 
mon  man,  but  his  equal  in  rank,  and  that 
he  was  possessed,  not  merely  of  that  spirit 
which  gave  sarcasm  its  edge,  but  also 
those  powers  which  give  it  its  lustre.  In 
every  one  of  these  the  name  of  coward,  or 
other  injurious  epithets,  w'ere  applied ; 
and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  it  w'as  to  find  that  this  newrspaper 
was  not  left  to  the  support  of  provincial 
men,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  house 
into  w’hich  he  could  enter  where  he  was 
not  sure  to  find  it,  reflecting  injuriously 
on  his  character.  At  last,  while  labour¬ 
ing  under  these  attacks,  the  unfortunate 
day  arrived  in  which  their  author  was 
disclosed^  and  the  original  papers  found. 
It  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  charge  in 
the  indictment,  that  he  had  obtained  these 
papers  improperly.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  these  ;  —  On  the  Saturday,  Mr 
Stuart,  in  the  adjoining  hall,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  }x?rson,  stating  himself  to  be 
the  private  country  agent  of  Mr  Borth* 
wick,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sentinel, 
who  mentioned  that  Mr  Borthw’ick, 
anxious  for  his  own  pecuniary  safety, 
wished  to  do  that  which  every  prosecuted 
printer  has  a  right  to  do,  to  save  himself 
and  give  up  his  author.  Mr  Stuart  re¬ 
fused  to  say  any  thing  in  the  matter, 
but  mentioned  that  his  conduct  should 
afterwards  be  determined  when  he  saw 
the  })apcrs.  Another  gentleman  w’ls  to 
have  gone  to  Glasgow,  but  being  prevent¬ 
ed,  Mr  Stuart  went  himself  and  got  the 
MSS.  His  client's  conduct  was  vindica^ 
ted  on  two  grounds :  1st,  That  he  did  not 
know,  supposing  it  to  be  the  fact,  ihat 
Mr  Bonhwick  had  no  right  to  exhibit 
these  articles ;  and  in  the  next  place,  Mr 
Borthwick  w’as  entitled,  and  no  power  of 
any  law'  could  jH-event  from  doing  it.  An 
arrangement  had  been  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Alexander  and  Mr  Borthwick^ 
printers  and  proprietors  of  the  Sentinel, 
that  the  latter  of  these  might  resign  hia 
share  in  the  business,  on  the  condition 
that  a  rum  of  money  should  be  paid  with¬ 
in  a  certain  time.  Meanwhile  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  chose  to  publish  a  disacdution  of  the 
copartnery',  against  which  Mr  Barth* 
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wick  appealed  to  a  court  of  law',  w  here 
the  Magistrates  found,  that  if  the  money 
was  not  j^id  within  eight  daya,  he  might 
then  resume  possession.  Mr  Borthwick 
was  afterw  ards  incarcerated  for  an  alled- 
ged  debt ;  in  these  circumstances  Mr 
Stuart  found  him,  and  had  nothing  to  do, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  liberating  him ; 
l)ut  on  his  being  restored,  considered  him 
entitled  to  exhibit  those  papers.  From 
that  day  to  this,  Mr  Stuart  felt  the  weight 
of  the  discoveries  thus  made,  finding  that 
he  had  received  injuries  at  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  even  slightly 
related,  with  w’hom  he  w'as  on  good  terms 
of  acquaintanceship,  and  whose  talents  he 
had  frequently  admired:  that  this  half 
friend  w’as  the  author  of  the  worst  ca¬ 
lumnies  against  him,  author  of  the  Whig 
song,  in  which  he  dares  to  apply  the 
epithet  “  coward"  to  Mr  Stuart’s  name. 
What,  then,  he  asked,  was  Mr  Stuart  to 
do  othcrw’ise  than  he  did  ?  to  huddle  up 
these  papers,  to  go  with  diminished  head, 
and  conceal  himself  from  society  ?  He 
did  what  ever}'  one,  with  the  exception 
of  that  Bench,  w^ould  have  done.  He 
had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  Nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Roslyn,  who, 
seeing  that  only  one  course  could  be  pur¬ 
sued,  left  a  message  with  Sir  Alexander. 
An  inter\’iew'  took  place,  when  the  Hon» 
Baronet  was  attended  by  another  gentle¬ 
man,  (Mr  Douglas),  to  whose  judgment 
and  amiableness  of  disposition  they  had 
all  along  been  indebted.  The  terms  which 
Mr  Stuart  proposed  w'ere  temperate  and 
moderate.  He  called  on  Sir  Alexander  to 
say,  first,  that  the  ofTensive  articles  in 
(question  were  not  his,  and  that  this  asser¬ 
tion  would  be  held  conclusive  against  all 
evidence.  But  Sir  Alexander  did  not  say 
they  were  not  his,  but  virtually  admitted 
being  the  author  of  the  song  :  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  w’ould  condescend  to  say 
that  he  w’as  sorry  for  what  he  had  done ; 
that  it  was  merely  an  idle  squib;  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  seriously  to  injure  the 
honour  and  character  of  Mr  Stuart,  he 
would  rest  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  when  this 
mild  proposition  was  also  rejected,  could 
a  duel,  in  these  circumstances,  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ?  The  testimony  of  Lord  Roslyn  and 
Mr  Douglas  was  unanimous,  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  inevitable;  and  Sir  Alexander 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  same  sentiment. 
Por,  on  Lord  Roslyn’s  application  for  a 
conference,  and  previously  to  his  business 
being  unfolded,  or  Mr  Stuart’s  name  being 
mentioned,  he  seemed  aware  that  he  had 
l»een  levelling  shafts,  for  the  consequences 
of  which  he  might  be  called  to  account ; 
^t  he  seemed  conscious  of  having  gi- 
just  grounds  of  offence,  and  therefore 
preparing  for  the  issue  of  a  combat. 
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When  the  officer  was  conducting  hint 
to  the  SherifTs  house,  he  objected,  that 
binding  them  over  to  keep  the  peace 
could  not  settle  the  quarrel,  and  that 
in  these  circumstances  they  could  not 
live  together  in  the  same  island.  Pre¬ 
parations  accordingly  had  been  proposed 
by  Sir  Alexander,  which  seemed  to  shew 
that  his  intentions  w  ere  of  the  most  dead¬ 
ly  description.  It  was  his  w'ish  that  the 
affiiir  should  be  decided  on  the  continent ; 
and  his  reason  for  this  was,  that  if  he 
should  prove  to  be  the  successful  shot, 
he  w'ould  not  like  the  operations  of  the 
law  in  a  British  Court.  Every  thing  was 
done  by  Mr  Stuart  in  the  prospect  of  its 
terminating  fatally  for  himself.  The 
usual  preparations  w'ere  made,  as  in  the 
approach  of  death ;  and  such  were  his 
feelings,  that  when  he  stepped  into  the 
field,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  stepping  into 
the  grave.  An  attempt  was  made  even 
then  to  settle  the  matter  i  and  Mr  Doug¬ 
las,  w'hose  good  sense  and  goodness  of 
heart  had  so  uniformly  distinguished  his 
conduct,  asked  his  friend  if  there  was  no 
jxissibility  left  of  settling  the  matter  ami¬ 
cably  ?  Sir  Alexander  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  It  is  impossible.  The  parties 
then  met — and  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  The}’  fired  together,  and  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  fell :  and  here  the  contrast  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  conduct  of  Mr  Stuart  did  him 
the  highest  honour.  While  he  had  dis¬ 
played  the  utmost  coolness  in  personal 
courage,  both  before  and  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  field,  he  no  sooner  found  him¬ 
self  the  surviver,  than  he  w'as  dissolved 
in  all  the  tenderness  of  grief.  He  w’as 
hurried  from  the  field,  came  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  such  w'as  his  agitation,  that 
he  refused  to  leave  the  country  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  friend^,  till  he  should  hear  the 
fate  of  Sir  Alexander  ;  and  when  he  was 
constrained  to  do  so,  he  ordered  a  message 
to  be  left  in  the  proper  place,  stating  tlftit 
he  would  ap]iear  at  his  trial  when  a  day 
should  be  appointed,  and  craving  that  no 
delay  might  take  place.  He  went  to 
London,  and  from  thence  to  France;  and, 
instead  of  that'  spirit  of  rejoicing  w  hich 
arises  from  malice,  several  respectable 
witnesses,  w’ho  had  seen  him,  are  prepared 
to  testify  that  the}’  never  beheld  so  natu¬ 
ral  or  generous  a  flood  of  grief.  No  man 
can  be  held  guilty  in  the  eye  of  law 
whose  mind  is  innocent;  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  such 
innocence,  this  was  that  case.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  had  also  received  the  opinion  of  a 
supreme  criminal  judge,  and  that  judge, 
to  his  honour,  did  not  now  occupy  his 
seat.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  settled :  and  it  prove* 
the  iuevitableness  of  such  conduct,  whwi 
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this  honourable  i>erson  could  not  so  fiir 
pluck  human  nature  from  his  breast  as 
to  withhold  his  approbation.  The  surviv¬ 
ing  sufferer,  both  l>efore  and  after,  was 
punished  alike  in  the  quarrel  and  event. 
He  was  led  by  prefit  and  resistless  m<iral 
rteccssity  to  the  |iainful  step  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  ;  and  the  Jurj’,  bv  returning  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  Not  Guilty,  would  give  the  high¬ 
est  satisfaction,  Iwth  to  the  law  and  all 
reasonable  men. 

.\ftcT  a  few  wonls  from  the  Solicitor- 
General,  the  Court  ordered  that  the  words, 
“  others  of  the  lieges,'*  should  be  struck 
out  of  the  indictment. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then 
chosen  as  a  .hny*  to  try  the  ca^^e,  vi/ — 
Thomas  Adinston  of  Carcant,  Wm.  I*a- 
gan  of  l.inburn,  John  Waucho]^  of  Ed- 
monstonc.  Sir  A.  C.  Maitland  Gibson  of 
Cliftonhall,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Hope  of  Craig- 
hall,  Bart.,  James  Watson  of  Saughton, 
.fames  Haig  of  Eochrin,  John  Thomson 
of  Bumhousi.*,  .lohn  Anderson  of  Whit- 
hurgh.  Sir  James  Dalyell  Bart,  of  Binns, 
James  Hundos  of  Dundas  ;  David  Brown, 
clothier  in  Edinburgh,  Robert  Paterson, 
ironmonger  there.  Thos.  Macritchie,  wine- 
merchant  in  Leith,  and  William  Tclfer, 
merchant  there. 

The  Earl  of  Roslyn  was  then  exami¬ 
ned  in  his  place  on  tlie  lH.*nch,  by  the  Soli¬ 
citor-General —  He  wa.s  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman  at  the  bar,  and  about  the 
25th  of  March  last  waited  on  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Boswell,  in  consequence  of  a  note 
written  by  him  (Lord  Roslyn,)  request¬ 
ing  permissitm  to  see  him  ;  and  stated 
that  he  came  at  the  desire  of  Mr  Stuart, 
lie  also  stated,  that  Mr  Stuart  had  come 
into  the  ixxssesjiion  of  certain  jiapers,  some 
of  which  ap)ieared  to  be  in  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der's  hami-writing,  bearing  the  post-mark 
of  the  town  of  Mauchline,  and  addressed 
to  the  Etlitor  of  the  Sentinel^ 

and  were  the  originals  of  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  that  newsjiajvr :  that  one  of 
them,  in  particular,  a  eong,  contained 
matter  most  offensive  and  injurious  to 
Mr  Stuart,  charging  him,  in  more  pas¬ 
sages  than  one,  of  ci»w  ardice ;  that  this 
song,  aitd  other  pajjers  reflecting  on  Mr 
Stuart,  apiieared  to  be  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing  as  that  which  bore  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der's  signature ;  that  the  similarity  of 
haiKl-writinp,  together  with  the  post¬ 
mark  of  Mauchline,  formed  so  strong  a 
{resumption  that  these  jxqKTs  had  been 
*ent  by  Sir  Alexander  B<wwell,  that  Mr 
Stuart  tlwught  himself  entitled  to  ask 
him  w  hether  he  w  as  or  w  a*  not  the  au- 
of  them?  Witness  stated  at  same 
time,  that  if  he.  Sir  Alexander,  was  not 
the  author,  or  had  n<»t  sent  them  to  the 
newspper,  tiK'h  denial  on  his  part  would 


be  conclusive  against  any  other  evidence 
to  the  contrarx'.  No  person  was  present 
except  witness  and  Sir  Alex.  Boswell.  Sir 
Alexander  said,  it  was  a  subject  of  great 
delicacy,  and  that  he  should  wish  a  friend 
present ;  to  which  witness  acceded,  as 
highly  desirable.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell 
went  out,  and  returned  with  Mr  Douglas 
as  his  friend.  Witness  then  repeated,  in 
Mr  Douglas's  presence,  what  he  had  for¬ 
merly  stated ;  taking  every  possible  ca-e 
to  impress  on  Air  Douglas's  mind  that 
his  proceeding  was  justifiable,  as  there 
was  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
papers  had  come  from  Sir  Alexander; 
but  that  Sir  Alexander's  reply  would  be 
held  to  be  conclusive.  Sir  Alexander  and 
Mr  Douglas  desired  to  confer  together. 
Witness  left  them,  and  xvhen  he  came 
l>ack,  found  Air  Douglas  alone,  who  said 
he  could  not  advise  Sir  Alexander  to  give 
any  answer  to  the  question,  and  that  a? 
Mr  Stuart  w'as  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
he  must  thereupon  exercise  his  ow  n  judg¬ 
ment.  Air  Douglas  said,  that  if  this  un¬ 
fortunate  business  prcK^eeded  fortlter,  there 
w’ere  two  conditions  Sir  Alexander  con¬ 
sidered  indis|xmsable.  One  was,  that  no 
meeting  could  take  place  for  fourte'?n 
days,  Sir  Alexander  having  some  family 
business  to  arrange,  which  required  his 
presence ;  the  other,  that  the  meeting 
should  be  on  the  continent.  On  these 
conditions  witness  had  no  diflBculty  in 
saying,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  acced¬ 
ed  to  by  Mr  Stuart-  Air  Douglas  then 
waited  on  Sir  Alexander, and  informed  him 
of  the  arrangement,  w'ho  said,  that  with 
regard  to  the  papers  he  declined  to  give 
any  answer.  Witness  had  copies  of  the 
letters  and  |W{>ers  in  his  hand.  Thex’ 
jxu-ted,  and  he  met  Air  Douglas  at  his 
own  house  shortly  after.  The  papers 
w  itness  had  in  his  hands  w’cre  a  song,  a 
letter  signed  Ignotus,  and  another  letter 
signed  by  Sir  Alex.  Boswell.  Witness 
considered  the  song  as  by  far  the  most 
im|xirtant  of  the  two.  There  were  pas¬ 
sages  which  contained  direct  charges  of 
cowardice  against  Mr  Stuart. — Saw  Mr 
Stuart  after  the  interview,  who  agreed  to 
both  conditions  stated  by  Afr  Douglas, 
namely,  the  delay  of  fourteen  days,  and  that 
the  meeting  should  be  on  the  continent 
It  was  then  settled  between  Afr  Douglas 
and  witness,  that  so  soon  as  convenient 
for  Sir  Alex.  Boswell  leaving  lx>ndon,  he 
should  receive  a  letter  from  him,  and 
that  Mr  Stuart,  who  had  urgent  bnsinesa, 
w'ould  proceed  without  delay,  and  he, 
w'itficss,  w’ould  be  there  on  or  before  6th 
April.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  subsequent 
lUTangements  relalivc  to  time  and  place 
should  be  nettled  in  l.ondon.  Witness 
ai.kod  Mr  Douglas  whether  there  was  no 
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by  any  means,  the  ball,  and  rammed  them  down.  There 
were  but  two  pistols,  of  which  Mr  Dou¬ 
glas  took  one,  and  witness  the  other.— 
The  ground  was  measured  by  eleven  long 
paces.  The  pistols  were  delivered  to  the 
two  j)artics  rcsjiectively  hy  Mr  Douglas 
and  witness,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
s’lould  lire  together  hy  a  word.  Mr 
Douglas  put  ujKyn  witness  to  give  the 
word,  w’hich  he  did,  and  tliey  both  tired, 
when  Sir  Alexander  fell.  I'ivery  jx)ssible 
assistance  was  aflbrded  to  Sir  Alexander, 
who  was  aided  by  the  medical  gentlemen, 
and  by  Mr  Brougham,  who  during  these 
transactions  remained  upon  a  hill  at  a 
little  distance,  in  charge  of  witness*  horse. 
Mr  Stuart  advanced  with  great  anxiety 
tow’ards  Sir  Alexander,  to  whom,  from 
the  situation  he  was  in,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  wa»  necessary,  did  not  speak, 
nor  had  he  any  1)10|xt  opportunity  to 
speak  to  him.  On  examination  of  the 
w'ound,  witness  was  given  to  understand 
that  it  w’as  serious,  and  therefore  advised 
Mr  Stuart  to  go  away.  All  the  other 
persons  remained,  to  give  what  assistance 
they  could  to  remove  Sir  Alex.  Boswell 
to  Balmuto  House,  w'herc  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  carry  him,  and  in  doing  so 
no  time  was  lost.  Before  any  thing  took 
place  on  the  ground,  Mr  Stuart  asked 
witness,  if  it  was  not  proper  that  he 
should  make  a  bow  to  Sir  Alexander  ? 
Witness  thought  that  perfectly  proper, 
and  Mr  Stuart  advanced,  apparently  for 
that  purpose,  and  w’hen  doing  so,  Sir 
Alexander  w^as  then  turning  from  Mr 
Stuart,  and  walking  in  an  opposite  direc- 
In  tion.  Witness  believed  that  Mr  Stuart 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  lx)wing  to  Sir 
\lexander,  as  immediately  after  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawm  aw'ay  to  another  quarter. 

Examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey — His  Lordship 
stated,  that  before  going  to  Mr  Douglas, 
day,  be-  he  had  compared  the  hand-writing  of  the 
letters  and  song,  and  was  satisfied  that 
the  letter  signed  Ignotus,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  letter  containing  the  song, 
were  the  same  hand-writing.  The  size 
and  texture  of  the  paper  w^ere  different, 
but  the  water-mark  was  the  same;  all 
having  the  post-mark  of  Mauchline,  and 
the  directions  of  all  the  three  were  in  the 
same  hand. — Upon  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
amination,  he  thought  Mr  Stuart  was  jus¬ 
tifiable  in  calling  on  Sir  Alexander,  fn 
the  first  interview'.  Sir  Alexander  declined 
answering  ;  he  was  advised  to  this  by  Mr 
Douglas.  There  w'as  nothing  in  his  man¬ 
ner  of  putting  the  question  that  could  have 
given  the  least  offence,  or  caused  the  an¬ 
swer  in  the  negative,  if  Sir  Alexander  had 
thought  proper  to  do  so ;  and  he  took  the 
Mr  (k>uglas  received  from  greatest  ]X)S8lbIe  pains  in  his  power  to 
aeasui-e  for  each  pistol  and  guard  against  any  such  unfavourable  im- 
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the  liointul  necessity  oi  cariy  mg  tins  n lat¬ 
ter  to  an  extremity  ?  and  he  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  possible  that  Sir  Alexander 
should  treat  the  song  as  a  bad  joke  on 
his  p.o-t,  and  one  of  w  hich  he  w  as  asham- 
declaring  at  same  time  that  he  had 
no' intention  of  reflecting  on  Mr  Stuart's 
courage  or  character  ?  The  manner  in 
w  hich  this  proixisition  was  received  led 
him  to  understand  that  Mr  Douglas  en- 
lortaiiied  no  hope  that  Sir  Alexander 
would  say  any  such  thing.  Witness  left 
Mr  Douglas  to  go  to  New  haven,  mean¬ 
ing  to  return  to  Fife,  in  the  conviction 
that  every  thing  relative  to  this  subject 
was  for  the  present  finally  arranged.  The 
iKiat  with  which  he  w  as  to  cross  was  de¬ 
layed,  and  before  he  embarked,  was  over¬ 
taken  b}  Mr  Douglas,  who  said,  that  Sir 
Alexander  htid  taken  the  advice  of  a  legal 
friend,  and  that  he  thought  it  no  longer 
necissary  to  go  to  the  continent,  and  on 
that  advice  preferred  to  have  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Scotland.  Witness  objected  to 
that,  as  highly  inconvenient  and  embar¬ 
rassing,  and  as  contrary  to  former  agree¬ 
ment.  That  many  circumstances  made 
it  apparent  that  the  future  arrangements 
should  he  settled  in  London,  and  that 
the  parties  should  go  to  the  continent. 
That  according  to  the  advice  he  had  gi¬ 
ven,  Mr  Stuart  might  set  out  for  Lon¬ 
don,  before  he  could  be  informed  of  the 
change  of  Sir  Alexander's  intention.  Mr 
Douglas  mentioned  that  the  meeting 
might  take  place  in  Scotland.  The  mat¬ 
ter  formed  some  discussion,  after  which 
-Mr  Douglas  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  witness 
stated  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  because  he  was  persuaded  that 
his  return  thither  would  be  needless,  as 
their  meeting  might  excite  observation. 
All  this  took  place  the  same 
twt'cn  nine  and  five  o'clock.  Mr  James 
Brougham  called  on  witness  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  he  said,  that  in  consequence  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bosw’ell  and  Mr  Stuart  being 
bound  over  in  the  course  of  the  night  by 
the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  to  keep  the 
|>eace,  that  it  had  been  settled  that  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell  and  Mr  Stuart  should 
meet  at  Auchtertool  that  morning,  and 
requesting  w  itness  to  come  to  Mr  Stuart, 
which  he  did.  He  w'ent  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  w  hen  he  had  some  conversation 
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pi««iona  or  interpretations,  and  repeated¬ 
ly  prened  the  observation,  that  he  should 
consider  Sir  Alexander’s  word  as  conclu- 
wre,  and  against  any  presumption  that 
hmA  been  raised  on  his  part.  Witness 
would  have  advised  any  friend  without 
hesitation  to  have  apologised,  had  he  not 
known  the  author.  J)o«  not  recollect 
that  Mr  Douglas  said.  Sir  Alexander  was 
the  author  of  the  song.  From  all  that 
he  mw  of  Mr  Stuart’s  manner  from  first 
to  last,  the  impression  made  on  him  was, 
that  there  was  no  feeling  of  personal  ill- 
will  or  resentment  against  Sir  Alexander, 
but  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  vin¬ 
dicating  his  own  honour,  more  especially 
as  that  was  assailed  b}'  a  charge  of  cow¬ 
ardice.  Found  Mr  ^uart  ready  to  yield 
to  every  suggestion  made  to  him.  From 
the  wlurfc  bearing  of  the  transaction,  he 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  Mr 
Stuart’s  conduct,  from  first  to  last,  was 
cool,  composed,  and  temperate,  and  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  con¬ 
stancy  and  courage.  At  the  time  Mr 
Stuart  got  the  pistol,  witness  desired  him 
to  present  side,  not  front,  and  he  said,  he 
thought  he  should  not  take  an  aim,  to 
which  witness  agreed.  Both  parties  were 
asked,  if  they  were  ready  ?  and  then  the 
word  sras  given  to  present  and  fire,  as 
quickly  as  could  be  spoken.  Both  fired 
at  same  time,  but  there  was  a  small  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two.  Sir  Alexander 
was  last.  Cannot  say,  whether  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  fired  at  Mr  Stuart  or  not,  but  ob¬ 
served  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Had  no 
intimation  or  belief  that  ^  Alexander 
Boswell  did  not  intend  to  fire,  and  thinks, 
that  bad  that  been  the  case,  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  amounted  to  a  decla¬ 
ration  that  ^  Alexander  did  not  mean 
to  fight ;  and  had  witness  kium'n  it,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  party  to  such  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Has  knonti  Mr  Stuart  for 
many  years,  and  has  frequently  seen  him 
both  in  public  and  private  society.  In 
all  his  acquaintance  with  Mr  Smart,  never 
knew  a  man  less  quarrelsome  or  vindic¬ 
tive. 

The  Hoo.  John  Douglas  of  Lockerby, 
who  had  acted  as  Sir  Alexander  Boswell's 
•ccood,  was  then  examined,  andcoirdwra- 
^  the  testimony  of  the  ¥m:\  of  Roslyn, 
in  every  particular  respecting  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  meeting  of  the  parties  at  Auch- 
•ertool,  and  their  conduct  on  the  ground. 
He  stated  that,  on  tbeir  way  to  the  field, 
Sir  Alexaeider  mid  he  had  injured  Mr 
character,  snd  it  wm  his  inten- 
tkei  to  leodve  hit  fire,  and  then  to  Hia- 
cSarge  his  pistol  in  the  air.  After  the  fatal 
event,  when  conveying  Sir  Alexander  from 
the  grouiid,  the  latter  said  to  witneaa,  he 
war  worry  he  had  not  made  his  fire  in  the 


air  so  decided  as  ho  could  have  wished. 
Mr  Douglas  also  suted,  that  from  con¬ 
versations  he  had  had  with  Sir  Alexander, 
he  decidedly  understood  that  he*  was  the 
author  of  the  papers  complained  of  bj 
Mr  Stuart. 

Dr  George  Wood  deponed  to  his  hav. 
ing  attended  on  the  field  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Alexander  BoswelL  Upon  hearing 
the  fire,  Mr  LisUm  and  he  ran,  and  found 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  middle  of 
the  right  clavicle.  Two  bones  were  ex 
traded  on  the  spot,  the  first  by  himself, 
and  the  second  by  Mr  Liston.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  wound.  'Betwixt 
Edinburgh  and  Queensferry,  Sir  Alexan 
der  said,  that  Mr  Stuart  could  not  do  less 
than  call  him  out.  Sir  Alexander,  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  said  he  was  deter 
mined  to  fire  in  the  air.  When  he  left 
the  carriage,  he  said— Now,  Gentldoen, 

I  beg  of  you  to  remark,  that  1  am  deter 
mined  to  fire  in  the  air.”  No  pierson 
was  present  but  Mr  Douglas  and  him 
when  Sir  Alexander  made  that  observa 
tion. 

.  Mr  Liston,  surgeon,  corroborated  the 
evidence  of  Dr  Wood  as  to  what  ttxA 
place  on  the  field. 

Several  other  w'itnesses  were  examined, 
who  proved  the  fairness  of  the  manner  in 
w'hich  the  duel  was  conducted,  and  the 
v'ay  in  which  the  papers  were  got  from 
Borthw'ick,  w'ho  was  impiisoited  on  the 
1st  of  March,  for  a  debt  of  £.50,  which 
his  agent  at  Hamilton  discovered  was  not 
due,  but  which  he  paid  under  protest. — 
Finding  that  an  action  o£  damages  was 
raised  against  Borthwick  by  Mr  Stuart, 
his  agent  iq>plied  to  Mr  Stuart,  and 
offered  to  produce  the  libels  against  him 
if  he  would  abandon  the  action,  but  he 
would  make  no  promise  to  that  effect.- 
Mr  Stuart  accompanied  B(M*thwick*s  agent 
to  Glasgow,  and  had  the  MSS.  of  the  Sen 
tinel  put  into  his  hands,  and  was  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  among  them  some  in  the  hand 
w  riting  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  against 
him  (Mr  Stuart) ;  on  this  discovery  the 
meeting  took  place. — Several  witnesses 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  articles  in 
the  Sentinel  were  in  Sir  Alexander’s  hand¬ 
writing. 

A  number  of  exculpatcxy  witnesces 
were  then  examined,  among  w'hom  were 
Mr  James  Gibson,  W.  S.,  Mr  Thomas 
Allan,  Mr  John  Qerk,  advocate,  who  all 
deponed  how'  deeply  Mr  Stuart  was  af¬ 
fected  after  the  duel,  and  particularly  on 
receiving  accounts  of  Sir  Alexander’s 
Mr  Allan  stated,  that  he  found 
Mr  Stew’art  at  Calais,  and  communicated 
to  ^  the  death  of  Sir  A.  Boawell ;  on 
which  Mr  S.  burst  into  tears,  remain¬ 
ed  greatly  agitated  fiar  some  time.  Mr 
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Allan  endeavoured  to  recall  him,  by  re¬ 
minding  him  how  imjjeriously  he  had 
been  called  on  to  act  as  he  did ;  to  which 
Mr  S.  replied,  “  True :  but  remember, 
oh  remember  his  poor  wife  and  family  !** 
Many  of  Mr  Stewart’s  eariy  friends  and 
acquaintances,  particularly  Mr  Hay  Do¬ 
naldson,  W.S.,  Mr  Frankis  Walker,  W.S., 
Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  W.S.,  Mr  Walter 
Cook,  W.S.,  gave  him  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  for  goodncM  of  temper,  kindness 
of  disposition,  and  the  most  honourable 
and  upright  conduct  on  every  occasion. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  addressed  the 
Jurj',  who,  he  said,  would  see  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  prosecution  which  had  taken 
peace.  A  life  had  been  taken,  and  it  was 
neccssaiy  that  the  cause  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  The  charge  of  murder,  he  said, 
according  to  law,  had  been  proved  by  the 
Noble  Lord  and  the  Hon.  Mr  Douglas. 
This  was  a  fact  w  hich  could  not  be  de¬ 
nied.  His  duty  called  on  him  to  say 
that  the  crime  of  murder  had  been  thus 
proved  ;  aitd  the  next  question  was,  what 
defence  had  been  set  up  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.  The  law  knew  of  no  other 
ground  of  exculpation,  unless  a  justifica¬ 
tion,  founded  on  self-defence.  But  there 
are  no  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant 
this  'argument  in  the  present  case.  All 
the  defence  and  evidence  had  been  fully 
and  clearly  laid  before  them  ;  by  it  they 
were  to  judge  and  act,  and,  in  forming 
their  judgment  in  this  way,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  give  such  a  verdict  as  would 
be  alike  satisfactory  to  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr  Jeffrey  addressed  the  Jury  in  a 
luminous  speech,  w’hich  occupied  about 
three  hours,  but  of  which  our  limits  will 
hardly  admit  of  even  a  brief  abstract. — 
He  contended  tlmt,  instead  of  considering 
Mr  Stuart  as  a  person  guilty  of  a  great 
crime,  he  ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as 
one  who  had  fallen  under  a  great  cala- 
inky.  The  essence  of  all*  crime  lay  in 
tlie  motive  and  intention ;  and  no  act  had 
a  criminal  character  merely  fW}m  its  phy¬ 
sical  description  ;  guilt  lying  wholly  in 
the  intention  of  the  agent,  who  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  an  accountable  being.  After 
all  they  had  heard,  it  could  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  Mr.  Stuart  went  without  one 
atom  of  malice ;  and  that  in  these  points 
the  evidence  was  clear,  full,  and  satis¬ 
factory.  He  did  not  mean  idwolutely  to 
offer  any  apology  for  the  practice  in  ques- 
tiem ;  and  yet  he  might  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remind  them,  that  its  defects 
vices  came  under  their  notice  in  a 
ritoation  where  it  was  not  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  them  fairly — in  a  case  where  it  had 
terminated  unfortunately,  wheare  Mood 
had  been  shed,  and  their  svmpathies  bad 
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been  excited  in  behalf  of  the  suffhrer. 
The  evils  of  duelling  were  thus  ever  fore¬ 
most  and  uppermost  in  their  view ;  but 
this  prevents  us  from  noticing,  that  how¬ 
ever  exceptionable  in  morality  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  in  point  of  fact  it  has  proved  the 
corrective  of  greater  immoralities.  It  is 
knowm  by  those  w'ho  are  versed  in  his¬ 
tory,  that  it  has  superseded  the  practice 
of  private  assassinations ;  aikl  that  we  are 
not  only  indebted  to  it  for  the  polish 
which  it  has  given  to  the  upper  society 
of  the  community,  but  also  few  that  cou¬ 
rage  and  intrepidity,  and  diiftision  of  fair¬ 
ness,  and  handsomeness  of  demeanour, 
w'hich  distinguish  civilized  nations.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  the 
practice  of  duelling  is  unknown,  assassi¬ 
nations  and  poisonings  daily  take  place ; 
where  duelling  is  an  occasional,  but  a 
rare  occurrence,  such  enormities  are  al¬ 
together  unheard  of.  However  irrational 
and  immoral  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fwactke 
so  established  and  enforced  by  custom,  as 
to  render  it  frequently  inevitaMei  and  such 
being  the  case,  no  individual  man  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  justice  of  the  institution. 
Mr  Jeift^y  then  proceeded  to  prove,  that 
several  books  of  the  strictest  morality  and 
religion  have  sanctioned  it  wdth  their  au- 
Uuwity.  Boswell,  Dr  Johnson’s  biographer, 
states,  in  several  conversations  which  he 
held  with  the  Doctew,  that  he  considered 
duelling  as  a  species  of  self-defence,  or  that 
it  might  be  justified  on  the  same  grounds 
as  public  war.  His  biographer  also  coin¬ 
cide  with  him  in  these  sentiments.  An¬ 
other  authmr,  of  equal  eminence  and  mo¬ 
rality,  not  only  a  professor  of  morals,  but 
also  a  clergyman,  trained  in  reverence  of 
the  precepts  of  religion,  namely,  the  Ijde 
Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  in  his  Principles  of 
Morals,  comes  to  the  same  result.  And 
a  late  distinguished  philosopher  and  law¬ 
yer,  and  a  Judge,  who  had  adorned  the 
Court  in  which  they  were  now  assembled. 
Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Sketches,  distinctly 
advocates  the  same  opinions.  Thu  Learn¬ 
ed  Counsel  concluded  m  long  argumenta¬ 
tive  speech,  by  dwelling  emphatically  cmi 
the  favourable  testimonials,  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  character  and  mildness  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  Mr  Stuart  had  received  from 
so  mimerotts  and  respectabla  a  body  of 
witnesses. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  commenced 
his  charge  to  the  Jury  at  three  o’clock  this 
morning.  His  Lordship  laid  before  them 
fully  the  law  r^arding  duelling,  and  then 
called  their  attention  to  the  evidence  which 
had  been  adduced  in  this  case— to  the 
great  provocation  which  Mr  Stinut  had 
seceivcA— his  moderation  in  the  proposi¬ 
tions  be  had  caused  to  be  made  to  Sir  Alex. 
Boswell— his  conduct  on  the  6dd,  and  his 
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st&l  event— the  con-  able  crowd  occupied  the  P^rliftinentSquEre 
.pressed  for  the  futul  «dl  yesterday^  which  greatly  increased  at 
1  absence  of  all  vindic-  tught,  when  the  jK)pulace  became  extreme- 
tart*  I  111  every  case  of  ly  noisy*  hen  the  verdict  was  announ- 
iUrder  was  charged,  it  ced  at  the  door,  much  cheering  followed, 
consider  the  general  and  the  crowd  mshed  towards  a  chaise  in 
rty  accused^— for  that  the  Lawnmarket,  wdth  the  avowed  pur- 
I  the  case*  Now’,  in  pose  of  taking  off  the  horses  w'hen  Mr 

*  his  practice,  he  never  Stuart  should  make  his  appearance,  who, 

or  more  distinct  and  however,  disappointed  them,  by  w^ith- 
bestowed  on  any  clia-  draw’i^  privately*  The  crowd,  however, 
le,  the  evidence  on  this  met  him  at  his  own  house,  where  he  ear- 
onsisted  of  gentlemen  nestly  entreated  them  not  to  make  any 

;)risoner  in  politics.—  noise ;  w'ith  this  they  complied,  but  in- 

i  stated,  that  he  never  sisted  on  giving  three  muffled  cheers  ;  and, 
more  of  the  milk  of  after  waving  their  hats,  retired  in  silence. 


conduct  after  the  fatal  event — ^the  con¬ 
trition  which  he  expressed  for  the  fatal 
blow— and  the  total  absence  of  all  vindic¬ 
tive  feeling  on  his  part ,  In  every  case  of 
this  kind,  where  murder  was  charged,  it 
w’as  most  material  to  consider  the  general 
character  of  the  party  accused — for  that 
entered  deeply  into  the  case*  Now*,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  practice,  he  never 
had  heard  higher,  or  more  distinct  and 
discriminate  praise  bestowed  on  any  cha¬ 
racter.  In  good  taste,  the  evidence  on  this 
part  of  the  case  consisted  of  gentlemen 
op|x>nents  to  the  prisoner  in  politics.— 
One  gentleman  had  stated,  that  he  never 
knew  one  who  had  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  Another  had  been  his 
acquaintance  for  twenty  years,  and  du¬ 
ring  that  period  he  never  heard  him  utter 
an  angry  word.  Mr  Hay  Donaldson, 
his  late  parliwr,  a  person  well  qualiticd  to 
judge,  had  given  a  similar  evidence.  The 
learned  Judge  begged  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  he,  and  be  hoped  no 
judge  would  be,  friendly  U>  such  measures 
as  these,  or  ever  give  their  countenance 
to  the  practice  of  duelling.  He  lamented, 
and  the  {mblic  groaned  under  the  lament- 
aUe  licentiousness  of  the  press;  he  ho[xxi 
it  would  cease ;  it  would  receive  no  coun¬ 
tenance  from  Uieir  Lordships.  The  Jury 
would  weigh  all  these  circumstances  se¬ 
riously  in  their  minds ;  they  would  give  a 
verdict  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  ;  and  if  in  this  cose  they 
were  unable  to  come  to  a  decided  and 
clear  opinion,  the  advantage  and  privilege 
of  that  doubt  belonged  to  the  gentleman 
at  the  bar. 

The  Juiy,  wirfiout  leaving  the  box, 
after  a  few  minutes'  consultation,  return¬ 
ed  a  unanimous  verdict  by  their  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Sir  John  Ho|)e,  iinding  Mr  Stuart 
A^o/  (iuUtff, 

The  l^rd  Justice  Clerk  then  turning  to 
Mr  Stuart,  congratulatc'd  him  on  the  fa- 
vtHirable  verdict  of  the  Jury,  and  was 
sure,  in  the  present  state  of  Mr  Sliuu-t's 
feelings,  that  H  would  be  quite  improper 
lor  him  to  add  a  single  w  ord  farther. 

Mr  Stuart  was  tlien  congratulated  by 
his  Counsel,  aiul  a  great  number  of  his 
friends. 


JULY. 

Ireland. — We  regret  extremely  to 
state,  that,  notw  ithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  benevolent  in  Great  Britain,  fa¬ 
mine  is  extending  its  ravages  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  jiaj^ers  are  filled  with  the  most 
dejfiorable  accounts  from  the  south  and 
west  parts  of  the  island,  the  recital  of 
w  hich  shocks  humanity.  In  the  letters 
from  some  places  it  is  stated,  that  all  the 
water-cresses,  and  every  vegetable  that 
can  be  eaten,  have  long  since  disappeared, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  are  now  solely 
dependant  on  charity,  the  remission  of 
which  fur  one  or  two  days  would  be  fatal. 
Other  accounts  represent  the  peasants  as 
dying  by  the  road-side  from  starvation  ; 
and  one  contains  the  heart-rending  state¬ 
ment,  that  a  mother  and  her  nine  chil¬ 
dren  w  ere  found  dead  in  their  cabin.— 
The  Dublin  Journal  of  the  4th  instant 
mentions  the  appalling  fact,  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  loriy  persons  had  died  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  of  starvation,  in  the 
course  of  ten  ^ys.  The  benevolent  in 
Great  Britain  have  sent  probably  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  ;  but  the  magnitude  of 
this  sum  will  ailurd  little  consolation, 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  nearly  all  ex¬ 
pended,  that  there  exists  a  greater  a- 
mount  of  distress  now  than  ever,  and 
that  all  which  has  yet  been  done  will 
have  only  tended  to  protract  the  misery 
of  starvation,  if  fresh  supplies  are  not 
sent  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  suf- 


It  was  near  five  o'clock  this  morning  ferers  till  the  potatoe  crop  is  ready  for 
when  the  Court  broke  up.  A  consider-  ^theriug. 


APPOINTMKXTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

to  be  Commiisary 

of  Che  Conum«n»t  of  Kirkcuabright. 

II.  ecclesiastical. 


June  13.— Rev.  Juf<eph  Shaw,  cmUxned  assiit- 
"dwocemor  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Spect*. 
I Preiby terian  congregation  of  Portglenone, 

—  The  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Bal¬ 
four,  gave  an  unanunnus  call  to  Mt  David  Smith, 
puwcher,  u>  be  tl»eir  minister. 


the  Rev.  Adam  Smith,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to 
the  parish  and  church  or  Towie,  in  the  nresWery 
of  Alfoni,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev. 
Gordon  Forbes  to  the  parish  of  Dyce. 

17.— The  Associate  t'ongrt^ation  of  Lochwin- 
noch,  in  connection  with  the  United  Secession 
Church,  gave  a  most  harmonious  call  to  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  J'^hnstone,  preacher,  to  be  their  pastor. 

III.  MILITARY. 

2  Life  G.  Lieut  Marten,  to  be  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Milligan,  ret  4  May  1822. 
Comet  iSc  Sub-Lieut  Bulkeley,  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Nicholson,  ret.  19ApriI. 
Cornet  &  Sub-Lieut  Hort  Lieut  by 

?ureh.  vice  Marten  4  May. 

'.  Macqueen,  Comet  &  Sub-Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Bulkeley  19  April. 

Ens.  Smith,  from  h.  p.  (19  F.  Comet  & 
Sub-Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Hort 

4  May. 

n.  H.  Gds.  Comet  G.  S.  Hill,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Arnold,  ret  6  June. 

L.  Kenyon,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 
3  Dr.  G.  Lieut  Hadden,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Tiede,  ret  23  May. 

Comet  W’illey,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
Jl.  W.  Pierse,  Cornet  by  purch..  do. 
4  Lieut  Dexter,  Capt  by  purch.  vice Sib- 

diorpe,  ret  ,  30  do. 

Comet  Stamer,  Lieut,  by  purcli.  do. 
H.  Fane,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 

3  Dr.  Comet  Slade,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Mason,  80  F.  23  do. 

A.  Treveylan,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 
7  R.  J.  Murchison,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Thornhill,  ret  do. 

10  H.  Phillipps,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Ix)rd 

Beauchamp,  prom.  30  do. 

11  Comet  Hon.  H.  D.  Shore,  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Wall,  81  F.  23  do. 

E.  Astley,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 

15  ^Vssist  Surg.  Backhouse,  from  h.  p.  15 

Dr.  Assist  Surg.  vice  Jeyes,  prom.  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Quinsy,  from  h.  p.  18  Dr. 
Assist  Suig.  vice  Backhouse  cancelled 

6  June. 

IG  Lieut  Hilton,  Adj.  vice  Cureton,  res. 

Adj.  do. 

17  Gent  Cadet  L.  Shedden,  from  R.  Mill. 

CoL  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Fancouit, 
91  F.  2.3  May. 

19  Gent  Cadet  O.  Phibbs,  from  H.  Mil. 

Coll.  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Hervey,. 
12  Dr.  .30  do. 

7  F.  Ens.  Lord  W.  Paulet  from  85  F.  Lieut 
by^iurch.  vice  Stuart,  37  F.  23  do. 
Ens.  Lord  W.  Thynne.from  78  F.  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Calvert,  72  F.  6  June. 
8  Ens.  Mawdesley,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  Bingham,  74  F.  13  dOb 

Ens.  Hon.  R.  Hare,  from  69  F.  Ens.  da 
10  Lieut  Hon.  H.  R.  Molyneux.  from  6 

F.  Lieut  vice  Windle,  h.  p.53  P'.  rec. 
diff.  16  May. 

20  Ens.  Boates, from 79  F.  Ens.  vice  Martin, 

85  F,  23  da 

22  Assist  Surg.  Ingham,  from  h.  p.  8  P'. 

Assist  Surg.  vice  Browne,  3  Dr.  Gds. 

13  June. 

1st  Lieut  Fielding,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Wynne,  ret  do, 

2d  Lieut  Gourlay,  1st  Lieut  by  purch. 

da 

D.  C.  C.  Elwes,  2d  Lieut  hy  purch.  do. 
29  Lieut  Weir,  from  h.  p.  69  V.  Lieut.  * 

Adj.  vice  Gilbert  d^,  16  May. 

Serj.  Maj.  Mitchell,  late  of  Reg.  Quiu 
Mast  vice  Gillespie,  ret  full-pay  23  da 
^  1  jeut  Stuart  from  7  F.  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  East  58  F.  16  da 

^  Ens.  Briggs,  from  61  F.  Lieut,  vice 

,  Bateman,  dead  13  June. 

UeuL  Gen.  Sir  T.  Hislop,  Bt  G.C.B. 
from  93  F.  CoL  vice  Gen.  Morshead, 
C4  ^dead  4  do. 

f^t  Cadet  H.W.  Harris,  from  R.  MU. 
OoU.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Townshend, 
.ji  ^79  F.  f3  May. 

^  Capt  East,  from  37  F.  Capt  vice  Bt 

^  •  Maj.  Baldwin,  ret  16  do. 

fient  Cadet  R  W.  OUchford,  from  R. 


Ens.  Strangways,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  da 
72  Lieut  C'alvert  from  7  F.  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Bt  Maj.  Jackson,  ret  6  June. 
74  Lieut  G.  Lord  Bingham,  from  8  P'. 

Ca])t  by  purch.  vice  Stewart,  prom. 

16  May. 

78  R.  J.  P.  Vassal],  Phis,  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  Thynne,  7  P'-  6  June. 

79  Pins.  Townshend,  from  54  F.  Ens.  vice 

Boates,  20  F.  23  Mav. 

80  Lieut  Mason,  from  3  Dr.  Capt  by  puren. 

vice  Harpur,  prom.  16  da 

81  Capt  Taylor,  Major  by  purch.  vice 

Sutherland,  2  W.  1.  R.  da 

Lieut  W all,  from  1 1  Dr.  Capt  by  purch. 

<lu. 

63  Lieut  Phillips,  Ctvpt  vice  Bt  Lieut. 

CoL  Geddes,  dead  13  Jupe. 

85  Ens.  Martin,  from  20  F.  Ens.  vice  Lord 

Paulet  7  F.  23  May. 

92  Lieut  Rowley,  from  7  F.  Capt.  by  puren. 

vice  Loggan,  ret  13  June. 

93  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  H.  Lowe,  K.  C.  B.  Col. 

vice  Sir  T.  Hislop,  93  F.  4  da 

Rifle  Br.  W.  S.  R.  Norcott^a  Lieut  viceProbart, 
dead  13  do. 

2  W.  I.  R.  Maj.  Sutherland,  from  81  F.  Lieut.  Col. 

by  purch.  vice  O’Hara,  ret  16  May. 
Lieut  Adams,  from  h.  jx  African  Corps, 
Lieut  vice  Ross,  cani'elled  30  no. 

1  CeyL  R*  2d  Lieut  Murray,  1st  Lieut  vice  Pol. 

lington,  dead  13  Oct  18221. 

R.  Mylius,  2d  Lieut  16  May  1S22. 
2d  Lieut  Hay,  from  2  Ceylon,  R.  2d 
Lieut  vice  Newbolt,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon 
Reg.  .30  da 

2  .  Lieut  M'Leod,  from  late  8  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  23  da 

Ens.  Macphail,  from  late  10  Vet  Bn. 

Ens.  da 

Vet  Comp.  Lieut  Terrv,  from  late  6  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  vice  Ball,  ret  list  30  do. 

Royal  Artillery, 

2d  Capt  Fraser,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  1  June  1822. 
Ist  Lieut.  Pldwards,  2d  Capt  vice  Oldham,  dead 

do. 

1st  Lieut  Johnson,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut,  da 

2d  Lieut  Schaw,  1st  Lieut  da 

Gent  Cadet  W.  Smith,  2d  Lieut.  da 

Bt  Maj.  &  Capt  Kettlewell,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Bt  Maj.  Sandham,  h.  p.  7  da 

Medical  DepartmenU 

Physician  J.  Forbes,  Dep.  Insp.  of  Hoaitals,  vice 
Menzies,  dead  23  May  1822. 

Assist  Surg.  Voung,  from  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Gds.  Assist 
Surg.  to  the  Forces  da 

Assist  Surg.  Munro,  from  h.  p.  23  F.  Gds.  Assist 
Surg.  to  the  Forces  da 

Exchanges, 

Bt  Major  Gunrood,  from  10  Dr.  ree.  diff  between 
Full  Pay  Troop  and  Comp,  with  Capt  Drum¬ 
mond,  h.  p.  I  W.  I.  R. 

Capt.  Upjohn,  from  1  Ufe  Gds.  rec.  diff  with  Capt 
ChictMiter,  h.  p.  2  W’.  I.  R. 

- Meynell,  from  10  Dr.  rec.  diff  with  Capt 

Burdett,  h.  p.  79  F. 

-  -  Grimes,  from  16  Dr.  rec.  diff  between  Full 
Pa^ Troop  and  Comp,  with  Capt  Ellis,  h.  p. 

- Frankland,  from  2  F.  with  Capt  Power,  20 

F. 

— ~  Harrison,  from  32  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lord  S. 
Ken,  h.  p.  5  F. 

-  \  oung,  from  52  F.  rcc.  diff  with  Capt 

Hewett,  h.  p.  68  F. 

— Kirby,  from  54  F.  with  Capt  Butler,  h.  p. 
80  F. 

— —  Jones,  from  89  F.  with  Capt  Nichols,  h.  p. 
25  Dr. 

Lieut  West,  from  1  Dr.  O.  with  Lieut  M'Mabon, 
h.  p.  24  Dr. 

M*  Mahon,  from  1  Dr.  G.  with  Lieut  Smith. 
16  Dr. 

■  — -  Addison,  from  3  Dr.  G.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

Peel,  ti.  p.  2  Dr.  G. 


I3« 


Jlfgisicr* — Mdeof'ohi^^cal  T aith. 


C-Iuly 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Calionhill. 

N.IL— The  Observ  ations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenom  and  fewr  ©clock  aftw- 

noon. _ 1'he  second  Obnervatjon,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Keister 

ITiermomcter. 


IK*?.  Thor. 


jjune  1  I 

H 

•H 
«{ 
-I 

,0{ 
15  ^ 


H- 


15} 


M.44 

A.  58 

M.4ti 

.A.t;4 

M.4H 

A.  57 

M.4:» 

-A-fiS 

M-SO 

A.  (»? 

M.lf) 

•A.  53 

M.4.1i 

A.  57 

M.4I 

A.  57 

M.4.i 

A.  (.1 

51.44 

.V.  5* 

M.4fT 

A.  .5.1 

M.4S 

A.  53 

M.4') 

\.d3 

M.47 

A.  fi3 

M.4.i 

A.  47 


AtL-u  h. 
Ther. 


3.rKWM.(;i  ^ 

.)>5K  .a.  61  / 

A.  fi6  ) 
M.(«  \ 
.:r>  ijA.  TO  i 
.!<44  M.72\ 
.W4f>  A.75; 
.f>i'rf'lM.7?\ 
.OTMi.A.  67  i 
.97^,M~J4) 


.'♦04 

.7K1 

.81': 

.It’ll' 

.106 

.P7f; 

.7Sf' 

.531 


.A.ra  j 

A.  Cl  / 
M.66\ 
A.  61  / 
M.6S  \ 

A.  (.7  1 
M.6()  > 
A.  (iO  j 
M.fiO'l 

■A.  5S  I 

M.(n> 

\.59f 
M.44\ 
A.  71  I 
M.67  \ 

A.6.5  j 
M-SPl 
A.  58/ 


Wind. 


rble. 

(ble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

rblc. 

Clilc. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E- 

E. 

W’. 

w. 

(blc. 


AVeather. 


Fair,  rather 
dull. 

V’er>’  warm. 
Ditto. 

Th.  &  light 
with  rain. 
Fogg>'  foren. 
Warm  day. 
Eoegy  foren. 
Duil^U*r. 
Warm,  and 
clear. 

Ditta 

Day  V.  warm. 
Eviii.  cold. 
Dull  and 

Sinom. 

Sunsh.  day. 
Wann,  witli 
jcle^  sun:ih. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rain  mom. 
Fair  day. 


lune  16 1 
-1 


17 

18{ 

19| 

a)  I 
21} 

00 1 

"I 

23| 

24} 

26 1 

*■{ 

28} 

29} 

30} 


TheT.lBaro.r^f^'' 


M.43 
A.'52 
M.40 
A.  56 
M.43 

.M.45 
A.  61 
M.48 

A.  .52 
M.42 
A.  62 
M.52 
A.  63 
M..32 
A.  68 
MA3 
A.  65 
M.53J 
A.  65 
M/)1 
A.  63 

M.47 

A.  58 
.M.46 
A.  58 
M.46 
A.  56 
M.45 
A.60 


^1.721 

.8221 

.na 

.9.8.’ 

.9«.2 

.K54 

.75 

.782 

.8.52 

.f^28 

.92.''^ 

.891 

.8.' 

.82(11 


.-i^M 


.72(HA, 

.H((S 

.781 

.640 

..58.5j 

.83*. 
.6.5 
..574! 
..59(H 
..H.50I 
.82 
..52(»| 
.532 


M..58\ 
A.  59  / 
M.62\ 
A.  66/ 
M.66\ 
A.  63/ 
M.66\ 
A.  62  / 
M.62\ 
A.  64  / 
M.66\ 
A.  69/ 
.M..59\ 
A.  70/ 
M.74\ 
.72/ 
M.70\ 
A.  65  / 
M.70\ 
A.  6!1  / 
M.(.'9\ 
A.  06  f 
M.65  -k 
.64} 
M.62 1 
A.  64  / 
M..59\ 
A.  65/ 
.M.64  \ 
A,  60/ 


4^A 


Wind. 


E. 

W. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

E. 

Cble. 

E. 

Cble. 

W. 

SW. 

«W. 

W. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SW. 


Average  of  Ram,  I-IOT  inches. 


Weather. 


Warm,  with 
Iclear  sunsh. 
Very  warm, 
Iclear  sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Dull  mom. 
>unsh.  day 
Dull  morn. 
|ivum>h.  day. 
Very  wami, 
{clear  sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Th.  &  light 
with  rain. 
Warm,  with 
jshowers. 
Warm,  some 
rain  even.’ 
Day  dull, 
rain  even. 
Fair,  and 
\  ery  warm. 
Muder.  ram 
most  of  day 
Dull  mom. 
sun^h.  day. 
Dull,  show- 
icrs  rain. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  tlic  middle  of  May,  till  the  8th  of  the  present  month,  the  rain  that  fell  did 
not,  in  many  places,  reach  an  inch  in  depth.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  June 
the  temperature  was  unusually  high,  the  thermometer  often  rising  to  80  in  the  shade. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  two  last  weeks  in  May  was  57*^ ;  for  the  whole  of 
June  61.75©;  and  for  the  first  week  in  the  present  month  56©.  Under  such  tem¬ 
perature,  and  u  iih  so  little  moisture  in  the  soil,  it  ’U’as  impossible  that  vegetables 
could  attain  to  any  thing  like  luxuriance.  Many  sorts  of  plants  were  forced  into  a 
dowering  and  ripening  slate  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  many  de- 
cayetl  for  lack  of  moisture. 

On  light  dry  soils,  wheat  came  in  the  ear  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
culm  is  shiHl,  and  the  ear  corresponding.  Oats  on  thin  soils  shew'  ears  very  moder¬ 
ately  stocked  with  grain,  and  the  stems,  in  numerous  instances,  are  short,  and  will 
render  reaping  a  tedious  operation.  Barley  on  shibban-land  came  up  irregularly,  and 
ran  to  seed  on  single  stems ;  consequently  a  halfrcrop  in  such  cases  will  not  be  obtained. 
Beans  have  not  podded  so  freely  as  was  expected.  Pease,  in  general,  look  tolerably 
well.  Hay  has  been  a  light  crop,  but  has  been  all  secured  by  the  usual  time  of  cut- 
ting.  Potatoes  came  up  well,  but  made  little  progress,  and  shew  a  disposition  to 
flower  on  short  stems.  Turnips  were  sown,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  third  week  in 
June,  but  except  on  fine  soils,  a  very  partial  braird  has  been  obtained.  What  were 
»own  varl^in  the  month  f^ve  a  more  regular  braird,  but  have  hitherto  made  little 
progress.  The  above  remarks  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  dry  or  light  loams,  on 
gravelly  or  rocky  bottoms.  On  retentive  soils,  oc  on  land  incumbent  on  cold 
sub-wnlK,  the  apjx-arance  of  the  crops  are  much  better.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
jieasc,  are  luxuriant,  and  the  hay  crop  will  reach  an  average  weight,  but  in  few'  or  no 
inrtances  will  a  hea57  second  cutting  be  olitained ;  but  this,  as  well  as  that  part  of 
the  ^wing  crop  which  has  not  advanced  too  far  towards  ripening,  may  yet  improve 
late  favourable  rain.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  the  fall  of  rain  amounts  to  one 
mch,  and  nearly  one-fourth,  something  more  than  fell  in  the  eight  w’eeks  immediately 
pweding.  Cattle  continue  to  sell  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  in  grain  there  has 
Iwen  little  im|m>vement.  r  e 

Perthshire^  \0lh  July. 


,  llegidtr^'-^Markeis 


•June  19 


CORN  MARKETS. 

Eiinburgli. 


Barley.  Oats.  Pease. 


OatmeaL 


Peck. 


WTieat,  240  Ihs. 


For.  red. 

British. 

s.  s.d. 

8.  s.  d 

1 

25  290 
25  290 
25  280 
25  28  0 

_ Oats,  264  lbs.  ||  Barley,  .?2()  lbs.  [Bns.ArP8e.|k)atnieal‘  Flour, 


British. 


ji  English. 


s.d.  s.d.  s.  s.  d. 
15  6  17 «  17  6  200 
15  6  176  176  200 
15  0  176  17  0  206 
150  176  170  206 


Stirl.Meas. 


(u  d.  s.  d. 
150  166 
15  6  170 
156  170 
15  6  170 


140  lbs. 


15  017  0 
5 

13  0  17  0 


280  lbs. 


Haddington. 


Wheat. 


Prices. 

Av,  pr. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

21  0  27  9 
21  6  28  0 
26  6  28  0 
21  6  27  6. 

s.  d. 

26  5 
26  2 
26  .6 
2.5  9 

Bariev.  I  Oats.  Pease.  Beans. 


1S22. 

per.  qr.  ^ 


s.  s. 

2S  55 
28  35 
28  35 
28  55  116  21 


Barley. 


London 


Beans. 


iFd  &  Pol'  Potatl]  Pigeon.  |  Tick. 


8.  s. 

15  22 
17  24 

16  26 
15  22 


Pease. 


Boiling.  Grey 


Dalkeith. 


Oatmeal. 


Per  Boll.  Pr.  Peck 


s.  d.  8.  d. 


15  0 

16  0 

1 

1 

15  0 

. 

16  0 

1 

1 

AC.  C/klW  A 


WTieat. 
70  lb. 


June  18 


Liverfool 


Barley.  Rye,  I  Beam,  I  Pease,  . 

60  lb.  per  qr.  1  per  qr.  1  per  qr.  ||  En 

I  '  I  1:240 


2  7  210 


28 

32 

22 

38 

28 

34 

25 

40 

28 

34 

25 

40 

28 

34 

25 

40 

England  ^  Walett 


1822.  .  Wht  Rye.  Barley  Oats.  iBeans.|Pease.'Oatin. 


June  8 


s.  d. 
16  0 

17  4 

18  5 
42  6  1 15  6 


sac 


i-  -y. 


Hes^sier, — Commercial  lieport. 
TRICES  CURRENT — July  8,  J822. 


Leith.  Glasgow. 

Tea,  Bohea,  ^  11). .  —  @  —  —  @  — 

Congou. .  —  —  — 

Souchong, .  —  —  —  .  — 

Sugar,  Mm»c.  cwt- 

B.  T.  Dr)’  Brown, .  52  60  52  55 

•  Mid.(iood,&  Fine  Mid  70  82  5(i  70 

Fine  and  very  fine......  80  82  —  — 

JirazU^  Brown, .  —  — 

White, .  —  — 

Hfjined^  Double  Loaves,....' 120  130 

Powder  ditto, .  06  100 

Single  ditto, .  88  06 

Small  Lumps, .  SI*  90 

l.argc  ditto, . i  81  86 

Crushed  Lumps, .  35  52 

Molasses,  British, .  —  29  27  27  6 

Coffee,  Jamaica^ 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord.  100  105  96  105 

Mid.  G^)od,  5:  fineMid.  105  120  107  122 

Fine,  and  verv’  fine,....  —  —  —  — 

Duich^  Triage  &  very  ord..  — -  —  — 

Ord.  good,  &  fine  ord..  120  135  104  113 

Si  Domingo .  122  126  ~  — 

Pimento  (in  bond),  lb .  8^  9  —  — 

SpiRiTS,.Iam.Uum,160.P.  2s.  0  2  2  1  8  1  10 

Brandy,  gal........  4s.  3d.  4  6 

(icneva, .  1  10  2  0 

Wines,  Clar.  1st  Gr.  hhd 
Portugal  Red,  pipe,., 

S])anish,  White,  butt 

TenerifTc,  pi|)e, . . 

Madeira, . 

Logwood,  Jamaica,  ton,. 

Honduras, . 

Cam|)eachy, . 

Fustic,  Jamaica, . . 


Tar,  American,  brl. 


Tallow,  Rus.  YeL  Candle, 
Home  melted,  cwt..... 


Bristles,  Peters.  Firsts,. 
Ashes,  Petersburgh  Pearl, 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt.., 
Pot . : . 


Cod, . . 

Tobacco,  Virg.  fine,  Ih^!! 
inferior, 

CoTTONi,  Bowed'Geoigia 

Sea  Island,  fine, _ 

Demerara  &  Be^bice,. 

Pernambucco, . 

Maranham, . . 


8 

7 

8 

9 

11 

9s.  6d.  11  6 

1  8  2 

2 

2  9  3 

3 

1  0  1 

6 

20 

21 

16 

17 

37 

— 

42 

43 

38 

50 

50 

90 

85 

90 

14 

15 

48 

34 

35 

£.22 

— 

74d. 

8 

5 

.54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Liverpool. 

-  @  - 


London. 

2s.  64d.©.^ 
2  6*  3  9 


25 

29 

— 

- 

96 

109 

96 

10^ 

no 

118 

116 

13^ 

121 

130 

140 

78 

96 

98 

111 

96 

100 

97 

lOi 

8 

84 

— 

.. 

1  9 

1  11 

1  8 

1  ( 

— 

3  3 

3  ( 

8; 

15 

9 

5 

9 

10 

9 

15 

10 

0 

10 

10 

9 

0 

9 

10 

10 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

9 

7 

20 

19 

30 

26 

40 

9  9 

10  0 
11  0 
6  0 
10  0 
10  3 


10  0  13 

11  0  14  - 


74  ?4  0  6 

34  4  0  2| 

0  8  0  94  0  7 

1  4  2  0  1  3 

0  94  0  114  0  84 

0  114  1  04  0  10 
on  11  0  91 


1  11 
0  114 
0  104 


ltef(ister,’^Courte  of  Exchange y  S^e, — Bankrupis*  1.19 

Courte  of  Exchange^  London^  July  9.— —Amsterdam,  12:0.  Ditto  at  sight, 
12  :  <>.  Rotterdam,  12  :  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  6.  Hamburgh,  38  :  1.  Altona,  88 :  2. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  ;  70.  Bourdeaux,  26.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1574* 
Madrid,  36.’  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghoni,474.  Genoa,  434.  Lisbon,  51 4. 
Oporto,  514.  Uio  Janeiro,  46.  Dublin,  9|  ^  cent.  Cork,  9|  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  »  17  »  6d.  New  Doubloons. 
i.*.3«13tt9d.  New  Dollars,  4s.  9d.  Silver  in  bars,  standard,  4s.  lid. 

Premiums  of  Insurance — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d. — Cork  or  Dublin,  10s.  6d. 

_ Belfast,  10s.  6d. — Hambro*,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d — Madeira,  15s.  9d.  to  20s.  Od. — 

.lamaica,  30s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 

WeeUy  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  19//*  June,  to  10//*  July  1822. 


June  19. 

June  26. 

July  3. 

'  July  10. 

Bank  Stock,--. - — — - - - 

794 

801 

242 

804 

2444 

804 

3  ^  cent  consoLs - - — — 

34  ^  cent  .  - . - . 

90  i 

9U 

01 

794 

91 

4  ^  cent-  do . - . 

961 

984 

974 

971 

5  ^  cent,  navy  annuitie-^-^-.— 
India  Stock . 

2451 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000)---,----- 

Consols  for  account——- — — - — 

French  5  ^  cents.— - — 

49 

par.  2  dis. 
8O4 

;91fr.65c. 

53  1  46 

par.  2  pr.  par.  2  pr. 

8i|  !  814 

91  fr.  65c.  91. fr.  55c. 

1 

56  pr. 
6  pr. 

m 

91  fr.  65  c. 

Alphabetical  List  of  ’English  Bankrupts^  announced  betw^een  the  20th 
May  and  the  20th  June  1822  ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Abbot,  S.  Cuinming-place,  Pentnnville,  merchant.  Hales,  W.  N.  Bilston,  .Staffordshire,  mercer. 

Baillie,  J.  Aylesbury-street,  Clerkcnwell,  iron-  Harman,  J.  Ix>wer  Thames-street,  merchant. 

founder.  Harris,  N.  Southami)ton,  coach-master. 

Beateman,  A.  Bristol,  victualler.  Henderson,  It.  Lowthian,  Gill,  Cumberland,  oom< 

Beauniont,  T.  S.  and  J.  Leicester,  bakers.  .  dealer. 

Beihell,  T.  Poole,  painter.  Heyes,  J.  Stockport,  dra^ier. 

Bell,  J.  Suffolk-lane,  wine-merchant.  Hirst,  J.  Almondbury,  V  orkshire,  merchant. 

Bishop,  B.  Aston-road,  Birmingham,brass-foundcT.  Holden,  J.  Manchester,  calico-dealer.  " 

Billington,  J.  Manchester,  shopkeeper.  Holden,  O.  Clitheroe,  calico-manufacturer. 

Hlyth,  J.  Wellington,  Shronslure,  araper.  Hoardman,  R.  Liverpool,  merchairt. 

Bolton,  W.  Banbury,  and  T.  Bolton,  Grimsbury,  Humphreys,  W.  Billesdon,  Leicestershire,  draper. 

Northamptonshire,  coal-merchants.  Huntingdon,  J.  Snow-hill,  jeweller. 

Boyd,  S.  C.  Oxford,  wine-merchant.  Hughes,  T.  Grusvenor-mw,  Chelsea,  linen-draper.. 

Bradbury,  R.  Stone,  dealer.  Husband,  R.  Plymouui,  mercer. 

Bradshaw,  J.  EccleshaU,  Staffordshire,  butcher.  Illingworth,  H.  A.  Fowey,  merchant  . 

B:  immall,  G.  Sheffield,  merchant  Jackson,  S.  G.  S.  South  Lynn,  jobber. 

Breedon,  W.  and  H.  Ruttingdon,  Nottinghamshire,  Jerymn,  J.  Yarmouth,  merchMit 

dealers  in  cattle.  Jenkins,  T.  Llanwithin,  Glamorganshire. 

Brook,  K.  Walcot  J^mersetshire,  brewer.  Johnson,  W.  Gainsburgh,  maltster. 

Cardwell,  E.  Thornhill,  Yorkshire,  iron-founder.  Johnson,  S.  Skinner-stre^  Bishopagate-street,  ca-» 

I  elson,  W.  Plymouth,  grocer.  binet-maker. 

(.ha^y,  T.  East  Pennard,  Somersetshire,  butcher.  Joplin,  J.  Sutherland,  linen-draper. 

Chetliam,  J.  Stockport,  money-scrivener.  Jones,  J.  Corely,  Shropshire,  lime-bunw. 

t  obb,  H.  Graveny,  Kent,  farmer.  Kelson,  T.  Comb  Down,  Somersetshire,  farmer, 

tobum,  T.  Witney,  woolstapler.  Kent,  T.  Kirkton  llolm^  Lincolnshire,  butcher. 

Collins,  J.  arid  R.  Capell,  Northampton,  carriers.  Large,  J.  Wootton  Basset  WUts,  banker, 

t  ollins,  J.  Vincent-place,  City-road,  broker.  Latter,  J.  Windsor,  oilman, 

t  oppard,  J.  sen.  Mitcham,  drug-grinder.  I>eigh,  G.  W’incham,  Cheshire,  dnler-in-qoala. 

Courthope,  F.  W.  Langboum  Chambers,  timber-  Lewis,  R.  King-street  Soho,  chair-maker. 

merchant  Long,  D.  Andover,  gun-maker, 

t  ox,  J.  Pemsford,  Somersetshire,  mealman.  Lowry,  J.  Bunker^hill,  Ctunberland,  lead-oro- 

troxon,  W.  B.  Burton,  Latimer,  Northampton-  miner. 

shire,  miller.  Lyall,  G.  North  Shields,  merchant 

Kirkoswald,  Cumberland,  grocers.  Maddock,  C.  F.  Plymouth,  linen-draper, 

r  t K  ^  *'^**®***bme,  drysalter.  Mathews,  E.  CoUege^iill,  Upper  Thamaa-street 

rothergill,  W.  Cannon-street  road,  ship-owner. '  merchant 

V  1!  “***  Liverptxil,  merdumts.  *  Merryweather,  S.  Loiwham,  Hants,  maltster, 

r  uiton,  t  Earl-street  Blackrriars,  coal-merchant  Munrow,  T.  Luverpool,  money-scrivener, 
r  urtong,  W,  and  J.  Bristol,  haberdashers.  Naish,  F.  Tiverton,  Soraenet^re,  clothier. 

tiosOT,  W.  and  F.  Tomm,  Trinity-square,  com-  Newton,  T.  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  and  W.  New- 

to”*  Norfolk,  jobbers  and  wool-bayers. 

Odder e,  W.  D.  Wirabome  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  Olley,  T.  Clare,  Suffolk,  maltster, 
r  '•  Paradise,  J.  Newcastle^treet  Strand,  jeweller. 

»iouid,  W.  and  F.  Greasly,  Maiden-lane,  W'ood-  Pelerin,  IL  F.  Lloyd’s  Coffbe-house,  insorant  >- 

broker. 

^^‘den,  J.  Goulden-place,  Hackney-road,  car-  Pidl,  W'.Broomyard,  Herefordshire,  builder. 

Peuvold,’  W.  Glutton,  Somersetshire,  builder. 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire,  tanner.  Pickman,  W.  East  Isley,  Berks,  grocer. 

J.  Lubenham,  Leicestershire,  baker.  Port  F.  J.  Rugeley,  StafToedshire,  druggist 


Banh'uph — Btrih^Marriages-  1®^* 

Staham,  J.  Collyhuret,  Lanouhire,  dyer. 

StonaU,  O.  Box,  WilUhire,  tMlor. 

'PriM,  H.  &  J.  Ratcliffe,  Hertford,  timbeMnerdx 
Twywoas,  J.  Wcstboum,  Sussex,  feU-monger. 
Tyl«,  W.  Kiinboltoii,  Huntingdonshire,  currier. 
^Wmi,  \V.  Chelsea,  brewer. 

Willing,  S.  Plymouth,  eom-merchant 
W’ilsojj,  T.  S.  Klethley,  Yorkshire,  maltster. 
Wood,  W.  Brumby,  Lincolnshire,  jobber. 
Wortliington,  E.  Stangate-street,  Lambeth,  brewer, 
^’oung.  Tv.  North  Bank,  near  Regent’s  Park,  and 
J.  Green,  Camden  Town,  excavators. 

Young,  D.  Leeds,  uierchanL 
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INrlts,  W.  Sheeme«,  bnen-draper. 

I^ubyn,  J.  M.  Lung-lane,  Bennua.Uey,  surgeon, 
guilter,  H.  Leicester,  vu'tualler. 
lUine,  J.  Great  ( bianiwdreeC.  merchant, 
italfs,  J.  Kreshw.it4T,  Isle  of  W^ht,  corn-dealer, 
hasitbrook,  W  .  lavmham,  Suffolk,  farmer, 
liiilriy,  T.,  J.  Bmvm,  ai.il  W’.  .Suwport,  -South 
Blyth,  NorthuuiberLnd,  brewers. 

Robertson,  J.  Old  Broail-street,  merchant 
Saunders,  J.  Holianfl-slreet.  Bankside,  factor. 
Shipway,  T.  Tid worth,  Wancn  Kann,  lLuni>slure, 
hheep-uealer. 

Sporr,  ^l.  North  Shields,  upholsterer. 


Ai.pii.vbeticai.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
June  182?,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Roe,  Samuel,  baker,  and  tea  and  spirit-dealer,  ia 
Kirkcudbright. 

Wilson,  James,  grain-mercliant  in  Renfrew. 
DIVIDENDS. 

BroiUe.  John,  ship-owner  in  Dysart ;  by  .\lexanda 
.Sj)ence,  inerci’.aiit  in  Lcitli. 


SEgUESTRATlONS. 
Auehtarmucl-ty,  the  Burgh  oi'. 

Cieiumel.  Robert,  wiiglit  in  Cambuslang. 

Inehen,  James,  junior,  wood-merchant  at  StenUrn. 
M'Doualldr  M't'hlavy,  mercliants  and  ship-owners 
in  Drumore. 

Maeun.'ol,  Roiiiid,  n.crchant  in  Glasgow. 


BIUTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

IKil.  Dec.  .\t  Delhi,  the  Ijidy  of  Captain  T.  F. 
Hutcbithon,  of  tlie  lleiigal  native  infantry,  a  srm. 

7.  At  I'annanore,  the  Lady  of  Major  iialmain, 
EmI  India  Company's  service,  a  son. 

13.  'At  Glen  Leith,  Van  Diemau's  Land,  Mrs 
David  Jamieson,  a  non. 

May  4.  At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  Capt  Robt. 
Tait,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Larne,  a  si'ii. 

15.  .At  Chuua: ,  Bengal,  Uie  Lady,  of  George 
Plavfair,  Esq.  garrlsi>n  suigeon,  a  daughter. 

I,,  in  North uinbciiaiHl  street,  Edinburgh,  the 
Lady  of  Cant.  lUxigson,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Clarke,  51,  George’s  Square,  Edinburgh, 
a  daughter. 

19.  At  his  hou.<«c,  George  Street,  Fxlinbuigh,  the 
Lady  of  LieuC-Geiiera]  Mr  John  Hoi>c,  a  son. 

‘ii.  At  iTTvemaa,  the  Laity  of  Major  Cameron, 
Madras  EstablishineuL,  a  M>n. 

JR?.  The  lauty  of  VVihiaui  Ferguson,  Esq.  of 
Kilrie,  a  daughter. 

At  the  Hague,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
CCM  of  Orange,  a  Prince. 

Jti.  In  LoMun,  the  Lady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Butghmh  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland)  a  daughter. 

—  At  FortrosT,  die  l.ady  of  R.  K.  Mackenzie, 
Eaq.  of  Fkiwotbuni,  a  son. 

—  At  Cavers,  Mrs  Douglas,  of  Cavers,  a  son 
and  heir. 

—  At  Uarcaldine,  the  Lady  of  Duncan  Camp¬ 
bell,  Etq.  of  Barcakline,  a  soiu 
Jt5.  At  Auchlunkart,  the  (.ady  of  Patrick  Steu- 
art,  E!sq.  of  Aui*h*uiikiu1.  a  sou. 

ib.  .At  Fairy  Batik,  Shetlaiid,  the  Lady  of  Thos. 
Gifibnl,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

marriages. 

18?1.  Nov.  At  Hobart  Town,  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  Lieut  Thimuion,  belonging  to  the  Staff* ctf 
hu  ExcrUiaH'y  the  Governor  iu  Chief,  (General  Sir 
Thomas’ Brisbane,  to  Eliza,  seomid  daughter 
the  late  Thomas  Reibey,  Esq.,  merchant,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  '  ' 

IkJfS.  May  S.  At  Horcnce,  in  the  house  of  his 
M^ty  s  Minister  to  the  t:ourt  of  Tuscany,  Win. 
Burn.  Kjiq.  of  Cokioch.  Peith.sliire,  to  Jaquette, 
tOttrth  daughter  of  William  Thomas  HuU,^l.  of 
Mar]iool  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Dev  on. 

“At  Greenwich,  WUliam  Scott  Prerion.  Esq. 
m  MargarKttiM  Gordon,  youiu^  daughutof 
Peter  Uwrie,  E*q.  of  luickheaSi.  and 

^  Bedford,  the 
minirter  of  the  Outer  High 

I*®  Catherine,  eklert 

'unightct  of  the  Re\.  Leigh  RurhmMMi.  nr 


DEATHS. 

1821.  Aug.  26.  At  Dliarwa,  Thomas  Marsha:!. 
Esq.  a  surgeon  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  an  • 
statistical  reportev— a  situation  for  which  he  wa* 
selected  by  the  pre:sent  (Jovernor  of  Bointey,  solely 
in  consideration  of  Ills  rare  talents,  qualification', 
and  acquirements. 

Sept,  28.  At  Mliaw,  in  the  East  Indies,  Alltii 
Cameron,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  horse  artillery,  eldest 
son  of  Mr  Alex.  Cameron,  of  Calcraigie,  Ross-sliire. 

Oct  29.  At  Lucknow,  Capt.  Lewis  Grant,  of  the 
7th  Bengal  native  infantry’. 

Nov.  28.  At  Mjplras,  in  the  ojth  year  of  his  age, 
Donald  M ‘Andrew,  E^q.  suigeon,  llth  re^iuicut, 
N.  I.  in  consequence  or  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 

Dec.  5.  At  itombay,  the  Hun.  Sir  W.  D.  Ewans, 
Recorder  of  that  ITesidency. 

—  .\t  Canton,  in  China,  ftlr  Patrick  Robertson, 
second  officer  of  the  country  ship  Aurora,  and  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  late  Robert  Robertson,  Esq.  of 
Auchleeks,  Perthshire. 

7.  .At  Seringupatam,  Mary,  daughter  of  Lieut- 
ColoncI  Thos.  Paterson,  and  wife  of  James  Cassa- 
mayor,  Fjiq.  in  the  dvil  service  of  the  Hon. 
ludia  Company. 

1S22.  Jan.  2.  At  Leakcsville,  America,  Colonel 
James  Campbell,  agent  for  the  State  Bank,  North 
Carolina,  son  of  the  late  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Middletoacarse,  C:iaekmannanshire. 

March  23.  In  George  Town,  Demerara,  Cit¬ 
rine  Campbell,  aged  25,  relict  of  the  late  Kvan 
M'Phcrson,  Eisq.  and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  M‘Grc- 
gor,  St  Andrears  Square. 

.April  21.  Lost  oft  the  coast  of  Ireland,  on  board 
the  Confiaru'e,  on  his  way  to  join  the  Brazen,  Mr 
M'illiain  Marjoribanks,  midshipman,  third  son  of 
.Alexander  Marioribanks,  Esq.  of  Mrujoribanks. 

—  Lost  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  a  dreadful 
gale  of  wind,  on  board  of  his  Majesty’s  sliip  C’*ni- 
nance,  with  all  the  officers  and  crew,  consisting  <« 
120  souls,  Mr  John  Whallry  Sliairp,  Midshipi^'. 
aged  21  (fiassed  for  a  Lieutenant  at  Royal  Naval 
College.)  second  son  of  WiUiaai  bhairp,  Esi].  laU* 
of  Kirkton,  Collector  of  Customs,  Bo’ness. 

23.  .At  Murraythwaite,  Lieut-tol.  John  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Tuiulergaith. 

24.  At  the  Green  of  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man. 
Capt.  R.  Peddie,  formerly  of  the  21st  Royal  Scott 
fusilecrs,  and  late  of  the  Gth  royal  veteran  batta¬ 
lion,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

25.  At  her  motner’s  house  ui  Hill  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Hon.  Miss  Catherine  Cust,  youngest 
da^hter  of  the  late  Lord  Brownlow. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ferrier,  wife  of  Lou» 
H«i^  Ferrier,  Esq.  of  Bellesirie. 

At  Kirkcudbright,  Cant.  Charles  Munden, 
of  the  Gallon  ay  militia. 

. —  -At  Polwarth  mame,  Berwickshire,  Mrs  Home, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Home. 

28.  At  L'uiidoe,  Mr  .lohn  Wil  ou,  of  QuecH 
Chcapdde.  lon-loit. 


Printed  liy-  J.  Rqthvcn  A  Sons. 


